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Art.  I.  —  1.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second.  Vol.  V.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited 
by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan.  London:  1861. 

2.  The  New  Examen  ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Evidence  relating 
to  certain  Passages  in  Lord  Macaulay's  History.  By  John 
Paget,  Barrister-at-Law.  Edinburgh  and  London :  1861. 

"IT’or  the  last  time  we  prefix  to  our  critical  labours  a  volume 
of  Macaulay’s  ‘  History  of  England.’  The  last  sound¬ 
ing  chords  which  tlie  hand  of  the  great  master  ever  struck 
have  now  reached  the  ear  of  the  public:  the  hand  is  cold, 
and  the  great  heart  which  inspired  it  has  ceased  to  beat. 
The  country  which  he  loved  so  well,  the  liberty  which  he 
cherished,  and  the  constitution  which  he  fenced  round  with 
his  eloquence  and  research,  have  lost  their  ardent  defender. 
Over  tlie  recent  grave  of  so  great  a  man  criticism  must  lower 
its  tone,  and  even  malice  must  be  subdued,  if  not  silent.  His 
powers  were  great,  his  aspirations  lofty,  his  ends  noble  and 
generous.  Prejudices  and  peculiarities,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of 
all,  no  doubt  he  had ;  but  they  arose  chiefly  from  his  impetuous 
sense  of  right,  his  disdain  of  meaner  minds  and  motives,  and 
his  wrath  against  oppression.  When  the  volcano  once  began 
to  work,  the  lava  overflowed  in  a  torrent  which,  while  irre¬ 
sistible,  was  sometimes  perhaps  undisciiminating ;  but  there 
was  breadth,  massiveness,  and  grandeur  throughout;  a  noble 
example  of  prodigious  intellect  dedicated  to  the  purest  and 
truest  patriotism,  without  one  selfish  tinge  to  sully,  or  one  base 
ingredient  to  taint  its  influence. 

Macaulay  writes  himself  so  plainly  in  his  works,  that  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  attempt  any  laboured  delineation  of 
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his  genius ;  but  as  it  begins  to  recede  from  the  point  of  vision 
its  radiance  increases.  Gradually  taking  his  place  among 
those  that  dwell  in  that  Pantheon  in  which  the  present  world 
places  the  heroes  of  the  past,  he  fills  a  higher  position  than 
when  envious  critics  and  indignant  friends  wrangled  over  his 
intellectual  conquests,  and  grudged  or  defended  his  renown. 
Now  that  he  is  gone  we  can  better  appreciate  what  we  have 
lost,  and  what  in  our  day  we  cannot  look  to  have  replaced. 

With  whom  shall  we  rank  him?  In  intellectual  power  cer¬ 
tainly  with  the  greatest.  Neither  the  versatile  Bolingbroke,  nor 
the  wayward,  graceful,  inspired,  and  impracticable  Burke,  need 
have  disdained  the  comparison.  In  pliancy  and  ease  Boling¬ 
broke  surpasses  him,  as  Burke  does  in  delicacy  of  fancy,  but  in 
fertility  of  resource,  fire,  and  power  he  excels  them  both.  We 
choose  these  two  names  as  the  greatest  of  the  class  to  which 
Macaulay  properly  belongs, — the  literary  statesmen  of  England. 
It  is  needless  to  compare  him  with  historians  like  Hume  or 
Gibbon,  or  with  political  leaders  like  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
rival  parties.  He  did  not  belong  to  either  order.  His  writings 
were  for  the  most  part  political,  not  philosophical ;  and,  like  those 
both  of  Bolingbroke  and  Burke,  they  derived  their  tendency 
and  colour  from  his  views  of  public  and  political  life.  He  was 
a  statesman  writing  of  history.  AVith  Burke,  indeed,  he  has 
a  strong  affinity :  the  same  impetuous  temperament,  the  same 
ear  for  sonorous  composition,  the  same  delightful  power  of 
abstracting  and  absorbing  the  mind,  and  the  same  genuine  and 
unaffected  warmth.  But  Burke,  with  all  his  refinement,  has 
an  element  of  coarseness  about  him,  of  which  Alacaulay  was 
entirely  destitute,  and  if  the  touch  of  the  Irish  statesman  was 
freer  his  drawing  was  not  so  true.  Burke’s  judgment  followed, 
Macaulay’s  led,  the  course  of  passionate  and  intense  emotion, 
which  frequently  lured  the  first  astray,  but  never  beguiled  the 
manly  sense  of  the  last. 

Bolingbroke,  in  capacity  and  power,  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
ambitious  standard  than  Burke.  But  he  must  be  judged 
more  by  what  he  could  have  done  than  by  what  he  did.  He 
seems,  so  far  as  we  know  him,  to  have  had,  like  Alacaulay,  a 
prodigious  memory,  which  served  him  as  a  storehouse  where  he 
found  everything  worthy  of  remembrance  in  letters  or  in  time 
whenever  he  had  occasion  for  it,  and  he  wielded,  perhaps,  the 
most  brilliant,  pure,  and  sparkling  style  of  any  writer  in  the 
language.  He  had  also  an  amount  of  ability  as  a  man  of 
affairs,  with  a  knowledge  of,  and  power  of  adaptation  to,  men 
and  things,  to  which  the  two  others  had  no  pretensions.  But 
he  has  left,  after  all,  only  nominis  umbra — the  shadow,  ill-de- 
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fined  and  misty,  of  a  mighty  name.  Save  that  he  has  in  a  few 
tracts,  intended  to  be  ephemeral,  embalmed  in  the  richest  words 
the  language  could  furnish  some  grand  muscular  delineations  of 
that  constitution  which  he  did  his  best  to  upset,  nothing  tangible 
remains  of  his  genius.  He  did  nothing,  and  the  fault  lay  not 
in  his  stars  which  he  blamed  so  freely,  but  in  himself,  —  in  the 
coldness,  selfishness,  and  insincerity  of  his  nature. 

Alongside  either,  Macaulay  holds  his  place,  nor  does  he 
suffer  by  the  contrast.  Within  his  own  range,  and  it  was  large, 
his  power  was  prodigious.  Gifted  with  a  force  of  memory  of 
the  rarest  kind,  retentive  and  precise  to  a  degree  which  rendered 
pastime  to  him  what  to  most  men  is  laborious  toil ;  an  extent  of 
scholarship  both  cultivated  and  varied ;  a  glowing  fancy  which 
coloured  and  tinted  with  the  flush  of  poetry  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  learning ;  a  fine  ear  for  rhythm ;  a  true  pleasure  in  the  roll 
and  music  of  words, — he  brought  these  rare  materials  to  bear  on 
the  best  and  highest  interests  of  his  country  and  mankind.  In 
large  and  single-hearted  views  of  public  policy  he  far  outstrips 
either  of  his  rivals.  As  an  orator,  as  a  deliverer  of  great, 
weighty,  powerful  rhetorical  appeals,  we  know  not  any  one  who 
can  be  placed  before  him.  Had  he  not  been  so  soon  removed, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  physically  disabled  from  pursuing  his 
parliamentary  career,  there  was  no  height  of  eminence  to 
which  he  might  not  have  attained.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  he 
was  not  a  debater.  AVe  do  not  at  all  concur  in  this  estimate  of 
him.  Except  in  practice,  he  had  all  the  qualities  which  make 
up  a  debater  —  quickness,  ready  wit,  ever  present  resources, 
keen  reasoning,  powerful,  sonorous,  although  sometimes  pon¬ 
derous  declamation.  Indeed,  if  his  reputation  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  I'.ad  not  been  so  high,  and  if  his  tastes  had  not  rather  led 
him  to  shun  the  contention  of  political  assemblies  and  to 
prefer  the  retirement  of  his  more  studious  avocations,  there  is 
no  height  to  which  Macaulay  might  not  have  risen  in  the  arena 
of  debate.  His  power,  perhaps,  was  somewhat  unwieldy  for 
the  ordinary  gladiatorship  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  he 
had  versatility  enough  to  have  overcome  that  defect.  He 
showed  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  aptitude  for  reply,  and, 
above  all,  that  power  of  swaying  large  assemblies,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  true  power  and  efficiency  of  Parliamentary  oratory. 
Even  as  it  is,  some  of  his  recorded  speeches  may  rank  with 
the  greatest  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
very  last  speech  he  ever  made  in  that  Hou^,  had  the  rare 
result  of  converting  a  minority  into  a  majority,  —  indeed  a 
very  small  minority  into  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  right  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
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ment.  The  bill  which  had  for  its  object  to  render  that  judicial 
functionary  ineligible,  had  passed  the  second  reading  without 
a  division.  On  the  motion  for  the  Speaker  leaving  the  cliair, 
Macaulay  came  down  and  delivered  one  of  his  most  w’eighty 
and  effective  orations.  The  consequence  was  that  the  bill  was 
lost  by  a  large  majority,  and  although  we  regret  to  say  that 
since  that  time  the  privilege  has  never  been  taken  advantage 
of,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  remains  eligible  for  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Thus  while  alongside  even  the  thunders  of  Bui-ke,  and  the 
vast  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  Macaulay  holds  his  place  ;  while 
he  was  a  debater  and  an  orator,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet ;  while  he 
could  inspire  the  fancy  either  in  its  graver  or  lighter  moods, 
impress  the  judgment  and  warm  the  heart ;  he  had  beyond  them 
that  steady-burning  flame  of  patriotism,  that  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  that  strong,  consistent,  impressive  sense  of  the  rights  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  which  from  first  to  last,  in  the  midst 
of  great  political  excitement,  living  when  great  questions  were 
canvassed  by  strong  heads,  kept  him  constant  in  his  course. 
Liberty  was  his  earliest,  and  was  his  latest  theme.  The  scorn 
of  oppression  and  fraud  and  falsehood,  sympathy  -with  all 
struggling  humanity  against  injustice  and  wrong,  and  above  all 
the  honest  pride  of  an  Englishman  in  the  former  contests  of  his 
countrymen,  and  their  triumphs  and  successes,  were  the  ])i’e- 
vailing  emotions  of  his  mind.  For  these  he  wrote  and  spoke ; 
to  these  ends  he  used  all  those  great  stores  of  learning,  all 
those  wondrous  powers  of  memory  and  reflection,  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  He  wore  his  harness  to  (he  end.  He  fell 
in  the  battle.  It  was  his  ambition  to  lay  the  foundations  on 
which  future  historians  should  build  the  structure  of  English 
constitutional  history.  He  has  not,  alas !  lived  to  complete  the 
great  book  which  he  contemplated.  He  has  left  us,  after  all, 
but  a  mighty  fragment ;  yet  his  work  is  to  a  great  extent 
accomplished.  Time-honoured  error,  prejudice,  bigotry,  and 
narrow-minded  intolerance  have  fled  before  the  voice  of  the  en¬ 
chanter.  These  mists  and  clouds  he  has  cleared  away  for  ever ; 
and  although  the  fabric  remains  an  unfinished  monument  of  his 
genius,  he  has  done  more  for  British  liberty,  and  for  healthful 
political  feeling  in  his  time,  than  we  need  ho^xj  for  from  any 
other  pen  in  this  generation. 

There  is  something  very  touching  and  melancholy  in  the 
fragmentary  volume  before  us.  Lady  Trevelyan  has  done  her 
part  with  great  good-taste  and  discretion.  She  has  rightly 
judged  that  the  public  would  prefer  to  receive  at  her  hand  the 
last  words  of  the  great  historian  precisely  as  he  left  them ; 
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and  the  fidelity  with  which  this  is  done  is  so  complete,  the 
grand,  sonorous  utterances  are  so  strong  and  powerful  to  the 
last,  and  break  off  with  so  sudden  and  abrupt  a  fracture,  that  we 
could  almost  have  told,  even  had  we  not  known,  that  the  full- 
toned  string  had  snapped  in  an  instant,  and  that  death  had  found 
and  claimed  his  victim  in  full  career.  To  ourselves  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  affecting  in  this  transition  from  life 
to  silence — from  vigour  to  the  grave,  which  without  a  word  of 
comment,  or  a  line  of  epitaph,  this  volume  suggests. 

It  begins,  as  it  ends,  abruptly.  It  embraces  in  its  range  the 
period  from  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1697,  to  the  passing  of  the  Resumption  Bill  in  the  summer 
of  1700;  and  contains  a  supplementary  passage  or  chapter  of 
little  more  than  twenty  pages,  commencing  with  the  death  of 
James  in  April  1701,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  William  in 
March  1702. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  conclusion  has  been 
deprived  of  the  rounding  and  finishing  touches  of  the  author, 
the  most  essential  portion  of  the  work  whicli  Macaulay  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself  has  been  accomplished.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
written  the  History  of  England  from  the  accession  of  James  II. 

‘  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,’ 
according  to  the  comprehensive  and  ambitious  design  with  which 
he  started.  It  soon  must  have  become  obvious  to  himself  that 
the  scheme  which  he  had  sketched  in  his  fertile  brain,  was 
beyond  the  physical  powers  he  could  command.  No  life  could 
be  long  enough,  no  constitution  sufficiently  vigorous,  to  afford 
the  leisure  or  to  sustain  the  labour  which  such  a  task,  to  be  so 
performed,  must  have  put  in  requisition.  It  was,  however, 
within  reasonable  hope,  and  formed  the  limit  of  his  own  expec¬ 
tation,  that  his  work  might  have  reached  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  But  much  as  we  have  lost,  by  the  want  of 
his  account  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  eighteenth  eentury, 
so  brilliant  both  in  literature  and  in  arms,  and  splendid  as,  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  would  have  been  the  historical  epic  which  he  would 
have  composed  out  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  Swift  and  At- 
terbury,  Bollngbroke  and  Addison,  the  last  reign  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  the  first  adherents  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
the  chief  part  of  his  design  has  been  achieved.  He  has 
written  the  English  history  of  William  of  Orange  in  cha¬ 
racters  deeply  carved  on  our  constitution — never  to  be  obli¬ 
terated  while  it  remains.  To  clear  away  the  rust  and  rub¬ 
bish  which  time  had  accumulated  —  to  scatter  the  mists  and 
vapours  of  subservience  and  party  rancour,  and  time-serving 
philosophy  which  obscured  our  great  Exodus  from  arbitrary 
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power — to  disclose  in  their  massive  grandeur  the  true  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  present  liberty,  v:as  a  t^k  equal  to,  and  not  too 
great  for  his  genius;  and  this  he  has  performed.  As  time- 
mellows  the  judgment,  and  distance  combines  more  completely 
the  proportions  of  this  history,  the  vast  gift  which  he  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  his  country  will  be  the  more  truly  appreciated. 
We  have  not  been  slow,  as  our  criticism  on  his  last  two  volumes 
evinces,  to  speak  our  minds  freely  on  his  faults,  and  defects, 
and  prejudices.  But  now  that  all  is  done,  trying  to  bring  back 
our  minds,  and  associations,  and  impressions  to  what  they  were 
in  1847,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  real  narrative  of 
the  Revolution  settlement  dates  from  this  publication.  The 
bones,  indeed,  existed  previously,  .scattered  up  and  down  in 
recesses  more  or  less  obscure ;  but  the  life  was  wanting  until 
breathed  into  them  by  his  ardent  and  courageous  spirit  — 
and  as  long  as  the  memory  of  English  liberty  survives,  we 
believe  these  five  volumes  will  be  regarded  as  its  noblest 
vindication. 

The  characteristics,  indeed,  of  the  three  publications  vary  . 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  three  periods  to  which  they  arc 
devoted.  The  first,  full  of  incident,  adventure,  and  romance  — 
the  shaking  of  thrones,  and  the  agitations  of  society  which  ac¬ 
company  changes  of  dynasty,  atforded  to  his  brilliant  pencil  a 
theme  of  rare  attraction ;  and  no  one  will  ever  forget  the 
admiration  and  wonder  with  which  his  opening  volumes  were 
jieruscd,  and  with  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  work  was 
received  which  united  the  rarest  accuracy  of  an  historian  to  the 
charms  and  witchery  of  a  romance.  The  rarest  accuracy  we  may 
well  claim  for  them ;  for  although  the  world  has  long  since  for¬ 
gotten  most  of  the  microscopic  cavils  with  which  he  was  then  as¬ 
sailed,  and  although  the  more  shallow  and  dull  of  his  readers  were 
slow  to  believe  that  truth  could  be  made  more  interesting  than 
fiction,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  came  triumphant  out 
of  not  only  the  more  lofty  crucible  of  opinion,  but  the  meaner 
meshes  and  cobwebs  of  minute  censors  of  dates,  and  carping 
critics  of  small  facts.  To  some  of  these  we  adverted  in  our 
notice  of  the  two  first  volumes  in  1849,  and  further  investiga¬ 
tion  has  only  resulted  in  placing  his  industry  and  fidelity  as 
much  above  those  of  his  hostile  critics,  as  he  soars  above  all 
his  predecessors  in  lofty  conception  and  comprehensive  grasp. 

His  object  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Revolution  which  should  be  firm  and  stable; 
to  fix  firmly  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  illustrate  and  perpetuate 
in  the  remembrance  of  his  countrymen,  the  real  principles  on 
which  our  constitution  was  founded,  and  tlu;  imixniance  as  well 
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as  the  glory  of  the  struggle  from  whieh  our  political  privileges 
arose.  He  had  seen,  as  we  have  all  seen,  how  easy  it  is,  when 
the  battle  is  over,  to  forget  the  principle  for  which  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  fought,  in  the  ease  and  security  of  the  victory. 
He  had  seen  those  who  lived  in  liberty  and  in  peace,  because 
their  forefathers  lived  in  strife  and  action,  only  too  ready  to 
recall,  amid  the  constitutional  privileges  which  we  enjoy,  the 
obsolete  doctrines  of  discarded  prerogative,  and  to  weep  over 
the  woes  of  unworthy  rulers.  The  theme,  therefore,  which  the 
two  first  volumes  of  his  history  profess  to  illustrate,  was  the 
commencement  of  that  great  struggle ;  and  no  one  can  forget 
with  what  a  trumpet  tone  he  sounded  in  the  cars  of  the  British 
public,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  the  great  principles  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  constitutional  liberty. 

In  these  volumes  he  told,  with  a  spirit  and  elegance  never, 
we  believe,  surpassed,  the  eventful  story  of  the  Revolution, 
painting  it  in  colours  not  more  brilliant  than  true.  That  he 
created  a  hero  for  his  theme  out  of  his  materials,  in  no  way 
detracts  from  his  merit;  as  it  only  implies  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  that  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  in  the  moral  which 
he  designed  that  it  should  convey.  His  devotion  to  William  of 
Orange  may,  in  detail,  partake  somewhat  of  exaggeration ;  but 
it  is  exaggeration  of  that  sort  which  a  skilful  artist  employs  to 
])roduce  the  effect  of  life  and  reality.  He  was  the  centre  of  his 
historical  jneture,  nor  can  the  most  impartial  lover  of.  truth 
complain  that  the  light  falls  on  him  advantageously. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  were  devoted  to  themes  more 
varied  in  character,  less  exciting,  and  more  difficult  to  handle. 
The  Revolution  was  over.  Tfie  new  dynasty  had  taken  pos¬ 
session,  and  inspired  confidence  in  England  and  respect  abroad. 
But  the  difficulties  which  common  dangers  had  smothered,  broke 
out  on  the  return  of  safety  and  order.  The  scope  of  these 
volumes  was  to  recount  how  the  foundations  of  constitutional 
government  were  laid,  on  the  ruins  which  the  Stuarts  had  left 
behind  them;  how  the  jealousies  incident  to  the  power  of  a 
foreigner  were  met  and  surmounted ;  how  the  intrigues  of  the 
exiled  family  and  the  designs  of  France  were  counteracted  and 
baffled — for  how  long  treachery  was  on  the  eve  of  success, 
what  diflSculties  it  caused,  and  what  disasters  it  threatened, 
and  how  in  the  end  it  was  trodden  out  and  extinguished.  In 
the  course  of  this  narrative  the  historian,  of  course,  was  obh’ged 
to  encounter  many  topics  of  controversy,  of  smaller  influence, 
but  on  that  account  more  keenly  contested  now,  than  the 
broader  battles  of  Jacobite  and  Whig.  But  here,  also,  al¬ 
though  the  occasions  for  criticism  were  of  course  more  nume- 
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rous,  MacauLiy’s  power,  knowledge,  and  brilliancy  have  im¬ 
parted  an  interest  and  life  to  his  narrative  which  no  other 
historian  has  attained.  Ko  doubt  his  campaigns  are  dull,  and 
so,  we  suspect,  were  the  campaigns  themselves.  But  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  existing  system  of  government,  the  first  cabinet, 
the  rise  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  history  of  constitutional 
finance,  and  many  subjects  of  a  cognate  nature,  are  treated  of 
in  a  style  both  weighty  and  striking,  fitted  equally  to  attract 
the  attention,  to  impress  the  memory,  and  to  stimulate  inquiry. 
We  there  are  taught  how  the  turbid  and  troubled  state  of  the 
political  waters,  the  instability  of  all  public  men,  the  intrigues 
of  most  of  them  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  and  the 
strong,  sturdy  form  of  parliamentary  supremacy  cropping  up 
amid  the  general  disquietude,  surround,  perplex,  and  disturb  the 
uncongenial  mind  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  whose  thoughts  arc 
far  away  in  Holland,  and  whose  cares  and  dreams  arc  all  with 
the  ambition  of  France  and  the  balance  of  power.  Ireland,  too, 
has  to  be  conquered,  Scotland  has  to  be  appeased  and  settled, 
her  Church  to  be  satisfied,  and  her  clans  to  be  conciliated  or 
overawed. 

We  took  occasion,  when  in  the  course  of  our  critical  labours 
it  became  our  duty  to  review  these  volumes,  to  enter  into  various 
discussions  as  to  the  different  views  which  ^Ir.  Macaulay  had 
maintained  in  the  course  of  them.  As  he  was  obliged  to  deal 
with  subjects  less  exciting  and  less  interesting  in  themselves,  to 
some  extent  the  prejudices  of  the  writer  became  more  apparent 
than  they  had  been  when  his  topics  were  more  general,  and  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  which  we  entertained 
upon  several  questions  on  which  we  differed  from  his  views.  But 
although  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  this  great  work,  like  all 
others,  was  fairly  susceptible  of  criticism,  we  never  abandoned 
the  opinion  which  we  formed  at  first,  that  while  Macaulay  had 
added  a  new  charm  to  history,  and  had  thrown  over  the  detail 
of  facts  all  the  interest  of  fictitious  narrative,  he  was  not  only 
the  most  eloquent,  but  the  most  accurate,  of  historians.  It  is 
true  that  he  paints  so  vividly  and  writes  with  so  much  empha¬ 
sis,  that  any  errors  he  docs  commit  strike  more  vividly  than  in 
a  duller  and  a  tamer  style.  And  so  he  has  been  assailed  by 
small  critics  upon  numberless  little  points  of  very  little  materi¬ 
ality  to  the  general  scope  or  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  but 
which  have  been  made  the  exeuse  for  assaults  as  slender  in 
their  foundation  as  they  are  ungenerous  and  unworthy  in  them¬ 
selves. 

W e  hardly  expected  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  to  have  resumed  any  topic  of 
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that  kind.  We  quoted,  in  our  criticism  on  the  first  two 
volumes,  a  passage  from  a  contemporary  periodical,  which,  with 
reference  to  a  few  remarks  we  are  now  going  to  make,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  again  to  present  to  our  readers :  — 

‘We  shall  not’  (said  a  writer  in  Blacktcood’s  Magazine  in  a  cri¬ 
tique  on  the  two  first  volumes,)  ‘  in  treating  of  the  merits  of  this  very 
remarkable  production,  adopt  the  not  uncommon  practice  of  reviewers 
on  such  occasions.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  be  better  informed  on 
the  details  of  the  subject  than  the  author.  We  shall  not  set  up  the 
reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  against  the  study  of  half  a  life¬ 
time.  We  shall  not  imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of  the  author,  and  having  got  the 
clue  to  the  requisite  information,  proceed  to  examine  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  every  particular  of  his  narrative,  and  make  in  consequence 
a  vast  display  of  knowledge  wholly  derived  from  the  reading  which 
he  has  suggested.  We  shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to  suppose  we  have 
made  a  great  discovery  in  biography,  because  we  have  ascertained 
that  some  Lady  Caroline  of  the  last  generation  was  born  on  the  7th 
of  October,  1674,  instead  of  the  8th  of  February,  1675,  as  the  histo¬ 
rian  with  shameful  negligence  has  affirmed  ;  nor  shall  we  take  credit 
to  ourselves  for  a  journey  down  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the  parish 
register  on  the  subject.  As  little  shall  w'e  in  future  accuse  Macaulay 
of  inaccuracy  in  describing  battles,  because  on  referring,  without 
mentioning  it,  to  the  military  authorities  he  has  quoted,  and  the  page 
he  has  referred  to,  we  have  discovered  that  at  some  battle,  as  Mal- 
plaquet,  Lottum’s  men  stood  on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
when  he  says  they  stood  on  the  left ;  or  that  Marlborough  dined  on 
a  certain  day  at  one  o’clock,  when  in  point  of  fact  he  did  not  sit 
down,  as  is  proved  by  incontestable  authority,  till  half-past  two.  We 
shall  leave  such  minute  and  Lilliputian  criticism  to  the  minute]  and 
Lilliputian  minds  by  whom  alone  they  are  ever  made.  Mr.  Macaulay 
can  afford  to  smile  at  all  reviewers  who  affect  to  possess  more  than 
his  own  gigantic  stores  of  information.' 

We  have  made  this  quotation  because  an  attempt  has  been 
recently  made  to  revive  the  notion  which  was  so  thoroughly 
exposed  and  refuted  at  the  time,  that  while  Macaulay’s  history 
is  interesting,  it  is  not  trusUvorthy.  And,  strange  to  say,  in 
the  very  journal  in  which  these  honourable  sentiments  were 
expressed,  a  variety  of  articles  have  appeared  which  have  for 
their  object  to  convey  this  impression  to  the  public,  and  which 
are  now  published  separately  under  the  somewhat  pretentious 
title  of  ‘  The  New  Examen,’ — a  work  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
our  present  article.  Had  Lord  Macaulay  been  alive,  we  should 
certainly  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  replying  to  so  very 
superficial  and  so  very  inaccurate  a  performance.  He  knew 
himself  how  to  deal  with  all  assaults  of  that  kind  in  a  fashion 
which  never  left  his  adversaries  any  reason  to  congratulate 
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themselves  on  the  result  of  their  tourney.  We  only  call 
attention  to  it  now  from  a  feeHng  of  indignation  not  unnatural 
at  the  flimsy  grounds  on  which  the  assault  is  made,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  has  appeared.  Probably  the  author  in 
collecting  and  publishing  these  essays  had  no  intention  but  to 
promote  historical  truth ;  but  we  could  only  wish  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  historian  whom  he  so  unreservedly  attacks, 
a  little  of  his  careful  study,  clear  appreciation,  and  accurate 
research. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr.  Paget  through  the 
various  criticisms  whifh  tliis  volume  contains.  But  we  mean 
simply  to  illustrate  in  a  few  sentences  the  inconclusive  nature 
of  his  arguments,  and  the  carping  spirit  of  his  work.  He 
chooses  as  the  subject  of  his  depreciatory  remarks  five  themes, — 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  Viscount  Dundee,  and  William  Penn  ;  and 
he  thinks  he  has  proved  in  all  these  that  Macaulay  has  com¬ 
mitted  errors,  has  omitted  facts  which  he  might  have  known, 
or  has  stated  facts  which  he  has  not  verified.  He  thinks  he  is 
unjust  to  3Iarlborough ;  he  thinks  that  he  palliates  William  in 
his  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  he  thinks  that  he 
speaks  with  too  great  bitterness  of  the  Highlands,  and  paints 
them  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  something  like  gall  and  dislike ; 
he  thinks  that  Claverhouse  W’as  a  hero,  while  Macaulay  looks 
upon  him  as  a  savage ;  and  he  winds  up  with  the  everlasting 
criticism  on  his  estimate  and  strictures  on  William  Penn. 

Well,  if  all  this  were  true,  what  then?  Is  Macaulay  not 
a  great  historian,  even  if  these  things  be  as  Mr.  Paget  pre¬ 
tends  they  arc  ?  Has  this  critic  no  soul  for  liberty,  no  love  of 
Lis  country,  no  pride  in  her  contests  for  popular  rights,  that 
he  cannot  appreciate  so  noble  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  free¬ 
dom,  because  in  his  small  researches  he  has  found  a  date  wrong 
here,  or  a  letter  omitted  there  ?  It  is  impossible  that  a  man 
writing  of  fifteen  years  of  great  events  can  avoid  some  casual 
slips,  or  be  free  of  some  inclination  of  the  scale ;  but  it  is  a 
paltry  task  to  depreciate  and  cry  down  the  greatest  efforts  of 
genius,  and  the  noblest  aspirations  of  free  men,  because  of 
blemishes  and  faults  such  as  these,  if  blemishes  and  faults  they 
be. 

But  is  the  general  charge  true  ?  Has  it  any  semblance  of 
truth?  We  may  judge  of  Hercules  by  his  foot,  and  of  this 
critic,  who  is  no  Hercules,  by  one  or  two  instances ;  and  those 
we  shall  select  will  be  more  than  sufficient.  At  least  we  are 
entitled  to  require  at  Mr.  Paget’s  hands  that  he  shall  be  free 
from  the  defect  which  he  so  bitterly  blames.  And  now  for  a 
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word  or  two  on  some  of  the  illustrations  by  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  good  the  attack  which  he  has  with  so  much 
temerity  undertaken. 

As  to  iSIarlborough  he  uses  very  strong  language ;  he  quotes 
a  passage  —  a  striking  passage  enough  —  in  which  Macaulay 
charges  Marlborough  with  having  betrayed  to  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  the  intended  attack  upon  Brest  in  1694,  and  having 
thereby  lured  Talmash  the  admiral  to  an  action,  which  resulted 
in  his  death.  Macaulay  says  not  only  that  Marlborough  had 
betrayed  the  intended  attack  to  the  French,  and  that  thereby 
the  enemy  were  prepared  for  it,  and  Talmash’s  life  was  sacrificed, 
but  that  Talmash  complained  that  he  had  been  led  into  it  by 
treachery,  and  that  this  treachery  was  one  of  the  basest  of  all 
the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough.  Mr.  Paget  says,  that 
he  accepts  ‘  this  passage  as  the  battle  ground  on  which  to  decide 
‘  the  question  how  far  Lord  Macaulay’s  treatment  of  evidence 
‘entitles  him  to  confidence  as  an  historian.’  He  then  says, 

*  The  charge  may  be  divided  under  four  heads:  — 

‘  I.  That  Marlborough,  making  use  of  sources  of  information 
peculiar  to  himself,  discovered  the  design  of  the  Government  to  make 
a  descent  upon  Brest,  and  revealed  it  to  James,  and  through  him  to 
Louis,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  known  it  in  time  to  prepare  for 
defence. 

‘  II.  That  the  information  so  communicated  by  Marlborough  en¬ 
abled  the  French  Government  to  take  such  steps,  and  that  they  did 
thereupon  take  such  steps,  as  rendered  the  expedition  abortive. 

‘  HI.  That  Talmash  was  by  these  means  lured  into  a  snare,  and  to 
use  Lord  Jlacaulay’s  words,  “  perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hun- 
“  dred  villanies  of  Marlborough.” 

‘  IV.  That  Marlborough  was  thus  the  real  author  of  the  slaughter 
at  Camaret  Bay,  and  the  murderer  of  Talmash  ;  his  object  being  to 
get  rid  of  Talmash  as  a  personal  rival,  and  to  force  himself  back  into 
the  service  of  the  Government  and  the  possession  of  the  important 
and  lucrative  places  from  which  he  had  been  discharged  two  years 
before. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  this  picture.  If  it  be 
true,  Marlborough  was  a  monster  of  depravity :  if  it  be  false,  and  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  Lord  Macaulay  had  before  him  the  evidence 
showing  its  falsehood,  we  should  be  sorry  to  put  into  plain  English 
what  Lord  Macaulay  must  be  held  to  be  in  the  estimation  of  all 
honest  men.’ 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  professed  examination  of  the  evidence, 
and  sums  up  by  saying ; — 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  any  Englishman,  it  is  impossible  for  any  honest 
man,  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this  attack  upon  Marlborough,  and  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  without  feelings  of 
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the  deepest  indignation  ;  ’  and  that  ‘  Lord  Macaulay  is  beyond  com¬ 
parison  the  greatest  master  of  brilliant  and  unscrupulous  historical 
fiction  that  ever  adorned  the  language  of  England.’ 

Well,  these  are  very  strong,  very  foolish,  and  very  un¬ 
pardonable  words;  they,  at  all  events,  require  strong  facts 
to  warrant  them.  And  what  do  our  readers  think  is  the 
foundation  on  which  so  sweeping  and  so  presumptuous  a  censure 
is  founded  ?  Does  Mr.  Paget  deny  that  Marlborough  betrayed 
the  intended  attack  to  the  French  Government?  Not  at  all. 
Does  he  deny  that  Talmash  thought  he  had  been  betrayed  ? 
Notin  the  least.  He  admits  that  Marlborough  acted  the  traitor, 
that  he  informed  the  French  Government  of  the  design,  that 
the  attack  was  made  when  the  enemy  were  better  pre[)ared 
than  was  anticipated,  and  that  Talmash  in  consequence  received 
his  death-wound,  and  attributed  his  defeat  to  treachery;  but 
he  says  others  were  as  great  traitors  as  Marlborough,  and  that 
Godolphin  had,  prior  to  the  date  of  Marlborough’s  letter,  con¬ 
veyed  the  same  information  to  the  French  Government. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  attack  upon  Marlborough  was  in  any 
degree  undeserved,  supposing  all  this  to  be  true.  We  do  not 
feel  the  deepest  indignation  at  Lord  Macaukav.  We  feel  the 
deepest  indignation  at  his  shallow  critic.  We  think  every 
word  that  INIacaulay  said  was  thoroughly  justified.  Marl- 
Dorough  was  not  the  less  a  traitor  because  Godolphin  had 
betrayed  his  master  before :  [Marlborough  did  not  the  less  most 
treacherously  and  villanously  convey  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  information  in  regard  to  the  attack,  because  the  French 
Government  might  previously  have  had  information  from  other 
quarters.  If  the  question  be  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
Marlborough,  if  the  question  relate  to  an  attack  upon  that 
character,  what  could  be  more  base,  or  what  better  foundation 
could  there  be  for  the  remark  of  Macaulay  that  he  only  added 
one  to  his  hundred  villanies  ? 

Mr.  Paget  writes  as  if  Macaulay  were  the  first  historian  who 
had  taken  this  view  of  Marlborough’s  character,  and  in  parti¬ 
cular  as  if  he,  for  the  first  time,  invented  this  charge,  which  no 
honest  man  can  rise  from  reading  without  indignation.  But 
the  truth  is,  although  [Mr.  Paget  seems  to  know  nothing  of  it, 
neither  the  general  estimate  nor  the  particular  charge  are  in 
any  respect  new.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Macaulay 
may  not  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  defects  of  [Marl¬ 
borough’s  character,  or  may  not  have  painted  these  defects  in 
somewhat  glaring  colours.  We  find  even  in  this  volume  that 
the  tone  in  which  Marlborough  is  mentioned  is  considerably 
subdued.  But  is  IMacaulay  the  inventor  of  this  estimate  of 
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the  great  general?  We  do  not  indeed  refer  to  the  assaults 
which  were  made  on  him  by  his  enemies.  Swift  said  of  him  — 

<  Come  hither,  all  ye  empty  things, 

Ye  bubbles  raised  by  breath  of  kings  ; 

Let  pride  be  taught  by  this  rebuke 
How  very  mean  a  thing ’s  a  duke. 

From  all  his  ill-got  honours  flung. 

Turned  to  that  dirt  from  whence  he  sprung.’ 

This,  indeed,  was  satire,  'envenomed  by  political  and  personal 
animosity.  But  Mr.  Paget  seems  not  to  know  that  from  a 
fitr  more  trustworthy  source  than  the  satires  of  Swift,  the  same 
character  of  Marlborough  and  the  same  view  of  his  conduct  on 
this  very  matter  were  given  to  the  public  many  years  ago  in 
the  calm  and  judicial  pages  of  Ilallam.  In  a  note  to  the  15th 
chapter  of  his  ‘  Constitutional  History  ’  occurs  the  following 
passage :  — 

‘  As  for  Lord  Marlborough,  he  was  among  the  first,  if  we  except 
some  Scot  renegades,  who  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
He  had  so  signally  broken  the  ties  of  personal  gratitude  in  his  deser¬ 
tion  of  the  King  on  that  occasion,  that,  according  to  the  severe  re¬ 
mark  of  Hume,  his  conduct  required  for  ever  afterwards  the  most 
upright,  the  most  -disinterested,  and  most  public-spirited  behaviour 
to  render  it  justifiable.  What  then  must  we  think  of  it  if  we  find  in 
the  whole  of  this  great  man’s  political  life  nothing  but  ambition  and 
rapacity  in  his  motives,  nothing  but  treachery  and  intrigue  in  his 
means!  He  betrayed  and  abandoned  James,  because  he  could  not 
rise  in  his  favour  without  a  sacrifice  that  he  did  not  care  to  make ; 
he  abandoned  William  and  betrayed  England,  because  some  obstacles 
stood  yet  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  I  do  not  mean  only,  when  I 
say  that  he  betrayed  England,  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty  at  the  feet  of  James  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  ;  hut 
that  in  one  memorable  instance  he  communicated  to  the  Court  of  St. 
Germains,  and  through  that  t»  the  Court  of  Versailles,  the  secret  of 
an  expedition  against  Brest,  which  failed  in  consequence,  with  the 
loss  of  the  commander  and  800  men.  (Dalrymple,  iii.  13.  Life  of 
James,  522.  Maepherson,  i.  487.)  In  short,  his  whole  life  was  such 
a  picture  of  meatiness  and  treachery  that  one  must  rate  military 
services  very  high  indeed  to  preserve  any  esteem  for  his  memory' 

It  would  be  quite  enough,  to  prove  the  extravagance  of  this 
attack  on  Macaulay,  to  show  that  it  is  one  equally  applicable  to 
Ilallam.  If  Macaulay  has  falsified  history  on  this  subject,  so 
has  Ilallam :  and  the  same  plain  English  which  Mr.  Paget 
refrains  from  printing  about  Macaulay,  would  be  quite  as  justly 
insinuated  about  Hallam. 

But,  as  might  be  expected,  no  one  is  wrong,  or  even  went 
wrong  about  this  matter,  excepting  Mr.  Paget  himself.  He 
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expends  a  great  deal  of  research  in  proving  that  in  the  spring  of 
1694  Lord  Godolphin  had  betrayed  to  the  French  Government 
the  design  of  William  to  make  a  naval  descent  on  Brest :  that 
the  French  Court  knew  this  from  Godolphin  before  the  date 
of  Marlborough’s  letter,  and  that  William  himself  knew  that 
he  had  been  betrayed.  All  this  is  quite  true,  and  quite  noto¬ 
rious  ;  but  Lord  ^Macaulay’s  propositions,  even  as  paraphrased 
by  ^Ir.  Paget,  are  not  the  less,  one  and  all  of  them,  accurate. 
Lord  Godolphin’s  treachery  had,  in  point  of  fact,  no  connexion 
with  the  defeat  at  Camaret  Bay,  and  the  information  furnished 
by  Marlborougli  was  entirely  new,  and  entirely  the  cause  of  the 
disaster. 

This  appears  quite  clearly  from  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Hallam. 

The  first  is  ‘  Dalrymple’s  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  ’  (pub¬ 
lished  in  1788).  In  the  third  book  of  the  third  part  of  that 
work,  Vol.  iii.  page  43,  the  following  passage  occurs ;  — 

‘The  year  1694  is  made  remarkable  by  an  event  which,  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  cause,  accounts  for  all  the  bad  success  of  King 
William’s  war  by  land  and  sea;  though  conducted  by  a  prince  of 
abilities,  commanding  a  people  enriched  by  long  peace,  and  unbroke 
by  war ;  because  it  proves  that  his  counsels  were  betrayed  to  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  greatest  persons  in  his  service.* 

He  goes  on  to  state  the  intention  of  the  attack  on  Brest  by 
King  William,  and  proceeds  thus :  — 

‘  But  his  intention  was  betrayed  to  the  late  King  by  intelligence 
in  the  spring,  from  Lord  Godolphin,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
afterwards  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Marlborough,  eldest  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service,  of  date  the  4th  of  May,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
project  against  Toulon  w'as  betrayed  two  years  afterwards  by  Lord 
Sunderland.' 

‘  Marlborough’s  letter  was  a  strange  endeavour,  yet  natural  desire 
even  in  the  most  wicked,  to  reconcile  their  profligacy  with  their  duty, 
in  their  own  eyes  and  those  of  others,  contained  the  following  words  ; 
“  This  -will  be  a  great  advantage  to  England.  But  no  advantage 
“  can  prevent  or  ever  shall  prevent  me  from  informing  you  of  all  that 
“  I  believe  to  be  for  your  service.  Therefore  you  may  make  your  own 
“  use  of  this  intelligence,  which  you  may  depend  upon  being  exactly 
“true.”’ 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  letter,  with  General  Sackfield’s 
letter,  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  are  translated  in  a  note,  and  their 
tenor  is  exceedingly  important,  because  they  prove  beyond  all 
question  that  the  Intelligence  given  by  them  was  recent  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  James  did  not  know,  and  could  not  have  known 
otherwise ;  and  they  also  show  that  Mr.  Paget’s  idea  that 
Marlborough  only  gave  the  information  because  he  knew  it 
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would  be  of  no  service  is  not  only  a  weak,  but  a  most  unfounded 
imagination. 

General  Sackfield’s  letter  was  written  in  cipher.  Mr.  Paget 
innocently  says,  ‘  Marlborough’s  letter  is  not  dated,  but  the 

*  compiler  of  the  life  of  James,  and  Lord  Macaulay  himself, 

‘  concur  in  assigning  the  4th  of  May  as  the  date.’  But  if  Mr. 
Paget  had  consulted  the  original  letters  as  Dalrymple  gives 
them,  he  would  have  found  that  General  Sackfield’s  letter, 
which  enclosed  that  of  Lord  Marlborough,  was  dated  the  3rd 
of  May,  1694,  and  proceeds  thus: — 

‘  3  May,  1694. 

‘  I  have  just  now  received  the  enclosed  for  the  King.  It  is  from 
Lord  Churchill.  But  no  person  but  the  Queen  and  you  must  know 
from  whom  it  comes.  Therefore  for  the  love  of  God  let  it  be  kept  a 
secret  even  from  Lord  Middleton.  I  send  it  by  express,  judging  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the  service  of  the  King  my  master, 
and  consequently  for  the  service  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 
You  see  by  the  contents  of  this  letter  that  1  am  not  deceived  in  the 
judgment  I  formed  of  Admiral  Russel,  and  I  fear  he  will  never  act 
otherwise.’ 

Does  ^Ir.  Paget  imagine  that  General  Sackfield  would  ever 
have  written  in  these  terms  of  information  which  had  been 
notorious  for  two  months ;  or,  that  Sackfield,  as  well  as  Marl¬ 
borough,  wjis,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘  seeking  credit  for  a 

*  service  of  no  value’? 

Then  follows  a  translation  of  Marlborough’s  letter  to  James, 
which  was  undated,  but  afterwards  docketed  by  James  himself 
‘  4th  May.’ 

‘  It  is  only  to-day  I  have  learnt  the  news  I  now  write  you,  which 
is  that  the  bombketches  and  the  twelve  regiments  encamped  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  with  the  two  regiments  of  marines,  all  commanded  by 
Talmasb,  are  destined  for  burning  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  the  mcn-of-war  which  are  there.’ 

Then  follows  the  passage  already  quoted,  and  he  proceeds;  — 

‘  But  1  must  conjure  you  for  your  own  interest  to  let  no  one  know 
but  the  Queen  and  the  bearer  of  this  letter. 

‘  Russel  sails  to-morrow  with  forty  ships,  the  rest  being  not  yet 
paid.  BtU  it  is  said  that  within  ten  days  the  rest  of  the  fleet  will 
follow,  and  at  the  same  time  the  land  forces. 

‘  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  this  some  time  ago  from  Admiral 
Russel ;  but  he  alw'ays  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that 
he  knew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad 
sign  of  the  man’s  intentions ;  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  letter  comes  safe  to  your  hands.’ 

Dalrymple  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  this  letter  was  the  hold  which  Harley  had  over 
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Marlborough,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  voluntary  exile  in  1712. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that — 

‘  Admiral  Russel,  by  private  orders  from  King  James,  having 
accepted  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  taken  from  him 
the  year  before,  and  King  James  having  given  him  private  instruc¬ 
tions  through  the  hands  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  to  him,  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  and  Marlborough, 
and  others,  to  create  delays  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  fieet,  Lord 
Berkh-y,  who  commanded  it,  was  not  ready  to  sail  till  the  first  week 
of  June.'  * 

lie  proceeds  to  assert  that  Talmash,  who  — 

‘  Was  too  prudent  to  allude  to  treachery  sooner,  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  he,  who  had  once  had  private  connections  with  the  late  King, 
was  reported  to  have  mixed  in  his  expressions  a  satisfaction  of  having 
died  fur  his  country,  with  complaints  that  he  had  fallen  by  the 
treachery  of  his  countrymen.’ 

How,  then,  can  Mr.  Paget  assert  that  the  man  who  lured 
him  into  the  snare,  and  who  helped  to  delay  the  expedition, 
could  not  possibly  be  Marlborough  ?  He  was  Marlborough. 

If  Mr.  Paget  ever  read  what  we  have  quoted,  which  pro¬ 
bably  he  never  did,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  been  convinced, 
what  our  readers  must  see  plainly  enough,  that  ^larlborough 
was  the  evil  genius  who  swayed  this  vast  treachery.  To  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter,  in  the  terms  we  have 
quoted,  and  sent  it  through  a  despatch  in  cipher  from  King 
James’s  General,  did  not  convey  information  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  and  know  that  he  was  doing  so,  is  a  weakness 
which  none  but  the  most  superficial  and  most  uncandid  could 
entertain.  But,  at  all  events,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
critic  who  accuses  Macaulay  of  unscrupulous  fiction  in  simply 
reproducing,  and  expressing  with  his  own  innate  vigour,  what 
no  historian  has  doubted  since  the  publication  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  ? 

But  it  seems  Lord  Macaulay  did  not  mention  Godolphin’s 
share  in  the  treachery,  and  that  his  share  was  so  great  that 
ISIarlborough’s  was  a  silly  supplement  to  it,  made  at  a  time  when 
it  was  useless.  Let  Mr.  Paget  study  the  following  ])assage 
from  Maepherson’s  ‘  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Kestor- 
‘  ation  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  1775,’  also 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hallam. 


*  ‘  Tliey  were  persons  wlio  liad  retarded  the  descent,  and  by  that 
means  had  given  France  time  to  fortify  Brest.  This  Marlborough 
never  had  the  power  to  do,  and  never  has  been  accused  of  doing.' 
(Paget,  p.  50.) 
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Macpherson  had  fully  explained,  previously,  (vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 
the  treachery  of  Godolphin,  as  to  the  attack  on  Brest,  in  the 
preceding  March.  He  proceeds  (vol.  ii.  p.  67.) :  — 

‘  But  the  chief  enterprise  of  the  season  was  to  be  directed  against 
Brest.  The  Lord  Godolphin  had  furnished  the  late  King  in  the 
month  of  March  with  this  important  intelligence.  But  from  the  un¬ 
certainty  which  attended  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  UE  could  not  fix 
THE  TIME.  General  Talmash,  contrary  to  the  express  opinion  of 
Russel,  promoted  first,  and  at  length  carried  the  design.  When  the 
Admiral  hoisted  his  flag  at  St.  Helen’s  the  land-forces  destined  for 
the  expedition  were  on  their  march  under  Talmash  to  Portsmouth. 
The  French  had  made  no  secret  of  their  resolution  to  assist,  with 
their  whole  fleet,  the  designs  of  the  Mareschal  de  Koailles  upon 
Barcelona.  The  Court  of  Spain  had  concerted  with  William  to  send 
the  main  body  of  the  combined  fleet  to  protect  the  place.  Men  in 
general  believed  that  the  force  under  Talmash  was  destined  for  the 
same  service.  The  Ffench  were  either  ignorant  of  the  preparations 
of  the  English,  or  they  knew  not  where  the  storm  was  going  to  fall. 
The  alarm  concerning  Brest  which  had  been  raised  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  sent  by  Godolphin  to  James  had  already  subsided.  Besides, 
the  danger  of  France,  upon  that  side,  had  been  lessened  by  the 
actual  sailing  of  her  fleet  from  the  port  of  Brest  on  the  loth  of 
April. 

‘  The  zeal  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  for  the  service  of  the  late 
King,  or  his  aversion  to  the  reigning  Prince,  induced  that  nobleman 
to  become,  upon  this  occasion,  an  informer  against  his  country.  He 
transmitted,  through  the  hands  of  Colonel  Sackville,  intelligence  of 
the  danger  to  which  France  was  exposed.  His  letter  was  dated  on 
the  4th  of  May.* 

Macpherson,  after  giving  the  substance  of  Marlborough’s 
letter,  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  The  event  established  the  truth  of  the 
*  intelligence  transmitted  by  Marlborough,'  and  attributes  to 
that  cause  alone  the  death  of  Talmash,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
fleet.’ 

Here  ^Ir.  Paget  will  find  a  clue  to  unravel  that  little  knot 
which  has  so  perplexed  him.  Godolphin’s  intelligence  had  been 
superseded  by  subsequent  events.  It  was  Marlborough’s  infor¬ 
mation  alone  which  put  the  French  on  their  guard.  It  was 
received  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  fleet  did  not  sail  until  the 
first  week  of  J une.  So  that  it  appears  to  be  conclusively  proved 
that  all  Lord  Macaulay’s  propositions  are  in  every  respect 
correct.  Godolphin’s  information  in  the  spring  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  defeat;  Marlborough’s  information  in  May  un¬ 
questionably  was.  In  short.  Lord  Macaulay  is  right  to  the 
letter;  and  in  no  one  faet,  or  expression,  on  this  subject,  has 
he  been  proved  inaccurate.  The  imputation  itself  never  could 
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have  been  made  by  one  who  had  taken  ordinary  care  to  read 
up  his  subject. 

Marlborough  was  doubtless  a  great  man  —  a  greater  man 
perhaps  than  Macaulay  gave  him  credit  for.  Bolingbroke  said 
of  him :  *  I  take  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
‘  to  that  great  man  whose  faults  I  knew,  whose  virtues  I  admired, 

‘  and  whose  memory  as  the  greatest  general,  and  as  the  greatest 

*  minister  that  our  country,  or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced, 

*  I  honour.’  A  strong  testimony  from  a  powerful  hand.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  charge  Macaulay  makes  is  true,  and 
Ikir.  Paget  has  not  even  the  pitiful  plea  to  urge,  that  his  own 
version  of  the  story,  absurd  and  untrue  as  it  is,  is  in  any  degree 
more  creditable  to  the  memory  he  defends  than  the  aspersion 
which  has  roused  his  indignation. 

As  to  the  massacre  at  Glencoe,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  Mr.  Paget  to  our  criticism  upon  Macaulay’s  third 
and  fourth  volumes  contained  in  our  Number  for  October 
1857.  We  take  leave  to  think  that  he  will  find  there  a  good 
deal  which  he  plainly  does  not  know,  and  which  explains  the 
particulars  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  event  much  more  clearly 
than  the  chapter  before  us.  AVe  took  the  opportunity  on  that 
occasion  of  expressing  our  opinion  that  Macaulay’s  defence  of 
King  AVilliam  was  not  successful,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
vindicate  the  sovereign  from  very  clear  participation  in  the 
result.  But  this  chapter  of  Mr.  Paget’s  leaves  out  of  view  the 
real  moving  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  The  King  had  no  desire 
that  any  cruelty  should  be  exercised  in  the  Highlands,  but 
what  he  wished  was  to  remove  his  army.  He  was  pressed  for 
reinforcements  for  his  continental  war;  the  troops  were  detained 
in  the  Highlands  by  the  state  of  the  clans ;  he  had  authorised 
Breadalbane  to  buy  over  as  many  as  he  could,  and  those  who 
would  not  be  bought  over  were  to  be  put  down  with  signal 
severity.  That  was  the  object  of  the  whole  negotiation.  Stair, 
it  is  probable,  had  also  some  private  feelings  of  revenge  to 
gratify,  but  his  object,  too,  was  that  some  should  stand  out  in 
order  that  they  might  be  made  an  example  of.  The  letters 
which  we  quoted  in  that  article,  and  which  Lord  Breadalbane 
had  courteously  communicated  to  us,  Mr.  Paget  has  plainly 
never  seen  or  heard  of.  But,  as  we  showed  on  that  occasion, 
they  throw  a  light  upon  the  whole  proceedings,  which,  while  it 
does  not  in  any  degree  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  shows  much  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Paget  seems  to 
understand,  what  the  real  motive  and  moving  cause  of  the 
transaction  was. 

We  pass  on  to  the  criticism  in  regard  to  Claverhouse, — a  cri- 
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ticism  shallow  enough  if  it  were  all  true,  but  one  which  is  tinged 
by  the  very  worst  faults  which  the  author  attributes  to  Macau¬ 
lay.  Mr.  Paget  thinks  Claverhouse  a  hero.  He  is  infected 
with  that  spirit  for  which  we  cannot  express  respect,  which 
exaggerates  into  the  heroic  or  romantic  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  despotism  which  we  have  renounced,  and  which  sneers 
at  and  vilifies  those  elements  out  of  which  our  liberties  have 
sprung.  Why  any  man,  not  professedly  an  enthusiast,  should 
think  that  Claverhouse  was  respectable,  or  that  the  Covenanters 
are  a  just  theme  for  contempt  in  this  free  country,  we  cannot 
imagine.  Claverhouse,  fighting  and  falling  at  Killiecrankie,  if 
he  docs  not  excite  our  admiration,  may  still  have  some  element 
of  romance  surrounding  him.  He  was  then  upon  the  losing 
side ;  he  was  fighting  for  a  master  whom  he  had  known  in  pros¬ 
perity,  at  a  time  when  others  deserted  him ;  and  wais  fighting, 
besides,  against  proscription,  which,  though  not  nearly  so  severe 
as  that  he  had  carried  out  in  the  days  of  his  power,  was  yet 
quite  sufficient  to  nerve  his  arm  and  to  justify  his  position. 
But  Claverhouse  in  the  days  of  Charles  or  James  II.,  carrying 
out  the  bloody  edicts  of  that  intolerable  tyranny  which  Ma¬ 
caulay  has  so  vividly  described,  must  be  to  every  free  man 
who  looks  at  the  subject  with  a  healthy  eye,  and  who  is 
ca{>able  of  appreciating  the  benefits  of  liberty,  an  object  of 
the  deepest  abhorrence.  We  may,  indeed,  extend  a  certain 
amount  of  toleration  to  poets  like  Professor  Aytoun,  who 
in  the  abstracted  mood  which  is  almost  essential  to  their  ideal 
conception,  shut  out  involuntarily  from  their  view  the  true 
practical  moral  of  their  tale.  Banished  kings  are  a  fit  theme 
for  romance,  and  we  are  ready  to  grant  to  the  Jacobites  all  the 
poetry  which  a  falling  and  hopeless  cause  and  the  struggles  of  a 
very  small  minority  may  claim  for  them ;  but  we  cannot  extend 
the  same  leniency  to  an  author  who  deals  in  strict  historical 
research.  No  one  can  look  back  upon  the  scenes  that  were 
acted  in  Scotland  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
with  anything  but  thankfulness  for  the  events  which  delivered 
that  country  from  so  intolerable  and  brutal  a  persecution. 

Nor  is  it  the  slightest  excuse  for  this  morbid  feeling  that  the 
Covenanters,  as  Mr.  Paget  repeatedly  says,  were  as  cruel  as 
their  persecutors.  The  mere  statement  of  such  a  plea  proves 
bow  completely  warped  and  unsound  are  the  tone  and  temper  of 
mind  of  the  critic.  Is  there  no  distinction  between  men  fighting 
for  their  birthright,  and  men  whose  mission  it  was  to  chastise 
their  countrymen  with  scorpions,  and  load  them  with  intoler¬ 
able  chains?  Must  we  place  in  the  same  category  the  man  who 
resists  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  who  inflicts  it?  Is  it  the  same 
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thing  for  men  to  fight  for  the  liberty  whieh  all  men  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  of  worshipping  their  Creator  according  to 
their  conscience,  and  for  a  government  to  visit  with  torture  and 
with  death  the  assertion  of  that  right  ?  It  was  this  wretched 
and  inexcusable  spirit  which  was  the  subject  of  Macaulay’s  most 
righteous  wrath  and  most  glowing  invective.  It  was  one  of 
those  demons  which  it  was  his  province  to  exorcise,  —  a  spirit 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  really  noble  in  the  history 
of  the  two  last  centuries,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  who  indulge  in  it  to  be  now  an  innocent,  be¬ 
cause  an  eccentric  recreation,  if  it  once  came  to  leaven  the 
public  mind,  might  work  the  most  bitter  fruits. 

Yet  it  is  with  this  perverted  public  sense  that  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Paget’s  criticism  is  imbued.  lie  thinks  Claverhouse  has 
been  a  much  misused  man.  He  thinks  the  murder  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sharpe  a  fearful  outrage ;  nor  do  we  blame  him.  But 
when  John  Brown  the  carrier  was  shot,  in  the  front  of  his 
own  door,  he  calls  that  a  military  execution.  He  thinks  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  too  favourable  to  the  Covenanters.  He  is 
as  inaccurate  as  to  Scott’s  opinions  as  on  most  other  subjects. 
Scott  was  a  thorough  Jacobite  at  heart.  No  man  had  less 
sympathy  with  popular  rights,  and  the  Covenanters  he  regarded 
with  a  feeling  which  is  very  plainly  expressed  in  a  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Paget,  from  Scott  to  Southey,  in  which  he  says, 
‘  I  admit  that  he  (Claverhouse)  was  tant  soil  pen  savage,  but  he 
*  was  a  noble  savage,  and  the  beastly  Covenanters  against  whom 
‘  he  acted  hardly  had  any  claim  to  be  called  men,  unless  what 
‘  was  founded  upon  their  icalhing  upon  their  hind  feet.'  This  is 
the  way  in  which  Scott,  jocularly  it  is  true,  writes  of  those  who 
composed  then,  and  compose  still,  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  the  fashion,  among  historians  or  writers  of 
Mr.  Paget’s  class,  to  speak  of  the  Covenanters  as  if  they  were 
a  small,  inconsiderable,  untutored,  and  low-born  rabble.  They 
never  recollect  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  Covenanters ; 
that  their  Episcopalian  oppressors  were  a  small  minority  of  the 
nation,  and  a  minority  not  a  large  one  of  the  upper  classes. 
To  institute  a  true  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the 
Jacobites  when  in  power  and  the  conduct  of  the  Covenanters, 
it  is  necessary  to  remark  how  the  latter  behaved  when  the  scales 
turned,  and  they  had  the  power  ip  their  hands.  It  never  seems 
to  have  struck  Mr.  Paget  that  this  was  the  just  way  of  testing 
their  public  character.  What  men  will  do  when  hunted  from 
hill  to  hill  is  a  very  different  question  from  what  their  conduct 
will  be  when  they  are  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  have 
their  enemies  at  their  feet.  But  does  any  man  require  to  be 
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told  that  the  Presbyterian  party,  when  they  assumed  the  reins 
of  power  in  1690,  although  sufficiently  bigoted  in  their  own 
views,  but  certainly  not  more  bigoted  than  their  antagonists, 
used  their  triumph  with  moderation,  and  laid  in  Scotland  the 
first  beginnings  of  constitutional  liberty?  We  firmly  believe 
that  Mr.  Paget  laments  over  this  result.  He  would  rather 
have  had  the  fury  of  Jacobite  rule  than  the  moderation  of 
Presbyterian  government ;  just  as  there  are  persons  who  would 
like  to  see  the  King  of  Naples  restored  to  his  throne,  and  weep 
tears  of  bitterness  over  the  renovated  liberties  of  Italy.  But 
such  critics  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  because  their  ideas  of 
what  is  good  and  noble  in  public  government  are  the  converse 
of  those  which  in  this  country  happily  are  considered  beyond 
all  price. 

So  far  are  we  from  thinking  tl'.at  Macaulay  has  an  exagge¬ 
rated  tendency  to  sympathise  with  the  oppressions  in  Scotland, 
we  think  he  dealt  coldly  enough  with  this  part  of  his  subject. 
However  violent,  or  stern,  or  fanatical  many  of  them  were,  yet 
the  struggles  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland  were  as  much 
the  ibundations  of  Scottish  liberty,  as  those  scenes  in  England 
which  he  paints  with  so  much  pride  were  the  foundations  of 
the  freedom  of  Englishmen.  We  should  rather  complain  that 
events  so  full  of  what  is  noble  and  picturesque,  should  have 
raised  so  verj'  cold  and  scanty  a  response  in  his  heart.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  having  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a 
lover  of  liberty,  to  tell  the  story  of  these  persecutions  without 
indignation,  and  Mr.  Paget  complains  that  in  his  treatment  of 
Claverhouse  Lord  Macaulay  should  have  said,  ‘  The  chief  of 

*  this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of  distinguished  courage  and  profes- 

*  sional  skill,  but  rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper 
‘  and  of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name,  which,  wherever  the 

*  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned 
‘  with  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To  recapitulate  all  the  crimes 

•  ‘  by  which  this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded  the  peasantry  of 
‘  the  western  lowlands  into  madness,  would  be  an  endless  task.’ 
Mr.  Paget  goes  on  to  quote  examples  to  justify  his  complaint. 
W e  shall  only  take  one  of  them  as  a  sample  of  the  whole ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  Mr.  Paget  himself,  in  his  criticisms  in  this 
instance,  has  been  guilty,  without  excuse,  of  the  very  worst  of 
the  defects  which  he  has  attributed  to  the  historian. 

Lord  Macaulay,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  only  too  notorious 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times,  takes  the  well- 
known  instance  of  the  alleged  execution  or  murder,  whichever 
it  may  be  called,  of  John  Brown,  a  carrier  at  Priesthill  in 
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Muirkirk,  a  parish  in  Ayrshire.  The  story  is  told  by  Wodrow, 
and  it  is  also  told  by  Walker  the  pedlar,  both  accounts  having 
been  published  in  1722  or  thereabouts.  The  accounts  differ 
very  little  in  detail.  It  seems  that  this  John  Brown,  when  at 
Avork  at  his  peat  moss  in  the  evening,  in  1685,  was  seized  by 
Claverhouse  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  although  without  arms  in 
his  hands,  taken  to  his  house,  and  shot  before  his  wife’s  eyes. 
The  accounts  of  Wodrow  and  of  Walker  differ  only  in  one  ma¬ 
terial  fact,  viz.,  that  while  Wodrow  represents  him  as  having  been 
shot  by  Claverhouse’s  own  hand.  Walker  says  that  he  was  shot  by 
a  file  of  six  soldiers.  Now  ^Ir.  Paget  complains  that  this  story, 
as  told  by  Wodrow,  had  been  proved  to  be  an  invention;  that 
it  had  no  foundation ;  that  Professor  Aytoun,  in  a  note  to  his 
‘  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,’  had  proved  it  to  be  a  fiction  ;  and  that 
Claverhouse  was  not  even  present  at  the  execution  of  Brown ; 
and  the  critic  maintains  that  Macaulay  was  bound,  after  his 
error  was  pointed  out  by  Professor  Aytoun,  to  have  rectified 
the  passage  in  the  next  editnm,  which  he  wilfully,  corruptly, 
and  perversely  failed  to  do.  It  was  quite  enough,  according  to 
Mr.  Paget’s  view,  that  the  Professor  had  told  him  to  do  it ;  and 
if  he  failed  to  accept  the  information  thus  tendered  from  so 
trustworthy  a  quarter,  the  only  inference,  according  to  Mr. 
Paget,  is  that  Mr.  ISIacaulay  is  the  most  unscrupulous  of  his¬ 
torians. 

Now,  what  was  it  that  Professor  Aytoun  told  Macaulay? 
In  a  long  note  which  is  partially,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
not  candidly,  quoted  by  Mr.  Paget,  Professor  Aytoun  gives  his 
own  version  of  the  story.  He  begins  by  saying — we  quote 
from  Mr.  Paget’s  quotation  :  — 

‘Wodrow’s  narrative  first  appeared  in  1722,  thirty-seven  years 
after  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  thirty-four  after 
the  Revolution.  Professor  Aytoun  justly  remarks  that  “  these  dates 
“  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  considering  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
“  The  Episcopalian  party,  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  King  James, 
“  was  driven  from  power  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  Episcopalian 
“  Church  proscribed.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  opponents  in  the  lite- 
“  rary  war  which  followed.  Every  species  of  invective  and  vitupera- 
“  tion  was  lavished  upon  the  supporters  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  Yet 
for  thirty-three  years  after  the  Revolution  the  details  of  this  atro- 
**  cious  murder  were  never  revealed  to  the  public.”  W^row  gives 
no  authority  whatever  for  his  narrative.’  {New  Examcn,  p.  213.) 

So  Mr.  Paget  would  have  the  public  to  believe  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aytoun  had  substantially  said  that  the  story  had  never 
appeared  in  print  until  Wodrow’s  narrative  in  1722.  He  omits, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he  must  purposely  have  done  so — 
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he  omits  the  next  sentence  in  Professor  Aytoun’s  note,  which 
proves,  at  all  events,  that  this  was  not  what  he  meant  to  convey 
to  the  public.  Professor  Aytoun’s  statement  is :  — 

‘For  thirty-three  years  after  the  revolution  the  details  of  this  atro¬ 
cious  murder  were  never  revealed  to  the  public.  Nowhere  in  print 
or  pamphlet,  memoir,  history,  or  declaration  published  previously  to 
Wodrow  does  even  the  name  of  John  Brown  occur,  save  once  in 
the  “ Cloud  of  Witnesses”  which  appeared  in  1714,  and  in  that  work 
no  details  are  given,  the  narrative  being  comprehended  in  a  couple 
of  lines.' 

Why,  we  would  ask,  does  Mr.  Paget  omit  this  sentence  from 
his  quotation  ?  and,  what  is  more  material,  why  does  he  omit  from 
his  own  dissertation  all  reference  to  the  ‘  Cloud  of  Witnesses  ’  ? 
There  can  have  been  no  object  in  the  omission,  except  to  leave 
the  inference  which  he  does  leave  on  the  mind  of  his  readers, 
that  Professor  Aytoun  had  said  that  the  story  had  never  been 
referred  to  until  1722,  and  that  that  statement  was  true. 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Paget,  who 
thinks  dates  and  accuracy  of  such  importance,  knew  when  he 
wrote  this  that  this  statement  was  quite  untrue.  He  knew  that 
the  specific  charge  made  by  Wodrow,  had  been  made  in  a 
condensed  form,  not  in  1714,  but  in  1690:  for  of  course  Mr. 
Paget  had  examined  the  work  called  the  ‘  Cloud  of  Witnesses,’ 
which  was  published  in  1714,  and  he  must  have  found  that  the 
reference  to  it  in  that  work  is  a  quotation  from  a  print  entitled 
‘  A  Short  Memorial  of  the  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  the 
‘  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,’  printed  in  the  year  1690,  only  Jive 
years  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence ;  and  when  Professor 
Aytoun  says,  and  !Mr.  Paget  repeats,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  this  document,  that  none  of  Claverhouse’s  enemies 
charged  him  with  this  murder,  it  is  edifying  to  read  the  terms 
in  which  this  ^Memorial  mentions  the  much-injured  hero. 

The  passage  in  the  ‘  Cloud  of  Witnesses  ’  is  contained  in 
an  appendix  which  is  headed  ‘  A  short  Account  of  those  who 
‘  were  killed  in  the  open  fields  without  trial,  conviction,  or 
*  any  process  of  law,  by  the  executioners  of  the  Council’s  mur- 
‘  dering  Edict,  whose  Names  are  here  specified.’  And  then  it 
says  that  — 

‘  There  were  murdered  in  the  open  fields  the  following  persons, 
besides  others  that  no  certain  list  has  been  got  of,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  a  print  entitled  “  A  short  Memorial  of  the  Sufferings 
“  and  Grievances  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,”  printed  in  the 
year  1690,  which  is  as  follows:  — 
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*  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee,  in  the  year 
1682,  with  his  troop  pursued  William  Graham,  in  the  parish  of 

- {sic)  in  Galloway,  making  his  escape  from  his  mother’s  house, 

and  overtaking  him,  instantly  shot  him  dead.  Item  the  said  Claver- 
house,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  and  Lieut.  General 
Douglas,  caused  Peter  Gillies,  John  Bryce,  Thomas  Young,  who 
was  taken  by  the  Laird  of  Lee,  'William  Fiddeson,  and  John  Binening, 
to  be  put  to  death  upon  a  gibbet  without  legal  trial  or  sentence, 
suffering  them  neither  to  have  a  Bible  nor  to  pray  before  they  died, 
at  Manchline,  1684.  Item  the  said  Claverhouse,  coming  to  Gallo¬ 
way,  in  answer  to  the  Viscount  of  Kennuire’s  letter,  with  a  small 
party,  surprised  Robert  Stewart,  John  Grier,  Robert  Ferguson,  and 
James  M'Michael,  and  instantly  shot  them  dead  at  the  water  of  Dee, 
in  Galloway,  December,  1683 ;  their  corpses  being  buried,  were  at  his 
command  raised  again.  Item  the  said  Claverhouse,  in  May  1685, 
apprehended  John  Brown  in  Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of  Mtiirkirk, 
in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  at  his  work  about  his  own  house,  and  shot 
him  dead  before  his  own  door,  in  presence  of  his  wife.  Item 
the  said  Claverhouse  authorised  bis  troop  to  kill  Matthew  ISIeiklc- 
wrath  without  any  examination,  in  the  parish  of  Colmonell,  in 
Carrick,  anno  1685.’ 

Truly  a  goodly  list  of  what  Mr.  Paget  calls  military  execu¬ 
tions.  If  accusation  only  w'erc  necessary  to  convict  Claver- 
house,  we  have  it  here  with  an  intensity  which  is  undeniable, 
and  we  have  it  published  in  the  clearest  terms  within  two 
years  of  the  Revolution.  What  becomes  of  !Mr.  Paget  and  the 
interval  of  thirty-seven  years  ?  It  is  something  more  than  can 
be  pardoned  to  Mr.  Paget,  that,  knowing  that  this  was  published 
in  1690,  he  should  try  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  story  had 
never  been  heard  of  until  1722.  Professor  Aytoun  is  more 
candid;  he  says,  the  details  were  not  known  until  1722,  and 
he  refers  his  readers,  though  in  scanty  phrase  enough,  to  what 
he  calls  a  short  notice  in  the  ‘  Cloud  of  Witnesses,’  published 
in  1714,  and  even  this  Mr.  Paget  conceals  from  his  readers. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  Memorial  referred  to  in  the  ‘  Cloud 

*  of  Witnesses,’  is  not  the  only  notice  of  this  most  atrocious 
murder  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century. 
To  a  Avork  entitled  *  An  Answer  to  Scotch  Presbyterian 

*  Eloquence,’  published  in  1693,  there  is  appended  “  A  list  of 
“  those  murdered  in  cold  blood,  without  trial,  conviction,  or  any 
“  colour  of  law,”  and  this  list  contains  the  following  entry:  *  May 

*  1685,  he  shot  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of 
‘  Muirkirk,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  as  at  his  work  before  his  door, 

*  in  presence  of  his  wife.  When  ]^Ir.  Paget,  therefore,  has  the 
modesty  to  insist  that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  bound  to  correct  his 
history  because  immediately  on  its  appearance  he  was  better 
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instructed  by  Professor  Aytoun,  the  reply  seems  only  too 
sufficient  that  Professor  Aytoun  was  entirely  wrong.  But  we 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  Mr.  Paget’s  own  principles 
ought  to  have  induced  him  to  refrain  from  publishing  his 
criticisms,  because  these  things  which  we  have  now  pointed  out 
were  pointed  out  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Aytoun’s  strictures.  We  verily  believe  that  Mr.  Paget  is  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  fact ;  but  if  he 
turns  to  the  pages  of  the  ‘  North  British  Review  ’  for  May 
1850,  he  will  find  there  the  circumstances  we  have  now  stated 
most  clearly  and  conclusively  explained ;  and  it  is  upon  such 
flimsy  and  inaccurate  research  as  Mr.  Paget  has  plainly  given 
to  this  matter,  that  he  ventures  to  launch  his  criticisms  against 
the  broad  buckler  of  iVIacaulay. 

When  Professor  Aytoun  wrote,  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
Wodrowin  1722,  quoted  no  written  authority  for  his  statement, 
and  that  he  could  only  have  received  it  by  vague  tradition ;  and 
so  Mr.  Paget  also  most  rashly  asserts.  But  Wodrow  himself 
observes,  not  that  he  had  it  from  vague  tradition,  but  that  he  had 
heard  his  account  of  John  Brown’s  character  ‘  from  people  of 
‘  sense  and  credit,  yet  alive,  who  knew  it.’  Mr.  Paget  professes 
to  quote  Wodrow’s  account  of  the  story,  but  is  at  pains  to 
exclude  this  statement,  which  he  deliberately  omits  in  his  quota¬ 
tion.  Now  why  a  man  writing  in  1722  should  be  disbelieved  be¬ 
cause  he  states  on  the  authority  of  persons  then  alive,  of  sense 
and  credit,  a  circumstance  which  took  place  in  1685,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  We  presume  that  George  Canning  might,  in 
1822,  have  told,  on  the  authority  of  Pitt  or  Dundas  or  Sir 
Robert  Adair,  the  history  of  the  struggles  on  the  Regency  in 
1789,  or  the  contests  of  the  Coalition  in  1783.  No  authority 
could  be  better;  and  excepting  the  variance  between  the 
account  of  Wodrow  and  of  Walker  as  to  who  fired  the  shot, 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  disbelieve  the  account  which 
Wodrow  gave. 

But  these  zealous  defenders  of  Claverhouse  go  further.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aytoun  says,  and  Mr.  Paget  repeats,  that  Brown  had 
been  out  at  Bothwell  Brigg,  and  that  his  name  was  contained 
in  a  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  against  the  rebels  as 
having  fled  from  justice.  Professor  Aytoun  represented  the 
list  appended  to  this  proclamation,  as  containing  the  name  of 
John  Brown  among  those  who  were  in  arms  at  Bothwell  Brigg. 
The  mistake  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Paget, 
although  he  quotes  the  true  terms  of  the  list  in  a  note,  repeats 
the  error  in  the  text.  The  name  of  John  Brown  does  occur 
in  the  list  appended  to  the  proclamation,  but  the  mode  in 
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which  it  was  entered,  shows  plainly  that  he  was  not  fugitated, 
or  declared  rebel  for  having  been  at  Bothwell  Brigg.  The  list 
contains  two  classes.  One,  those  who  had  been  in  arms  at 
Bothwell  Brigg ;  the  other,  those  who  had  not  been  there,  but 
had  harboured  or  resetted  rebels.  Reset  is  the  term  in  Scottish 
law  for  harbouring  or  receiving.  The  entry  as  regards  John 
Brown  is,  ‘  Muirkirk  John  Brown,  Prlestfield,  for  reset’,'  that 
is  to  say,  the  man  had  done  nothing  against  the  government, 
but  harboured,  or  at  least  was  accused  of  harbouring,  some 
unhappy  fugitive  from  the  tyranny  .of  Lauderdale.  ISlr.  Paget 
is  careful  not  to  explain  to  his  readers  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ‘  for  reset.’  lie  probably  did  not  know  what  reset  meant ; 
but  if  he  did,  he  surely  is  not  the  censor  rnorurn  who  is  to 
rise  up  in  the  judgment-seat  and  rebuke  the  inaccuracies  of 
Macaulay. 

Professor  Aytoun  says,  in  his  zeal,  that  Clavcrhousc  was  not 
present  at  the  execution  at  all.  Mr.  Paget  says  that  it  was  only 
the  execution  of  a  traitor  who  had  been  in  arms  at  Bothwell 
Brigg ;  and  he  says  that  !Mr.  ^Macaulay  was  bound  at  once  to 
have  taken  Professor  Aytoun’s  word  for  the  whole  narrative. 
But  in  1860,  long  after  that  part  of  Macaulay’s  history  was 
published,  and  long  after  Professor  Aytoun’s  lucubrations,  a 
letter  comes  to  light  under  Claverhouse’s  own  hand,  which  Mr. 
Mark  Napier  found  among  the  Queensberry  papers,  and  which 
Mr.  Paget  himself  prints.  Lord  Macaulay  of  course  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  can  therefore  be  no  ground  of  imputation 
against  him  tliat  he  did  not  quote  it.  Now  this  letter,  which 
we  give  as  Jkir.  Paget  gives  it,  substantially  proves  that 
Wodrow’s  account  was  right,  or  at  least  proves  that  Professor 
Aytoun’s  account,  which  it  seems  must  be  accepted  as  veritable 
history,  was  utterly  wrong.  It  proves  that  Claverhouse  was 
present  at  the  execution.  It  does  not  negative  the  statement 
that  he  shot  the  man  with  his  own  hand.  It  proves  that  John 
Brown  was  in  the  peat  moss  where  Wodrow  says  he  was  at 
his  work ;  it  proves  that  he  was  unarmed,  and  it  proves  that  he 
was  not  shot  because  he  was  a  rebel  under  the  proclamaUon. 
And  now  for  the  letter ;  — 

*  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

‘  On  Friday  last,  among  the  hills  betwixt  Douglas  and  the  Plough¬ 
lands,  we  pursued  two  fellows  a  great  way  through  the  mosses,  and 
in  the  end  seized  them.  They  had  no  arms  about  them,  and  denied 
they  had  any.  But  being  asked  if  they  would  take  the  abjuration, 
the  eldest  of  the  two,  called  John  Brown,  refused  it;  nor  would  he 
swear  not  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  king,  but  said  he  knew  no  king. 
Upon  which,  and  there  being  found  bullets  and  match  in  bis  house, 
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and  treasonable  papers,  I  caused  shoot  him  dead ;  rrhich  he 
sudcred  very  unconcernedly.  The  other,  a  young  fellow,  and  his 
nephew,  called  John  Brownen,  offered  to  take  the  oath ;  but  would 
nut  swear  that  he  had  not  been  at  Newmills  in  arms,  at  rescuing  the 
prisoners.  So  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him ;  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  guilty,  but  saw  not  how  to  proceed  against  him. 
Wherefore,  after  he  had  said  his  prayers,  and  carabines  presented 
to  shoot  him,  I  offered  to  him  that  if  he  would  make  an  inge¬ 
nuous  confession,  and  make  a  discovery  that  might  be  of  any 
importance  for  the  king’s  service,  I  should  delay  putting  him 
to  death,  and  plead  for  him.  Upon  which  he  confessed  that  he  was 
at  that  attack  of  Newmills,  and  that  he  had  come  straight  to  this 
house  of  his  uncle’s  on  Sunday  morning.  In  the  time  he  was  making 
this  confession  the  soldiers  found  out  a  house  on  the  hill,  under¬ 
ground,  that  could  hold  a  dozen  of  men,  and  there  were  swords  and 
pistols  in  it ;  and  this  fellow  declared  that  they  belonged  to  his  uncle, 
and  that  he  had  lurked  in  that  place  ever  since  Bothwell,  where  he 
was  in  arms.  He  confessed  that  he  had  a  halbert,  and  told  who  gave 
it  him  about  a  month  ago,  and  we  have  the  fellow  prisoner.  .  .  . 

I  have  acquitted  myself  w'hen  I  have  told  your  Grace  the  case.  He 
has  been  but  a  month  or  two  with  his  halbert ;  and  if  your  Grace 
thinks  he  deserves  no  mercy,  justice  will  pass  on  him  ;  for  I,  having 
no  commission  of  justiciary  myself,  have  delivered  him  up  to  the 
Lieutenant-General  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleases. 

‘  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Grace’s  most  humble  servant, 

‘  J.  Gbahame.* 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  this  ?  This  is  the  statement  of 
Claverhousc  himself.  The  answer  of  John  Brown  he  took 
care  we  should  never  hear.  He  admits  that  he  found  the  man 
not  engaged  in  any  unlawful  occupation,  and,  so  far  as  he 
states,  not  accused  of  any  previous  crime,  that  he  took  him  to 
his  own  door,  and  there,  on  the  ground  that  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  that  some  bullets  and  matches,  and 
what  he  calls  treasonable  papers,  were  found  in  the  house,  shoots 
him,  or  ‘  caused  shoot  him,’  dead.  Mr.  Paget  dignifies  this 
horrible  act  by  the  name  of  a  military  execution.  The 
treasonable  papers  were  probably  letters  from  some  fugitive 
friend.  That  he  had  bullets  and  matches  in  the  house  was,  in 
the  view  of  Claverhousc,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  blowing  the 
man’s  brains  out.  And  this  is  the  state  of  things  which 
Mr.  Paget  thinks  Macaulay  is  wrong  in  describing,  as  one  of 
the  acts  by  which  the  peasantry  of  the  western  lowlands  were 
goaded  into  madness ;  and  it  is  of  the  chief  actor  in  such  scenes 
that  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  has  left  a  name 
which,  wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  Anything 
more  coolly  atrocious  than  the  act  as  described  by  Claverhouse 
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himself,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Even  if  the  pretences  of 
Claverhouse  had  been  true,  the  concealed  house  under  the  hill, 
and  the  alleged  confession  of  the  nephew,  which  rest  entirely 
on  the  uncorroborated  assertion  of  the  perpetrator,  were  only 
known  when  the  man  was  dead.  But  we  quit  this  subjeet  with 
a  feeling  of  unfeigned  regret,  that  men  of  education  and  sense 
should  be  found  to  palliate  crimes  which  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  war,  however  sanguinary,  or  under  any  govern¬ 
ment  however  tyrannical. 

Our  readers  have  probably  had  enough  of  Mr.  Paget.  A 
very  little  research,  and  a  very  little  modesty,  would  have  saved 
him  from  the  discredit  of  so  careless  and  so  self-sufficient  a 
performance.  His  failures  have  only  served  to  show  that 
although  Lord  Macaulay  may  not  in  all  instances  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  subdued  his  colouring,  he  is  far  more  accurate  than  his 
reviewer. 

We  turn,  however,  from  this  somewhat  irksome  task,  to  the 
volume  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  third  act  at  the  commencement  of 
this  volume.  The  war  is  over.  Tlie  people,  impatient  of  its 
burdens,  were  weary  of  it;  it  had  been  waged  with  scanty 
laurels,  and  had  been  closed  with  a  not  too  favourable  peace. 
It  had,  however,  produced  its  effect.  William  had  compelled 
the  permanent  recognition  of  his  own  title,  and  had  taught  the 
Frcuch  King,  by  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  hostilities, 
that  war  had  dangers  not  confined  to  fields  of  battle,  and  peace 
benefits  which  it  was  folly  to  sacrifice. 

The  nation  of  England  at  that  time  was  slow  to  perceive, 
what  is  now  transparently  clear,  how  deep  and  vital  an  interest 
their  liberties  had  in  this  continental  struggle.  Probably  the 
constitutional  rule  of  William  of  Orange  at  home,  and  his  dex¬ 
terous  management  of  political  parties  in  very  difficult  times, 
were  of  less  moment  to  English  freedom  than  those  long,  weary, 
and  sometimes  disastrous  operations  which  he  so  obstinately 
carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries  against  France.  Intervention 
in  those  days  meant  self-preservation.  If  the  people  of  England 
had  been  united,  they  might  probably  have  looked  on  with  in¬ 
difference  and  with  safety,  while  France  extended  her  boundary 
beyond  the  Khine  and  the  Pyrenees,  or  even  united  the  Spanish 
Crown  with  her  own.  But  the  power  of  France  meant  also  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  that  return  was  hoixjd  and  prayed 
for  by  an  ardent  although  small  minority  of  the  laity,  and  by  the 
majority  of  the  clergy,  and  contemplated  with  apathy  by  some, 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest  by  others  of  the  political 
leaders.  Just  as  the  supremacy  of  Spain  a  century  before. 
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under  Philip  II.,  had  derived  its  chief  amount  of  danger  to  this 
country  from  the  sympathy  of  a  powerful  party  within  it,  so 
the  real  interest  which  England  had  in  curbing  the  progress  of 
French  conquest,  was  the  presence  of  the  exiled  monarch  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.  On  both  occasions  we  found  fit  de¬ 
fenders  ;  our  religion  in  the  first,  and  our  constitutional  freedom 
in  the  second,  were  preserved  in  their  greatest  peril  by  the 
firmness  of  the  governing  hand.  In  the  last,  at  all  events,  it 
seems  sufficiently  plain  that  if  King  William  had  not  main¬ 
tained  the  firm  front  he  did,  Louis  might  have  dictated  a  con¬ 
stitution  to  England,  and  imposed  on  her  a  monarch  who  would 
be  content  to  be,  as  a  Stuart  had  been  before,  his  pensionary 
and  vassal.  But  this  peril  was  over  for  the  time.  Peace  was 
concluded,  and  with  the  removal  of  danger  came  the  natural 
consequence  of  petty  discontent. 

The  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  most  fertile  theme  of  popular 
agitation,  was  the  now  antiquated  question  of  a  standing  army, 
— antiquated  at  least  in  the  sense  of  its  constitutional  aspect, 
although  in  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  arguments  for  and  against, 
\ve  find  some  singular  instances  of  the  tendency  of  events  to 
reproduce  the  same  phenomena.  When  Macaulay  wrote  this 
sketch  of  the  controversy  between  Somers  and  Trenchard,  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  a  standing  army  or  a  militia  force, 
our  recent  volunteer  movement  had  probably  not  commenced. 
Yet  we  find  much  in  the  parallel  to  make  us  reflect.  Macaulay, 
of  course,  leans  to  the  standing  army  and  Lord  Somers;  but 
the  truth  is  that  if  all  that  had  to  be  done  then  was  the  internal 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  Ti'enchard  had  probably  more  to  say 
for  his  side  than  the  historian  is  quite  willing  to  admit.  The 
standing  army  was  wished  for,  not  for  fighting  at  home,  but 
for  campaigning  abroad.  The  following  passage  expresses, 
with  Macaulay’s  usual  felicity,  his  views  on  a  subject  which 
had  he  written  two  years  later,  he  would  have  found  placed  in 
a  light  of  considerable  novelty. 

‘  The  same  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the  history  of  Rome ;  and 
every  scholar  who  really  understands  that  history  will  admit  that  he 
was  in  the  right.  The  finest  militia  that  ever  existed  was  probably 
that  of  Italy  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  It  might  have  been 
tliought  tliat  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who 
assuredly  wanted  neither  natural  courage  nor  public  spirit,  would 
have  been  able  to  protect  their  own  hearths  and  altars  against  an 
invader.  An  invader  came,  bringing  with  him  an  army  small  and 
exhausted  by  a  march  over  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  but  familiar  with 
battles  and  sieges.  At  the  head  of  this  army  he  traversed  the  penin¬ 
sula  to  and  fro,  gained  a  succession  of  victories  against  immense 
numerical  odds,  slaughtered  the  hardy  youth  of  Latium  like  sheep. 
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by  tens  of  thousands,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Eome,  continued 
during  sixteen  years  to  maintain  himself  in  a  hostile  country,  and 
W’as  never  dislodged  till  he  had  by  a  cruel  discipline  gradually  taught 
his  adversaries  how  to  resist  him.’ 

The  revolution  of  years  has,  singularly  enough,  brought  us 
round  again  to  the  same  question.  We  no  longer  fear  our 
standing  army  from  any  danger  to  which  our  liberties  are 
thereby  exposed  ;  but  the  pressure  on  our  purse  has  raised 
again  the  same  necessity  which,  in  1697,  sprung  from  the  dread 
of  kingly  power.  We  arc  now  considering  whether  we  can 
defend  ourselves  by  a  force  of  civilians,  but  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  discussion  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
are  not  to  be  despised.  We  are  proud  of  our  volunteer  force, 
and  the  raising  and  equipping  of  it  has  been  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable,  and  we  believe  one  of  the  most  influential, 
events  of  the  present  century.  But  it  is  very  well  that  we 
should  recollect  to  what  such  a  force  is,  and  to  what  it  is 
not,  adequate.  Even  while  we  write,  the  value  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  militia  force  is  being  put  to  the  test  on  a  scale 
unfortunately  large  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
first  ex|)eriment  with  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogetlier 
successful ;  and  apparently  the  want  not  of  courage,  of  which 
no  one  will  suspect  them,  but  of  leaders  accustomed  to  their 
work,  acquainted  with  their  men  and  having  their  confidence,  led, 
on  the  very  first  occasion  of  an  engagement  of  any  importance, 
to  a  panic  as  remarkable,  though  fortunately  not  as  ruinous,  as 
the  annals  of  military  warfare  have  ever  recounted. 

The  Parliament,  however,  were  not  to  be  j)ersuaded;  the 
King  wanted  20,000  men;  they  only  voted  him  7000;  his 
annoyance  was  intense ;  the  Government  endeavoured  to  rescind 
the  vote,  but  found  the  feeling  far  too  strong  for  them,  and 
were  obliged  to  surrender  it.  The  King,  w’ho  evidently  looked 
u]>on  England  in  the  light  mainly  of  a  souice  from  which  his 
army  was  to  be  recruited,  and  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  to 
continue  the  life-struggle  he  had  waged  against  the  ])ower  of 
France,  was  in  the  highest  state  of  disgust  and  indignation. 
He  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  dissemble  it,  but  before  long 
his  feelings  had  reached  to  such  a  heigiit  of  intensity  that  it 
seems  that  he  actually  had  made  his  arrangements  to  abdicate 
his  throne  and  to  return  to  Holland. 

His  disgust  was  not  lessened  by  the  discussions  that  arose 
soon  after  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  make  gifts  of 
the  crown-lands.  One  result  of  the  freedom  from  continental 
embarrassments  and  of  the  settlement  of  domestic  affairs,  was 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public 
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to  the  purifying  of  the  public  service.  A  spirit  of  intense 
virtue  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  the  House.  They  began  to 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  public  servants  ;  they  began  to 
raise  questions  as  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  bestow  these 
crown-lands  on  deserving  public  men;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  detected  great  offenders,  and  visited  them  with 
their  wrath.  The  prosecution  of  Duncombe  led  to  one  of  these 
collisions  between  the  two  Houses  of  which  those  years  were 
very  fruitful.  Duncombe  had  embezzled  a  certain  amount  of 
public  money  by  paying  in  Exchequer  Bills  what  he  had 
received  in  cash ;  and  he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  two-thirds  of  his  enormous 
fortune  were  confiscated  to  the  state ;  but  the  Lords  rejected  the 
bill,  and  probably  they  were  constitutionally  and  prudently 
advised  in  doing  so.  Procedure  by  bill  of  attainder  was 
attempted  once  or  twice  after  this,  but  never,  we  believe,  with 
a  successful  issue ;  and  we  may  be  said  at  this  stage  to  have 
taken  leave  of  a  form  of  proceeding  which  was  only  too  often 
used  in  order  to  frustrate  the  rules  of  law  and  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  to  gratify  either  public  malice  or  popular  clamour. 

There  is  less  of  florid  writing  in  this  volume  than  in  any  of 
its  predecessors,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  incidents  with 
which  it  deals,  are  not  of  the  same  stirring  and  eventful  kind  as 
those  recounted  in  former  volumes ;  but  we  do  not  like  it  the 
less  ;  we  arc  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  take  it  altogether  as 
a  piece  of  mere  composition,  this  volume  is  quite  as  pleasing  as 
anything  Macaulay  ever  wrote,  and  partakes  more  of  the  purely 
historical  element  than  his  previous  works.  It  is  quiet  and 
subdued,  perhaps  too  much  in  consequence  of  the  hand,  if  not 
of  age,  at  least  of  infirmity,  repressing  the  exuberant  spirits, 
and  bowing  down  the  fierce  flow  of  imagination.  It  abounds, 
how’ever,  with  passages  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  Nothing 
can  be  more  graceful  than  the  episode  which  he  recounts  of 
Lord  Clancarty  and  his  wife,  while  considering  the  disabilities 
which  were  enacted  against  the  Catholics ;  nor  can  we  refrain 
from  quoting  the  passage  at  length,  as  an  example  of  the 
graceful  and  delicate  touch  so  peculiar  to  himself,  with  which 
Macaulay  could  treat  such  a  subject : 

‘  In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were  some  circumstances 
which  attracted  general  interest,  and  which  might  furnish  a  good 
subject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist.  Near  fourteen  years  before 
this  time  Sunderland,  then  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  the  Second, 
had  married  his  daughter  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer  to  Donough 
Macarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  lord  of  an  immense  domain  in 
Munster.  Both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  only  mere  child- 
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ren,  the  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride  only  eleven.  After  the 
ceremony  they  were  separated ;  and  many  years  full  of  strange 
vicissitudes  elapsed  before  they  again  met.  The  boy  soon  visited 
his  estates  in  Ireland.  He  bad  been  bred  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  his  opinions  and  his  practice  were  loose.  He  found 
himself  among  kinsmen  who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  A 
Roman  Catholic  king  was  on  the  throne.  To  turn  Roman  Catholic 
was  the  best  recommendation  to  favour  both  at  Whitehall  and  at 
Dublin  Castle.  Clancarty  speedily  changed  his  religion,  and  from  a 
dissolute  Protestant  became  a  dissolute  Papist.  After  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  ;  sate  in  the  Celtic  Parliament 
which  met  at  the  King’s  Inns ;  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Celtic 
army ;  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to  Marlborough  at  Cork  ;  was 
sent  to  England,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Clancarty 
estates,  which  were  supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not  much  less  than 
ten  thousand  a  year,  were  confiscated.  They  were  charged  with  an 
annuity  to  the  Earl’s  brother,  and  with  another  annuity  to  his  wife ; 
but  the  greater  part  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  Lord  Woodstock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Portland.  During  some  time,  the  prisoner’s  life 
was  not  safe.  For  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  outrages  for 
which  the  utmost  license  of  civil  war  would  not  furnish  a  plea.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  an  appeal  of  murder  by  the 
widow  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had  been  put  to  death  during 
the  troubles.  After  passing  three  years  in  confinement,  Clancarty 
made  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  was  graciously  received  at  St. 
Germains,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  Irish 
refugees.  When  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had  put  an  end  to  the  hope 
that  the  banished  dynasty  would  be  restored  by  foreign  arms,  he 
fiattered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
English  Government.  But  he  was  grievously  disappointed.  The 
interest  of  his  wife’s  family  was  undoubtedly  more  than  sufficient  to 
obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  But  on  that  interest  he  could  not  reckon. 
The  selfish,  base,  covetous,  father-in-law  was  not  at  all  desirous  to 
have  a  high-born  beggar  and  the  posterity  of  a  high-born  beggar  to 
maintain.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  brother-in-law  was  a  stern  and 
acrimonious  party  spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  so 
nearly  connected  with  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  would  with  pleasure  have  seen  the  odious  tie  severed 
even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  There  was  one,  however, 
from  whom  the  ruined,  expatriated,  proscribed  young  nobleman 
might  hope  to  find  a  kind  reception.  He  stole  across  the  Channel 
in  disguise,  presented  himself  at  Sunderland’s  door,  and  requested  to 
see  Lady  Clancarty.  He  was  charged,  he  said,  with  a  message  to 
her  from  her  mother,  who  was  then  lying  on  a  sick  bed  at  Windsor. 
By  this  fiction  he  obtained  admission,  made  himself  known  to  his  wife, 
whose  thoughts  had  probably  been  constantly  fixed  on  him  during  many 
years,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  give  liim  the  most  tender  proofs  of  an 
affection  sanctioned  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.  The  secret 
was  soon  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  waiting  woman.  Spencer 
learned  that  very  night  that  his  sister  had  admitted  her  husband  to 
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her  apartment.  The  fanatical  young  "Whig,  burning  with  animosity 
which  he  mistook  for  virtue,  and  eager  to  emulate  the  Corinthian 
who  assassinated  his  brother,  and  the  Roman  who  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  his  son.  Hew  to  Vernon’s  office,  gave  information  that  the 
Irish  rebel,  who  had  once  already  escaped  from  custody,  w’as  in 
hiding  hard  by,  and  procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
Clancarty  was  found  in  the  arms  of  bis  wife,  and  dragged  to  the 
Tower.  She  followed  him  and  implored  permission  to  partake  his 
cell.  These  events  produced  a  great  stir  throughout  the  society  of 
London.  Sunderland  professed  everywhere  that  he  heartily  approved 
of  his  son's  conduct :  but  the  public  had  made  up  its  mind  about 
Sunderland’s  veracity,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  professions 
on  this  or  on  any  other  subject.  In  general,  honourable  men  of 
both  parties,  whatever  might  be  their  opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great 
compassion  for  his  mother  who  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
his  poor  young  wife  who  was  begging  piteously  to  be  admitted 
within  the  Traitor’s  Gate.  Devonshire  and  Bedford  joined  with 
Ormond  to  ask  for  mercy.  The  aid  of  a  still  more  powerful  inter¬ 
cessor  w'as  called  in.  Lady  Russell  was  esteemed  by  the  King  as  a 
valuable  friend :  she  was  venerated  by  the  nation  generally  as  a 
saint,  the  widow  of  a  martyr :  and,  when  she  deigned  to  solicit 
favours,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  she  should  solicit  in  vain.  She 
naturally  felt  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  couple,  who  were 
parted  by  the  walls  of  that  gloomy  old  fortress  in  which  she  had 
herself  exchanged  the  last  sad  endearments  with  one  whose  image 
was  never  absent  from  her.  She  took  Lady  Clancarty  with  her  to 
the  palace,  obtained  access  to  William,  and  put  a  petition  into  his 
hand.  Clancarty  was  pardoned  on  condition  that  he  should  leave 
the  kingdom  and  never  return  to  it.  A  pension  w’as  granted  to  him, 
small  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  inheritance  which  he  had 
forfeited,  but  quite  sutiicient  to  enable  him  to  live  like  a  gentleman 
on  the  Continent.  He  retired,  accompanied  by  his  Elizabeth,  to 
Altona.’ 

We  refrain  from  further  quotations  from  a  volume  which  is 
now  so  generally  known* ;  and  w’e  pass  over  without  remark 
the  interlude  of  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great  to  this  country  in 
1798,  and  come  down  to  what  was  the  most  fruitful  and  impor¬ 
tant  event  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  present  volume,  the 
Partition  Treaty  w’ith  France.  The  account  given  of  it  by 
Macaulay  seems  to  us,  as  far  as  we  have  studied  the  subject, 
very  clear,  accurate,  and  valuable.  We  think  that  he  demon¬ 
strates,  what  we  suppose  most  readers  of  history  have  now  come 


*  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  on  the  present  occasion  upon  the 
rexata  queestio  of  the  Darien  Expedition,  to  which  we  do  not  think 
Lord  Macaulay  has  done  full  justice ;  but  we  propose  to  revert  to 
this  interesting  episode  of  Scottish  commercial  enterprise  in  our  next 
number. 
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to  think,  that  whatever  were  the  results  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
and  they  were  results  anything  but  favourable  to  this  country, 
the  King  only  showed  his  usual  sagacity  in  the  steps  which  he 
took  for  its  promotion,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  The  Partition  Treaty  is  now  nearly 
forgotten.  Thrones  have  been  so  shuffled  about  in  Europe 
since,  so  many  dynasties  have  come  up  and  gone  down,  and 
the  balance  of  power  which  was  so  long  the  theme  of  political 
writers,  has  undergone  so  many  alterations  and  vicissitudes, 
that  the  question  which  swayed  Europe  for  fifty  years  has 
almost  vanished  from  recollection.  It  was  not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  within  a  recent  period ;  and  that  celebrated  treaty,  which 
was  the  theme  of  abuse  by  Swift  and  the  writers  on  the 
Tory  side  for  so  many  years,  was  until  very  lately  a  stock 
subject  of  discussion  in  debating  clubs,  and  a  favourite  theme 
for  juvenile  essayists  in  politics.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  Swift’s  political  essays  were  directed  against  its  enormities. 
The  ground  of  complaint  was  that,  according  to  its  provision, 
the  power  of  France  would  have  been  increased  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  its  dominions  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lorraine,  which 
was  a  fertile  theme  of  invective,  and  is  also,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
reminds  us,  the  subject  of  some  clever  writing  in  the  history  of 
John  Bull.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  King  William’s  diffi¬ 
culties  were  very  great,  and  that  peace  was  almost  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken.  And 
Lord  Bolingbroke  himself,  in  his  sketch  of  the  history  and 
state  of  Europe,  which  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  writings,  and  contains  a  singularly  powerful  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  fairly  owns  that  the  Partition 
Treaty  was  a  political  necessity.  He  says,  talking  of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  army  :  — 

‘  The  generality  of  people  grew  as  fond  of  getting  out  of  the  war 
as  they  bad  been  of  entering  into  it :  and  thus  far,  perhaps,  consider¬ 
ing  bow  it  bad  been  conducted,  tliey  were  not  much  to  be  blamed. 
But  this  was  not  all;  for  when  King  William  bad  made  tbe  peace, 
our  martial  spirit  became  at  one  so  pacific  that  we  seemed  resolved 
to  meddle  no  more  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  Continent,  at  least  to  employ 
our  arms  no  more  in  the  quarrels  that  might  arise  there ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  reduced  our  troops  in  England  to  seven  thousand  men. 

‘  I  have  sometimes  considered,  in  reflecting  on  these  passages, 
what  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  sat  in  Parliament  at  that  time ; 
and  have  been  forced  to  own  myself  that  I  should  have  voted  for 
disbanding  the  army  then  ;  as  I  voted  in  the  following  Parliament 
for  censuring  the  Partition  Treaties.  I  am  forced  to  own  this,  because 
1  remember  how  imperfect  my  notions  were  of  the  situation  of  Europe 
in  that  extraordinary  crisis,  and  how  much  I  saw  the  true  interest  of 
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my  own  country  in  a  half  light.  But,  my  lord,  I  own  it  with  some 
shame;  because  in  truth  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
conduct  we  held.  What !  because  we  had  not  reduced  the  power  of 
France  by  the  war,  nor  excluded  the  house  of  Bourbon  from  the 
Spanish  succession,  nor  compounded  with  her  upon  it  by  the  peace ; 
and  because  the  house  of  Austria  had  not  helped  herself,  nor  put  it 
into  our  power  to  help  her  with  more  advantage  and  better  prospect 
of  success,  were  we  to  leave  that  whole  succession  open  to  the 
invasions  of  France,  and  to  suffer  even  the  contingency  to  subsist  of 
seeing  those  monarchies  united  ?  ’ 

Nor  is  Lord  Bolingbroke  wrong  in  connecting  the  Partition 
Treaty  with  the  vote  on  the  army.  King  William  felt  that  in 
the  temper  which  had  come  to  pervade  the  Parliament,  that 
they  were  weary  of  war,  and  particularly  weary  of  paying  for 
it.  The  King  of  Spain  was  on  his  deathbed,  he  had  no  lineal 
successors,  France  was  ready  to  take  the  kingdom,  we  were  not 
ready  to  prevent  it,  the  overtures  for  an  arrangement  of  the 
anticipated  succession  did  not  come  from  William,  they  came 
from  France.  Lord  Bolingbroke  did  not  know  when  he  wrote, 
as  we  now  know,  the  whole  course  and  conduct  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  negotiation.*  They  are  told  in  two  sources  with  an 
amount  of  clearness  that  leave  nothing  to  be  supplied.  The 
English  part  of  the  negotiation  is  to  be  found  in  King  William’s 
letter  to  Heinsius,  preserved  among  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  and 
the  French  part  of  it  in  the  memoirs  of  St.  Simon  and  of  Torcy. 
From  these  sources  it  is  quite  clear  that  King  William  felt 
that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  any  aggression  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  Spanish  monarchy  which  the  French 
King  might  choose  to  make.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
clear  enough  that  the  King  of  France  was  unwilling  to  under¬ 
take  the  risk  and  expenses  of  a  great  European  war.  He  made 
two  propositions  to  the  English  Government,  either  of  which 
he  professed  himself  ready  to  accept,  the  negotiation  being  com¬ 
menced  in  the  first  instance  between  the  French  ministers  De 
Pomponne  and  De  Torcy,  and  the  Earl  of  Portland,  who  was  at 
that  time  our  Ambassador  at  Paris.  In  the  end  Count  Tallard, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  address,  was  sent  over  to 
London  ;  and  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  King  William  on  the 
13th  of  April  1698,  addressed  to  Heinsius,  that  the  two  altema- 


*  It  has  now  been  shown  by  M.  Mignet  in  his  admirable  collection 
of  State  papers  on  the  Spanish  Succession,  that  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  had,  in  fact,  been  the 
business  of  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  that  the  first  secret 
Treaty  of  Partition  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  signed  as  early 
as  1668,  thirty- two  years  before  the  death  of  Charles. 
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lives  proposed  by  him  were  these :  the  one  that  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria’s  son  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition  except  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  should  be 
granted  to  France,  the  Emperor  should  have  the  ililanese,  and 
one  of  the  Dauphin’s  sons  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  Islands;  the  other,  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  one 
of  the  Dauphin’s  sons,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Sicily  and  the 
islands  to  the  Emperor,  the  Milanese  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  their  present  condition  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria’s  son ;  and  ‘  with  this  alternative  we  might 
‘  expect  some  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  also  some  islands 

*  in  the  West  Indies,  but  nothing  upon  the  continent  save  this 
‘  by  way  of  discourse,  that  we  must  not  expect  France  would 

*  ever  consent  to  any  augmentation  of  the  barrier  on  the  Spanish 
‘  Netherlands.’ 

These  were  the  original  propositions,  and  they  had  been 
first  Introduced  in  the  interview  between  the  French  ministers 
and  the  Earl  of  Portland,  with  the  statement  (as  appears  from  a 
memorandum  transmitted  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  to  tlie  King) 
that  ‘the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  which  might  happen 
‘  suddenly,  and  which  would  bring  the  same  troubles  from  which 
‘  we  have  just  escaped,  was  of  that  nature  that  his  Most  Christian 
‘  Majesty  hoped  to  enter  into  aiTangcments  with  the  King  to 
‘  prevent  the  great  evils  that  would  necessarily  follow.’ ; 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  wisdom  in  this  course. 
While  the  negotiations  were  proceeding,  the  death  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria’s  son  upset  the  first  scheme  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  but  after  nearly  a  year  of  negotiation  the  treaty  was  at 
last  signed  and  concluded  before  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
No  doubt  by  its  terms  France  substantially  obtained  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  the  view  which  induced  King  William 
to  accede  to  this  accession  to  the  territory  of  France  is  very 
clearly  stated  in  the  correspondence  to  which  we  have  referred.* 
He  was  thinking,  too  exclusively  thinking,  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands;  he  wanted  to  have  no  powerful  neighbours  in 
that  vicinity;  he  declined  to  have  the  Emperor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  have  France  on  the  other;  he 
stood  out  for  the  barrier  between  him  and  France,  but  he 
thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  would  in  truth 
add  little  to  the  substantial  power  of  France,  that  it  would  be 


*  See  also  M.  Grimblot’s  interesting  collection  of  despatches  of  the 
period,  published  in  London,  1848,  a  work  of  which  Lord  Macaulay 
had  a  very  good  opinion. 
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a  drain  upon  her  resources,  and  at  all  events  would  distract 
attention  from  her  ambitious  schemes  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
We  think  it  impossible,  looking  back  upon  the  condition 
in  which  King  William  found  himself,  to  doubt  that  there 
was  political  prudence  in  the  arrangement  which  he  made. 
Probably,  however,  the  union  of  Spain  and  France  under  the 
same  crown  was  by  no  means  so  dangerous  a  result  as  it  has 
been  thought,  either  in  those  or  in  later  time.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  seen  Spanish  marriages  which  threatened  the  same  result, 
but  they  did  not  bring  with  them  the  amount  of  aggrandisement 
which  those  who  schemed  and  planned  for  them  expected. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  no  source  of  power  to  a 
monarch  to  have  a  relative  on  the  throne  of  a  neighbouring 
country ;  and  if  in  the  end  France  and  Spain  had  come  to  be 
united  under  one  crown,  we  have  evidence  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  people  at  that  time  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  the  only  result  would  have  been  a  revolt  and  a  revolution. 
As  the  Castilians  said  afterwards  in  their  fury  at  the  notion  of 
their  kingdom  being  partitioned,  they  were  ready  to  go  to  the 
duke  or  go  to  the  Devil,  provided  they  all  went  together. 

The  stars,  however,  were  not  propitious  to  this  sagacious  and 
well  planned  scheme.  Two  things  occurred  to  prevent  its 
execution.  The  treaty  transpired  too  soon.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  King  William  was  under 
any  obligation  to  support  the  Emperor’s  claims  to  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  but  it  is  a  subject  which  admits  of  remark  that  he  was 
hardly  entitled  to  leave  the  Emperor  so  entirely  out  of  his 
counsels  before  the  treaty  was  concluded.  This,  however,  he 
did  quite  deliberately,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  its  necessary 
result.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  It  is  certain  that  the 
‘  Emperor  is  not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion  to  accept  either  of 
*  these  alternatives,  so  that  he  must  be  compelled.’  The  dilemma 
was  considerable,  but  the  course  proved  fiital;  for  the  treaty 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor,  and  from  him  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  nobles  were  frantic  at  the  liberty 
which  had  been  taken  with  their  kingdom,  and  in  the  end, 
after  consulting  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain  made  a  will  by 
which  he  devolved  the  crown  of  Spain  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
in  the  event  of  his  decease. 

Probably  had  the  King  of  Spain  died  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  the  first  Partition  Treaty,  it  was  the  intention  of 
France  to  have  fulfilled  it.  But  the  second  Treaty  became 
known  before  the  King  of  Spain  died,  the  Court  of  Madrid 
was  torn  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  Austrian  factions, 
the  will  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Due  d’ Anjou,  for  the  express 
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Ese  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

i  XIV.  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  not  without 
hesitation  accepted  the  dangerous  gift;  the  Partition  Treaty 
was  flung  to  the  winds,  and  thus  began  that  long  war  of 
bloodshed  which  was  graced  by  the  laurels  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramillics,  and  which  ended  by  leaving  France  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  but  placed  the  Bourbons  on  the  Spanish  throne. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  English  nation  would 
have  been  prepared  again  to  embark  upon  a  continental  cam¬ 
paign  merely  to  redress  the  balance  of  power ;  but  before  the 
time  arrived,  they  had  another  incentive  which  stung  them  to 
the  quick.  By  an  unaccountable  mixture  of  arrogance,  com¬ 
passion,  and  impolicy,  the  French  King  took  occasion  at  the 
death  of  James  II.  to  recognise  the  title  of  his  son  to  the 
throne  of  England.  The  aecount  of  it  in  Macaulay  is  very 
fully  given,  and  we  shall  not  transcribe  to  our  pages  passages 
with  which  the  public  must  be  already  familiar.  The  scene  is  not 
more  graphic  and  striking  in  the  living  pages  of  St.  Simon  than 
in  those  of  the  English  historian :  that  stately  but  impudent 
exhibition  was  the  true  cause  that  roused  the  peace-loving  people 
of  England  to  renew  the  efforts  of  the  war,  and  terminated  at 
once  the  narrow  policy  which  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  later 
years  of  the  reign  of  William.  But  it  is  instructive,  especially 
to  students  of  the  Jacobite  class,  who  persist  to  this  day  in 
representing  the  Jacobites  as  something  more  than  a  very  small 
minority,  to  see  how  the  nation  bent  on  peace,  jealous  of  its 
foreign  allies,  coldly  disposed  enough  to  their  foreign  king,  and 
thwarting  him  in  all  his  military  attempts  with  a  dogged  and 
stubborn  perseverance,  sprang  to  their  feet  at  the  insult  thus 
offered  to  their  constitution,  and  at  the  prospect  of  the  return  of 
the  Stuarts.  No  warning  voice  that  William  could  raise  had 
affected  them  in  the  least.  They  would  have  no  standing  army, 
they  would  vote  no  money  for  soldiers;  but  when  the  news 
came  that  the  French  King  had  acknowledged  the  pretensions 
of  the  son  of  James,  these  precautions  were  flung  to  the  wipds, 
and  they  went  into  the  new  campaign  with  an  amount  of 
heartiness  and  earnestness  which  far  exceeded  anything  that 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  previous  war. 

But  King  William’s  mission  was  completed ;  his  end  was  at 
hand ;  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  first  opening  movements  on 
that  field  to  which  his  troops  were  hastening  at  his  death.  The 
picture  of  the  death-bed  scene  of  William  is  elaborate  and 
striking,  yet  simple.  It  has  no  great  rhetorical  effort  about  it, 
but  it  comes  to  us  at  a  time  and  in  a  way  which  renders  it 
doubly  pathetic.  The  great  monarch’s  task  was  over,  and 
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before  these  lines  were  printed,  his  illustrious  historian  had 
followed  him.  William  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great 
political  constitution,  or  rather  he  had  presided  and  moderated, 
and  controlled,  while  our  forefathers  laid  these  foundations 
for  themselves.  It  was  a  mighty  task,  and  it  was  performed 
with  an  amount  of  vigour,  power,  foresight  and  prudence, 
without  which  it  must  have  failed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
which  t )  most  men  would  have '  been  utterly  insurmountable. 
In  this  list  volume  Macaulay  abates  somewhat  of  his  excessive 
laudation  of  his  hero,  and  reduces  him  in  some  degree  to  a 
more  sober  level.  Even  he  can  hardly  forgive  him  for  the 
sombre  aversion  with  w'hich  he  viewed  everything  English, 
and  the  keen  sense  of  admiration  he  had  for  everything  Dutch ; 
but  his  portrait  was  finished,  and  the  lineaments  which  he  has 
drawn  will  never  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  That  part,  at  all 
events,  of  his  history  is  perfect.  He  has  rescued  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  monarch  from  the  cobwebs  which  a  century 
of  servility  had  hung  around  it,  and  has  paid  back  to  his 
memory  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation  has  been  so 
slow  to  acknowledge. 

This  labour  completed,  the  pen  falls  from  the  hands  of  the 
historian.  He,  too,  had  a  great  work  to  do ;  he  has  nobly 
performed  it;  and  in  the  great  temple  of  English  liberty  no 
name  will  be  more  deeply  or  more  honourably  engraven  than 
that  of  Macaulay. 
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Aet.  II. — 1.  Lcs  Moines  tT  Occident,  depuis  Saint  Benoit  jusqu'u 
Saint  Bernard.  Par  Ic  Comte  de  Mostalemceut.  Tomes 
I.  II.  Paris:  1860. 

2.  The  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard. 
By  the  Count  de  Montai.embeut,  &c.  Authorised  Trans¬ 
lation.  2  vols.  Edinburgh:  1861.* 

A  t  a  time  when  the  representative  of  Gregory  the  Great  and 
of  Hildebrand  is  clinging  with  a  desperate  tenaeity  to  the 
shrunk  remnant  of  his  temporal  power,  M.  de  ^lontalembert  has 
given  to  the  world  a  history  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  to  whom 
the  more  vigorous  predecessors  of  Pius  the  Ninth  were  almost 
wholly  indebted  for  the  greatest  of  their  victories.  Few  lessons 
can  be  more  impressive  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
position,  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  Pontiff  to  whom 
his  pages  are  dedicated.  The  grand  vision  of  a  sacerdotal 
empire  which  to  the  fervent  longings  of  the  first  Gregory  far 
outweighed  all  merely  temporal  power — the  image,  less  beauti¬ 
ful  though  more  colossal,  of  an  inhnitc  dominion  over  all  kings 
and  rulers,  which  stirred  the  he.art  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  has 
no  kindred  charm  for  their  feeble  successor.  "Without  the 
power  of  comprehending  the  real  greatness  of  the  men  who 
raised  the  fabric  of  Papal  Supremacy,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ, 
whose  standard  was  borne  on  to  victory  by  Jerome  and  Augus¬ 
tine,  by  Benedict  and  Bernard,  is  risking  his  true  inheritance 
of  spiritual  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  an  earthly  state 
which  avould  scarcely  place  him  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank  of 
secular  princes.  Contradictions  not  less  momentous  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  personal  history  of  M.  do  Montalembcrt  In 
England  his  name  is  as  highly  honoured  as  it  is  widely  known, 
for  his  determined  opposition  to  a  rigid  and  centralising  despo¬ 
tism  ;  but,  born  in  an  age  of  experiments,  in  which  revolution 
has  given  place  to  legitimacy,  and  a  monarchy  set  up  by  the 
people  has  been  swept  away  in  the  flood  of  republicanism,  he 
has  failed  to  apprehend  the  true  nature  of  that  freedom  to  which 
he  clings  with  the  most  passionate  devotion.  It  could  hardly 
indeed  have  been  otherwise.  No  constitution  such  as  that  of 
England  has  ever  sprung  from  mere  theory.  The  idea  which 
Englishmen  have  of  liberty  could  never  have  been  realised  by 

*  The  following  pages  were  already  in  type  when  the  translation 
reached  us.  We  have  therefore  not  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of 
it;  but  it  appears  to  be  executed  with  spirit  and  accuracy. 
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the  experience  of  a  single  generation.  To  this  atmosphere  of 
theory  and  experiment  must  be  traced  that  inconsistency  in 
•word  and  action,  which  marks  the  career  of  M.  de  Montalembert. 
The  defence  of  monasticism  comes  from  the  unflinching  admirer 
of  English  liberty  ;  nay,  in  this  monasticism  he  professes  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  very  principle  of  freedom  which  was  uprooted  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  ‘Ancien  Hegime.’  With  such  con¬ 
tradictions  as  these,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  writer  who 
seeks  in  England  a  purer  air  than  the  tainted  atmosphere  of 
French  servility,  should  accept  unreservedly  the  social  results 
of  the  first  Revolution,  and  that  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  should  have  been  followed 
by  the  ominous  welcome  with  which  he  hailed  the  advent  of 
that  despotism,  of  which  he  has  since  felt  the  sting. 

On  the  minds  of  Englishmen  the  idea  of  monasticism  leaves 
the  impression,  not  of  obedience  to  a  principle  of  law,  but  of 
servile  prostration  before  an  idolised  rule.  It  exhibits  to  them 
a  system  which  rigidly  limits  the  exercise  of  mental  powers,  while 
it  is  the  grave  of  all  natural  affection ;  a  system  which  fostered 
the  keenest  intellectual  subtlety  the  more  effectually  to  crush 
the  slightest  movement  in  any  forbidden  direction.  Yet  it  is 
no  subject  of  regret  that  M.  de  Montalembert  should  come  for¬ 
ward  as  the  advocate  of  a  system  which  in  its  legitimate  results 
we  hold  to  be  fabil  to  the  true  growth  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to 
all  genuine  political  freedom.  The  examination  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  dull  or  wearisome ;  but  there  is  a  hope  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  fallacies,  perhaps  of  weakening  the  convictions,  of 
a  writer,  when  he  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy. 
Whatever  inconsistency  we  may  see  in  M.  de  Montalembert, 
may  also  be  found  in  every  page  of  monastic  history.  Freedom 
and  oppression,  the  love  of  truth  and  the  dread  of  investigation, 
the  thoughtful  search  after  living  laws,  and  the  barren  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  traditionary  dogmas,  appear  to  us  to  characterise  in 
a  larger  or  less  degree  all  the  great  monastic  heroes.  If  the 
attempt  to  trace  out  these  contradictions  fail  of  carrying  convic¬ 
tion  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  it  may  at  the  least  show  that  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  idea  of  freedom  as  understood  by  English¬ 
men,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  their  constitution,  cannot  be 
attained  by  one  whose  mind  is  preoccupied  by  the  principles  of 
monasticism.  Meanwhile,  his  pages  will  serve  to  overthrow 
some  errors  prevalent  amongst  ourselves,  and  to  bring  out  in 
clearer  light  the  real  strength  and  weakness  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  of  that  system  of  Latin  Christianity,  of  which  they 
were  pre-eminently  the  pioneers  and  champions.  His  volumes, 
in  the  judgment  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  must  be  allowed  to  up- 
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hold  a  power  which,  if  not  wholly  spiritual,  is  certtunly  not 
bound  by  material  conditions.  They  plead  the  cause  of  men 
who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  type  of  Christianity, 
were  assuredly  no  weak  and  idle  dreamers.  They  set  forth 
the  history  of  great  leaders,  who  saw  the  end  of  their  labours, 
and  with  an  unflinching  resolution  took  the  wisest,  if  not  the 
purest  means  for  attaining  it. 

hlonasticism  and  the  Papacy  are  two  distinct  powers.  The 
course  of  their  fortunes  seems  now  to  be  diverging  indefinitely ; 
and  the  main  prop  of  earlier  pontiffs  serves  but  little  to  up¬ 
hold  the  waning  glory  of  the  popedom.  But  for  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  their  fortunes  were  inextricably  united.  With  the 
rise  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  great  orders  also  rose  and  fell  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  popes ;  and  with  a  true  instinct  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  took  into  their  special  favour  the  men 
whom  they  knew  to  be  the  chief  bulwarks  and  champions  of 
their  supremacy.  And  in  its  turn,  the  character  of  the  popes, 
or  rather  of  their  designs,  and  the  condition  of  their  spiritual 
empire,  exercised  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  Monastic 
Orders.  The  vast  interval  which  separates  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  from  those  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  points  to  a  distinc¬ 
tion  not  less  great  between  the  Papacy  under  Innocent  the 
Third  and  the  Papacy  after  the  great  ecclesiastical  revolution  of 
the  West.  Almost  from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  himself,  the 
temporal  head  of  the  heavenly  empire  of  Augustine  began  to 
sink  more  and  more  into  the  secular  prince,  in  proportion  as 
pretensions  not  less  unbounded  were  enforced  by  a  weaker  will 
and  a  more  interested  policy.  The  *  seventy  years’  captivity  ’ 
at  Avignon  converted  the  popes  into  mere  puppets  to  the 
treacherous  intrigues  of  French  kings.  Later  generations  saw 
in  them  simply  men  who  sought  by  family  alliances  to  secure 
their  greatness  as  temporal  princes,  and  to  whom  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  was  as  nothing  in  the  balance.  It  is  a  fit  retribu¬ 
tion  that  the  spiritual  power,  when  restricted  to  men  of  Italian 
birth,  should  forfeit  the  greatness  which  pontiffs  of  other  races 
had  strengthened,  if  not  created, — that  the  throne  which  has 
been  filled  by  many  an  illustrious  pontiff  of  Teutonic  race, 
Suidger  and  Bruno,  Otto,  and  the  English  Nicolas,  should 
become  contemptible  when  confined  to  Itrdians,  destitute  of  the 
mental  and  moral  strength  which  distinguished  Gregory  and 
Hildebrand,  Benedict  and  Columba. 

Of  monasticism,  under  all  its  legitimate  forms  and  develope- 
ments,  M.  de  Montalembert  comes  forward  as  the  determined, 
and,  in  his  own  belief,  impartial  champion.  And  assuredly,  if 
partiality  be  measured  by  a  concealment  or  extenuation  of  abuses 
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and  evils,  no  one  could  be  more  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the 
slightest  tendency  to  such  unfairness.  For  the  real  degeneracy  of 
the  system  none  could  pronounce  a  more  stem  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  condemnation ;  for  the  far  more  venial  offences  of  a  rule  simply 
relaxed  or  modified  he  is  a  judge  harsher  and  more  severe  than 
we  should  be, — and  for  an  obvious  reason.  His  ideal  of  monas- 
ticism  is  found  where  we  see  simply  the  working  of  a  false 
philosophy ;  in  his  eyes  the  system  is  already  on  the  decline 
when  alone,  or  most  of  all,  we  believe  that  it  was  fulfilling  a 
high  mission,  and  winning  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  ages. 
By  giving  our  reasons  for  this  belief,  we  may  perhaps  remove 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  encircle  the  question ;  and  if  we 
may  not  hope  to  convince  M.  de  IMontalembert,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  at  the  least  make  our  meaning  plain.  There  is  be¬ 
tween  us  so  much  of  common  ground  in  thought  and  feeling : 
we  sympathise  so  thoroughly  in  his  hatred  of  despotism,  his  love 
of  freedom;  we  have  so  hearty  an  admiration  for  the  great 
monks  of  Western  Christendom,  so  firm  a  belief  in  the  great¬ 
ness  and  goodness  of  their  achievements,’  that  our  entire  diver¬ 
gence  in  other  things  points  to  an  essential  difference  in  principle, 
which  no  mere  appeals  to  authority  will  serve  either  to  explun 
or  to  remove. 

To  the  present  volumes,  which,  after  a  sketch  of  monasticism 
in  the  East,  and  of  its  beginnings  in  the  West,  under  Athanasius, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  bring  us  to  the  confluence  of  the  great 
rules  of  Benedict  and  Columba,  is  prefixed  an  elaborate  Intro¬ 
duction,  which  is  at  once  a  complete  exposition  of  all  the  good, 
and  a  condemnation  of  all  the  evil  in  the  monastic  systems  of 
the  West.  It  aspires  to  do  more :  it  attempts  to  determine  the 
highest  ideal  of  Christianity,  not  less  than  to  review  the  history 
and  principles  of  all  monasticism. 

At  the  outset  of  his  task,  M.  de  IMontalembert  hastens  to 
overthrow  the  modem  popular  notions  of  monastic  life.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  these  should  be  as  imperfect  or  as  absurd 
as  the  popular  notions  of  Greek  or  Roman  civilisation  or 
philosophy.  Yet  there  is  something  almost  ludicrous,  after  a 
patient  study  of  the  career  of  Lanfranc  or  Bernard,  of  Boniface 
or  Columba,  to  hear  the  monastic  state  spoken  of  as  a  mere 
refuge  for  broken  hearts,  where  the  memory  of  shattered  hopes 
and  cmshed  affection  may  be  softened  into  a  chronic  tranquil¬ 
lity,  not  cheerful  perhaps,  yet  not  intolerable.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  and  calamity  may  in  all  ages  have  sent  some  men  into  the 
cloister ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  abandoned  what 
they  called  the  life  of  the  world  were  made  of  sterner  stuff  and 
ready  for  harder  work  than  this. 
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In  truth,  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Western 
monks  is  power.  Whether  in  self-discipline,  or  in  the  rule  of 
others,  they  exhibit  no  vacillation  or  feebleness  of  will.  In 
their  devotion  there  is  no  mere  dreaming :  in  their  meditation 
no  mere  inaction.  The  greatest  ascetics  become  the  most 
vigorous  of  missionaries;  the  sternest  self-tormentors  are  the 
most  diligent  and  successful  of  teachers.  In  the  most  trivial 
detail  they  believed  that  there  was  a  work  to  be  done :  the 
hours  of  silent  contemplation  prepared  them  the  better  to 
accomplish  it. 

But  with  this  power  and  force  of  character  were  united  all 
other  qualities  which  might  win  the  reverence  or  the  love  of 
mankind.  In  the  full  determination  of  a  matured  will,  with  the 
masculine  strength  of  a  vigorous  mind,  the  soldier,  to  whom  the 
cell  w'as  to  be  as  much  a  battle-field  as  the  world  could  have 
been,  gave  himself  solemnly  to  the  life  of  active  pnayer  and 
works  of  mercy.  Labouring  earnestly  in  his  ceaseless  inter¬ 
cession,  he  was  not  less  earnest  in  relieving  the  physical,  still 
more  the  spiritual,  wants  of  all  around  him.  To  the  poor  of 
Christ  his  gates  were  always  open :  for  their  jierplexities  his 
counsel  was  always  ready.  The  temporal  aid,  which  modern 
states  have  been  obliged  to  render  compulsory,  flowed  naturally 
and  spontaneously  from  an  inexhaustible  charity.  Among  his 
fellows  were  those  who  had  been  kings  and  chieftains,  peasants 
or  slaves ;  and  with  him  all  stood  on  an  absolute  equality  before 
God.  With  them  he  was  united  by  the  rule  of  an  unlimited 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  a  spiritual  chief,  by  an  entire 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods,  down  to  the  very  clothes 
which  he  wore,  and  the  pen  with  which  he  wrote.  Under  the 
spell  of  his  unwearying  labour,  savage  deserts  and  unwholesome 
marshes  were  changed  into  blooming  gardens  and  waving  corn 
fields.  The  peaceful  home,  on  w’hich  he  lavished  every  epithet 
of  the  most  intense  affection,  became  the  nucleus  of  happy 
homesteads  and  contented  hearths.  The  hamlets  of  his  de¬ 
pendants  clustered  peacefully  around  the  great  conventual 
church,  which  was  sometimes  the  very  embodiment  of  a  severe 
simplicity,  more  often  a  storehouse  of  the  highest  glories  of 
Christian  art.  If  the  fields  without  bore  witness  to  his  bodily 
industry,  his  cloister  was  not  less  the  scene  of  the  most  subtle 
or  the  most  beneficent  of  intellectual  triumphs.  From  his  cell 
went  forth  the  letters  which  were  to  cheer  or  counsel  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  to  rebuke  kings  and  statesmen,  to  warn  and  guide  the 
faithful,  to  recall  the  wanderer  to  the  fold,  and  to  confound  the 
unbeliever.  The  intensity  of  his  meditation  did  not  close  his 
senses  to  the  beauties  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  fragrance  of 
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flowers,  and  the  soft  murmur  of  summer  breezes.  For  him  the 
savage  storm  and  the  rushing  stream  had  eaeh  their  lesson,  as  well 
as  the  gentler  harmonies  of  cloudless  sky  and  tranquil  water. 
But  his  warmest,  his  absorbing  love,  was  for  the  brethren  who 
were  engaged  with  himself  in  the  same  battle  against  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  corruption  of  the  flesh,  in  the  same  race  for  an  incorrup¬ 
tible  crown.  To  him  his  friend  was  as  the  seal  upon  his  heart. 
Not  less  than  his  words,  his  silence  was  expressive  of  a  love 
which  could  not  be  weakened  or  forgotten.  He  had  no  need 
to  forget  or  to  mourn.  Death  could  not  part  them  in  the 
communion  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Their  prayers  still  rose 
together  before  the  Divine  throne ;  and  he  could  ask  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  the  brethren  for  the  soul  of  his  friend  as  though 
he  asked  it  for  his  own.  Here  on  earth  he  had  his  *  happy  home  ’ 
(beau  lieu,  joyeux  lieu),  his  ‘haven  of  rest’  (bon  repos),  his 
‘  valley  of  peace,’  from  which  he  was  one  day  to  migrate  to  a 
haven  which  no  storms  may  vex,  and  a  valley  where  no  griefs 
may  enter. 

It  is  an  exquisite  picture,  and  one,  we  doubt  not,  realised 
in  its  general  outlines  far  more  frequently  than  the  tone  of 
modern  thought  may  be  disposed  to  admit.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  feature  in  this  description  w’hich  does  not 
involve  some  ambiguity  or  equivocation  of  language,  or  which 
docs  not  receive  its  contradiction,  even  in  the  most  heroic  and 
the  most  devoted  of  those  whom  ^I.  de  Montalembert  delights 
to  honour  as  the  Chivalry  of  God. 

The  truth  is,  that,  as  theological  controversies  are  indefinitely 
lengthened  when  both  parties  insist  on  employing  the  same 
word  in  different  senses,  so  here  the  examination  of  monachism 
can  serve  no  real  purpose,  as  long  as  we  permit  certain  abstract 
words  to  be  used  on  either  side  without  a  precise  definition. 
Liberty  and  faith,  charity  and  religion,  pnayer  and  virginity,  arc 
terms  which  may  certainly  hear  more  senses  than  one ;  and  the 
tacit  limitation  to  one  meaning  virtually  decides  the  whole 
question.  They  are  also  terms  which  are  special  favourites 
with  the  greatest  monastic  writers ;  and  if,  Avlien  employed  hy 
them,  they  sometimes  express  what  is  absolutely  false,  more 
frequently  they  have  a  meaning  which  is  partially  true.  In 
other  words,  monachism,  whether  in  the  East  or  West,  is  no 
compact  and  harmonious  whole.  In  every  stage  of  its  course, 
except  perhaps  the  earliest,  it  exhibits  the  working  of  conflicting 
and  irreconcileable  ideas.  It  has  its  repulsive  and  attractive 
phases ;  but,  as  in  the  architecture  of  Teutonic  Christendom, 
its  grandest  developements  are  found  in  the  periods  of  transition. 

Yet  under  the  greatest  outward  contrasts  there  is  a  close  and 
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inseparable  connexion  between  all  the  forms  through  which  it 
has  passed.  One  common  characteristic  binds  together  the 
learned  Benedictine  and  the  savage  hermit  who  gloried  in  his 
ignorance.  One  feature  at  least  there  is  in  common  between 
Clugny  and  Citeaux  in  the  days  of  their  glory  and  the  anchorites 
who  peopled  the  deserts  of  the  Thebais.  In  this  one  common 
feature  is  to  be  found,  as  we  believe,  the  essence  of  monachism : 
but  it  is  a  bond  which  immediately  connects  the  highest  form  of 
that  life  with  the  earliest  and  the  most  remote  philosophy  of  the 
East. 

This  unbroken  connexion  M.  de  Montalcmbert  has  very 
clearly  perceived.  To  him,  as  to  almost  every  one  else,  the 
great  type  of  the  mediaeval  monk  is  St.  Bernard.  In  him  is  to 
be  found  the  sternest  asceticism,  the  warmest  affection,  the 
deepest  humility  united  with  the  mightiest  power  and  the  most 
imperious  authority.  But,  in  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  St. 
Bernard,  we  see  simply  the  result  of  the  great  battle  which  had 
been  fought  and  won  by  Hildebrand  and  Peter  Damiani,  while 
these,  in  their  turn,  were  but  disciples  of  the  first  Gregory,  and 
he  of  Benedict.  But  between  Benedict  and  Bernard  there  was 
little  superficial  resemblance.  Between  Benedict  and  Antony, 
with  the  swarms  who  after  him  overran  the  Egyptian  solitudes, 
there  is,  at  least  in  the  early  portion  of  his  history,  almost 
an  identity.  And  again,  between  the  Christian  monks  of 
Nitria  and  the  Therapeuta;  of  the  older  faith,  the  Essenes  of 
Judea,  and  the  monks  who  held  the  creed  of  Zoroaster  and  of 
Bouddha,  there  is  the  same  absolute  and  essential  liarmony. 
Undoubtedly  on  these  earliest  Egyptian  anchorites  Christianity 
had  impressed  something  of  its  own  character — had  imparted 
some  ideas  not  known  to  the  earlier  systems.  But  the  outward 
results  were  the  same:  the  spiritual  condition,  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  of  it,  not  very  diflferent. 

The  Emission  of  this  connexion  by  M.  de  Montalcmbert, 
even  if  it  be  not  held  to  prove  that  Christian  and  Buddhistic 
monachism  is  one  and  the  same  system  and  grounded  on  the 
same  philosophy,  must  at  the  least  prove  that  the  strict  type, 
and  consequently  the  most  legitimate  form,  of  monasticism  is 
not  that  of  the  monk  in  the  stately  Benedictine  or  Cistercian 
convent,  but  of  the  solitary  anchorite  in  his  inaccessible  cell. 
And,  accordingly,  true  to  the  real  monastic  instinct,  M.  de 
Montalembert  has  as  keen  an  admiration,  if  not  a  more  fervent 
tribute,  for  the  hermit  who  chained  himself  to  a  rock,  or  stood 
upright  for  months  and  years,  as  for  the  greatest  seWars  and 
theologians  who  adorned  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages. 

Either,  then,  Christian  monachism  is  one  and  the  same  with 
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the  earliest  monastic  system  of  the  East,  or  in  some  or  all  of  its 
devclopements  it  has  acquired  from  Christianity  a  character 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  only  fair  and  just  that  this  difference 
should  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  it  stands  apart  from 
heathen  monachism  in  its  appearance  and  results,  whether 
external  or  internal.  But  in  what  respect  is  the  monachism  of 
Antony,  of  Pacomius,  and  Hilarion  different  from  that  of  the 
wildest  Oriental  Fakir?  We  must  decline  to  follow  M.  de 
Montalcmbcrt  in  any  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  particular 
texts  in  the  Gospel.  It  is,  perhaps,  quite  useless  to  urge  (what, 
nevertheless,  we  believe)  that  the  command  to  the  rich  young 
man  to  go  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor  is 
neither  a  recognition  nor  a  sanction  of  monastic  life ;  or  that  to 
this  system  is  to  be  referred  the  manifold  blessing  promised  in 
this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next,  to  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  have  given  up  their  home  and  kindred  (voL  i.  p.  45.). 
But  that  vision  must  be  astonishingly  perverted  which  can  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  loathsome  exhibitions  of  Egyptian  anchoritism  the 
slightest  congruity  with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  connect  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul  with  a 
system  which  contradicts  or  ignores  all  its  most  positive  and 
solemn  precepts,  and  really  fulfils  not  one  of  them. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  seen  whether  Christianity  laid  down 
for  monachism  a  really  new  basis,  and,  if  so,  when  this  new 
character  is  first  discernible,  or  how  far  it  affects  its  subsequent 
history,  or  whether  the  foundation  of  the  system — whether 
amongst  Christians  or  heathens — is  in  its  ultimate  essence  the 
same?  We  will  give,  in  M.  de  Montalembert’s  words,  the 
reason  for  believing  it  to  be  the  latter : — 

‘  This  life  of  solitude  and  privations,’  he  says,  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  and  supernatural  origin  of  monachism,  ‘apparently  so 
contrary  to  human  inclination,  has  its  roots  in  human  nature.  All  men, 
at  some  moment  of  their  lives,  have  felt  this  mysterious  and  powerful 
attraction  towards  solitude.  All  have  recognised  and  honoured  it : 
all  religions  have  adopted  and  sanctioned  it.  Pagan  philosophers 
and  moralists  have  abundantly  extolled  this  impulse  of  nature  :  the 
Eastern  world  has  followed  it  passionately.  India  for  three  thousand 
years  has  had  its  ascetics,  who  push  to  frenzy  the  science  of  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  the  practice  of  voluntary  chastisements.  They  are  to  be 
found  still,  wandering  through  the  world,  or  living  in  vast  com¬ 
munities,  among  all  the  nations  which  recognise  the  law  of  Bouddha. 
But  they  have  produced  nothing,  they  have  saved  nothing.  The 
pride  of  error  and  the  corruption  of  idleness  have  made  them  useless 
to  the  soul  of  man  as  well  as  to  society ;  but  in  their  very  self- 
abnegation  they  bear  an  undying  witness  to  this  profound  instinct  of 
the  soul,  which  the  only  true  religion  has  transformed  into  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  virtue  and  beneficence.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  41.)  , 
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This  natural  instinct  which,  if  left  to  itself,  must  cnel  in 
the  most  irregular  and  fantastic  results,  Christianity  has  sanc¬ 
tioned,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  discipline  of  a  strict  law,  and  by 
imparting  to  it  a  motive  and  an  end  unknown  to  tlic  heathen 
systems.  But  on  this  hypothesis,  on  which  M.  de  jMontaTera- 
bert  manifestly  rests  the  final  defence  of  monachism  (vol.  i. 
p.  14 — 26.),  the  admission  is  inevitable  that  the  groundwork  of 
the  system  in  all  its  forms  is  one  and  the  same.  A  closer  ex¬ 
amination  may  therefore  not  only  enable  us  better  to  understand 
his  meaning ;  but  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  fallacies  which  are 
necessary  for  the  proof  of  his  position  that  monachism  is  the 
perfection  of  the  Christian  life  (vol.  ii.  p.  11.),  the  very  ideal  of 
Christian  humanity  (vol.  i.  p.  cclxix.). 

This  position  resolves  Itself  into  two  or  three  general  state¬ 
ments,  for  none  of  which  does  any  adequate  support  appear  to 
be  forthcoming.  For  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  Oriental 
monachism,  M.  dc  Montalcmbert  assigns  a  principle  in  which 
it  certainly  did  not  originate ;  and  this  principle  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  modifies,  when  he  has  to  speak  of  its  Christian  devclope- 
ments.  Probably  at  no  period  has  the  love  of  solitude  been 
the  permanent  motive  for  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  life : 
it  unquestionably  was  not  and  is  not  so  with  the  monks  of 
India  or  Thibet.  The  love  of  solitude  is  in  them  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  one  absorbing  principle  which  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  every  form  of  Oriental  ])hilosophy  and  religion. 
The  absolute  and  hopeless  corruption  of  matter,  the  possible 
purification  of  spirit,  left  no  alternative  to  those  who  desired  to 
escape  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  disciple  of  Bouddha 
never  assumed,  with  Christian  theologians,  that  material  cor¬ 
ruption  was  the  effect  of  moral  disobedience.  Matter  to  him 
was  the  absolute  evil,  not  as  having  been  defiled  by  a  perverted 
use,  but  as  being  in  itself  the  work  of  an  evil  god,  the  principle 
of  defilement  to  everything  associated  with  it.  To  depart  into 
a  desert,  to  devise  the  most  ingenious  torments,  to  crush  every 
human  instinct,  might  be  a  natural  impulse  to  one  who  regarded 
his  body  as  a  foul  prison-house  which  alone  withheld  him  from 
immediate  union  with  an  absolute  and  eternal  purity.  But 
both  the  solitude  and  the  self-torment  were  mere  means  and 
instruments  for  the  attainment  of  the  one  passionate  longing  for 
self-annihilation.  The  monk  of  Nitria  fled  from  every  human 
haunt,  not  so  much  because  solitude  was  essential  to  his  being, 
but  because  amidst  human  society  he  could  not  preserve  uii- 
stillied  the  treasure  of  virginity, — the  one  idea  which,  so  far  as 
we  may  see,  Christianity  seems  as  yet  to  have  infused  into  the 
monastic  theory.  For  the  monks  of  the  West  it  can  even  less 
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fairly  be  considered  as  the  one  constraining  motive.  It  would 
be  strange  if  it  were  so  with  men  who  were  manifestly  actuated 
by  many  vehement  and  conflicting  impulses.  But  for  the 
mediaeval  monk  other  elements  had  crept  in  which  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  the  ideal  of  his  vocation.  He  was  the  member  of  a  society, 
the  soldier  of  an  army  which  was  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  King 
of  kings.  lie  was  the  knight  sheathed  in  the  impenetrable 
armour  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  bore  in  his  hand  the  invincible 
sword  of  faith.  He  had  learnt  the  lanjuage,  and  transferred  to 
his  monastic  life,  the  images  and  terms  of  feudalism.  He 
fled  from  his  home  to  the  cloister,  because  he  could  there  fight 
better  against  material  and  8[)iritual  corruption.  He  chose  the 
most  severe  schools  which  he  could  find,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
self-discipline.  He  withdrew  from  these  into  wilder  deserts,  if 
they  failed  to  meet  his  ideal  of  self-mortification.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  reform,  if  existing  rules  appeared  to  him  too  indulgent 
to  human  weakness.  Thus  not  merely  the  rapid  growth  of 
Western  monasticism,  but  the  marvellous  power  of  self-reno¬ 
vation  which  it  exhibits  through  the  whole  course  of  its  history, 
is  owing  to  motives  which  are  utterly  alien  to  the  monachism 
of  the  East, — to  motives  which  may  more  strictly  be  called 
Teutonic,  but  which  eminently  harmonise  with  the  general 
spirit  and  working  of  Christianity. 

But,  further,  we  may  question  the  universal  existence  of 
this  physical  impulse  towards  a  solitary  life,  or  its  cogency, 
even  if  we  grant  its  existence.  Such  a  feeling  must  arise  in 
all  who  have  come  to  think  of  absorbing  meditations  on  the 
Divine  Nature  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  unregulated  love 
of  the  ereature,  or  who  have  imbibed  a  mysterious  reverence 
for  holy  virginity  (vol.  i.  p.  xiv.).  But  even  for  these  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  ‘  the  human  origin  and  natural  explanation  of 
‘  the  monastic  vocation  ....  springs  from  a  profound  and 
‘  deliberate,  though  sometimes  a  precocious,  sentiment  of  the 
*  vanity  of  human  things,  and  of  the  constant  discomfiture  of 
‘  truth  and  goodness  on  the  earth.’  Had  this  impulse  pre¬ 
dominated  more,  it  must  have  filled  the  monasteries  with  crowds 
of  those  fainting  hearts  and  feeble  spirits  whose  profession,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  men  of  more  commanding  character,  was,  as 
M.  de  Montalembert  insists,  ‘  infinitely  rare  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxi.). 
But  assuredly  there  have  been  forms  of  thought  and  civilisation 
in  which  such  an  impulse  seems  to  have  been  nearly,  if  not 
absolutely,  unknown.  The  intense  humanity  of  the  Greek, 
which  invested  all  his  deities  with  the  attributes  and  passions  of 
man,  left  no  room  for  a  sentiment  alien  to  his  whole  life  and 
thoughts.  He  could  not  fly  into  solitude,  for  the  wilderness 
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was  to  him  peopled  with  its  own  inhabitants,  who  had  for  him 
no  vague  and  mysterious  terrors.  Nor  can  we  see  the  working 
of  this  impulse  in  the  sect  or  fraternity  of  the  Pythagoraeans, 
whom,  with  many  of  the  prophets,  as  well  as  the  Rcchahites 
of  the  Old  Testament,  M.  de  Montalcmbert  regards  as  leading 
and  advocating  the  life  of  the  cloister.  Of  the  PythagoiTeans 
we  know  so  little  that  to  them  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  omit 
all  reference ;  but,  whatever  amount  of  religious  elements  may 
have  entered  into  their  association,  assuredly  they  renounced 
neither  property  nor  political  influence.  They  may  perhaps  he 
called  members  of  a  guild  ;  it  is  merely  unreasonable  to  identify 
them  with  any  form  of  monastic  life.  The  Rechahites,  it  might 
be  urged,  are  spoken  of  as  an  hereditary  nomadic  clan ;  but 
their  history  or  discipline  docs  not  affect  the  question.  The 
monastic  element  and  influence  was  active  enotigh  in  Palestine 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  the  images  so  frequently  drawn 
in  His  teaching  from  the  marriage  rite,  are  entirely  abhorrent 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Essene  philosophy. 

Thus,  having  assigned  as  the  basis  of  the  earliest  Oriental 
monachism  this  mysterious  attraction  to  solitude  in  place  of  that 
conviction  of  the  absolute  impurity  of  matter  which  alone  made 
solitude  a  natural  refuge,  M.  de  Montalcmbert  proceeds  with 
greater  ease  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  his  picture.  For  the 
reason  already  given,  Egyptian  anchoritism  presents  to  him  no 
difficulty.  Antony  and  the  swarms  of  solitaries  who  clustered 
round  him  in  the  desert,  by  their  withdrawal  from  social  and 
family  life  were  ‘  nearer  to  God  and  the  Divine  Mediator  who 
*  had  so  recently  shed  His  blood  on  Calvary  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  49.). 
The  dazzling  examples  of  their  piety  recruited  their  ranks  with 
an  endless  succession  of  devotees  who  outnumbered  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  large  cities.  They  hurried  into  the  desert,  as  de 
Montalcmbert  believes,  not  so  much  from  a  motive  of  repulsion 
at  the  frightful  dissolution  of  all  existing  society,  not  so  much 
from  utter  despair  at  the  hopeless  horrors  which  filled  the 
Roman  world,  as  from  an  attraction  to  the  specially  Christian 
sanctity  of  these  Egyptian  eremites.  In  them  they  beheld 
marvellous  examples  of  utter  self-renunciation,  of  men  who  had 
subdued  every  evil  passion  and  depraved  desire,  whose  love 
embraced  all  mankind,  whose  prayer  was  as  constant  as  it  was 
fervent,  whose  whole  life  was  a  realisation  of  heaven.  There 
the  vehemence  of  Antony  was  eclipsed  by  the  austerities  of 
Pacomius,  who  for  fifteen  years  slept  either  in  an  upright 
posture,  or  barely  supported  on  a  projection  of  rock.  There 
Macarius  evinced  his  holiness  by  standing  for  six  ntonths  in  a 
morass,  with  his  naked  body  exposed  to  the  sting  of  African 
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insects  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  hide  of  a  boar.  There  this 
same  Macarius,  as  he  hurled  the  bunch  of  grapes  into  the  lake, 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  self-denial  of  his  monks  who  had 
passed  the  gift  round  to  the  whole  community,  and  left  it  finally 
untouched.  From  these  deserts  the  monastic  life  flowed  back 
in  a  vast  surge  on  the  Egyptian  cities ;  and  the  town  of  Oxy- 
rynchus  alone  could  boast  ten  thousand  monks,  and  twenty 
thousand  maidens  consecrated  to  God.  But  self-subjection 
and  starvation  had  not  dried  up  the  springs  of  their  human 
sympathy.  To  all  but  to  themselves  none  could  be’  more 
tender  and  forbearing.  Never  was  hospitality  more  generous, 
or  Christian  charity  more  universal.  Nay,  this  very  self- 
maceration  did  but  impart  to  them  more  fully  the  secret  of 
love  for  their  neighbour.  In  the  East,  the  self-tortures  of 
the  monks  had  gone  even  farther.  If  men  like  Basil  and  his 
friend  Gregory  were  examples  of  a  less  exalted  type,  Simeon 
from  the  summit  of  his  pillar  for  eight  and  forty  years  edified 
the  crowds  who  thronged  around  its  base  not  more  by  his 
preaching  than  by  the  wonderful  skill  which  bent  his  forehead 
till  it  touched  his  feet.  In  the  West,  the  smouldering  ashes  had 
been  kindled  into  flame  by  the  eloquence  and  the  example  of 
Athanasius.  During  one  of  his  many  banishments  from  his 
archiepiscopal  city,  he  had  admired  in  retirement  the  virtues 
which  the  hermits  of  Thebais  practised  in  seclusion.  Un¬ 
conscious  of  this  vast  difference  between  himself  and  them, 
while  from  his  cell  he  wrote  the  letters  and  treatises  which  kept 
the  whole  Roman  empire  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  he  fancied 
that  he  was  conforming  to  the  very  ideal  of  the  sternest  asce¬ 
ticism.  By  the  magic  of  his  name  and  of  his  teaching,  the 
mighty  impulse  was  given  which  sent  high-born  youths  and 
maidens,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Fabii,  and  Claudii,  and 
Anicii,  to  a  life  of  penitence  and  prayer  at  Bethlehem.  There 
Jerome,  perhaps  the  most  eloquent,  certainly  the  most  vehement 
advocate  of  the  monastic  life,  united  a  sterner  self-discipline 
with  an  intellectual  activity  not  less  than  that  of  Athanasius. 
And  while  he  drew  his  spiritual  colony  of  Roman  matrons  and 
virgins  to  the  hallowed  scenes  of  the  Saviour’s  life  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  Ambrose  was  infusing  fresh  life  into  the  monasticism  of 
the  West.  From  him  through  Augustine  was  concentrated 
the  direct  Influence  of  monasticism  on  the  theology  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Church :  from  him  emanated  the  vision  which 
Augustine  embodied  in  his  City  of  God,  and  which  the  Papacy 
sought  to  realise  first  in  its  purer,  then  in  a  more  earthly  form. 
Further  to  the  North,  the  same  impulse  had  been  received  and 
imparted  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours ;  and  the  wildest  recesses  of 
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Gaul  began  to  be  peopled  by  fervent  hermits  whose  self-morti- 
iication  only  rebelled  against  the  scanty  fare  which  kept  in 
life  the  eremites  of  Egypt.  From  the  cell  of  Horonatus  in 
the  little  island  of  Lerins  issued  a  succession  not  merely  of 
ascetics  but  of  learned  doctors  and  prelates.  But,  while  the 
philosophy  of  Cassianus  was  drawing  down  some  suspicion 
on  the  convent  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  a  more  oriental 
form  of  monachism  was  exhibited  in  the  ruder  districts  of 
Gaul.  Gregory  of  Tours  encountered  near  Treves  a  monk 
who  used  the  summit  of  a  pillar  for  the  more  practical  purpose 
of  converting  the  heathen  who  flocked  to  hear  him.  Another 
passed  his  life  in  a  cavern,  a  prey  to  ecstacies  and  diabolical 
temptations.  Another,  discovered  by  shepherds  on  the  crest  of 
a  rock,  would  not  suffer  them  to  approach  him,  but  gave  them 
his  benediction  as  they  knelt  at  the  base  of  the  eliff.  In  the 
heights  of  the  Jura,  Romanus  found  a  lurking  place  amidst 
impenetrable  rocks  and  thickets  where  he  hoped  that  no  human 
eye  might  see  him.  His  brother  Lupicinus  found  means  to 
track  him,  and  with  him  established  the  great  monastery  of 
Condat  On  a  neighbouring  rock  their  sister  governed  five 
hundred  virgins,  who,  once  cloistered,  never  emerged  except  for 
burial.  In  this  wild  retreat  all  were  satisfied  but  Lupicinus. 
H  is  soul  loathed  their  light  austerities.  Into  one  caldron  he 
threw  a' meal  of  fish  and  vegetables  which  the  monks  were  pre¬ 
paring  separately  with  some  neatness  and  care:  and  twelve  of 
the  brethren  left  the  convent  in  indignation.  ‘  Better  w’ere  it 
‘  for  thee  not  to  have  come  here,’  saiil  Romanus,  ‘  than  thus  to 

*  drive  away  our  monks.’  ‘  It  matters  not,’  was  his  re|)ly ;  ‘  it 
‘  is  the  chaff  separating  itself  from  the  wheat  God  has  no 

*  portion  in  them.’ 

Thus,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Danube,  from  Sicily  to  Northern 
Gaul,  the  monastic  institute  was  spreading.  Its  growth  was 
rapid  but  irregular.  The  abbeys  were  isolated  units,  with  no 
common  tie  or  centre  of  action.  If  the  monks  were  to  carry 
the  world  through  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Society,  if  they 
.were  to  gather  into  the  fold  of  the  Church  the  wild  barbarians 
who  passed  in  successive  inundations  over  Euro|>e,  if  in  these 
savages  the}”^  were  to  find  the  special  instruments  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  more  vigorous  and  a  more  Christian  civilisation,  it  could 
only  be  by  assuming  for  themselves  the  compact  organisation 
of  an  army.  It  was  a  momentous  crisis,  and  the  crisis  produced 
Benedict.  Seldom  perhaps  have  mighty  results  been  attained 
by  one  who  so  little  anticipated  or  even  intended  them.  He 
hurried  to  his  hiding  place  in  the  rocks  of  Subiaco,  not  thinking 
that  he  was  raising  up  a  bulwark  for  his  country  against 
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barbarous  invaders,  still  less  dreaming  of  or  even  wishing 
for  the  proud  intellectual  pre-eminence  destined  for  the  future 
houses  of  his  rule.  He  buried  himself  for  three  years  in 
his  cave  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  The  salvation  of 
others  brought  him  forth  at  the  end  of  it,  to  inspire  them  with 
the  love  of  God.  His  fame  spread  :  it  brought  him  disciples,  it 
plunged  him  into  danger.  Degenerate  monks,  who  had  invited 
his  direction,  sought  to  poison  him.  The  jealousy  of  an  im¬ 
moral  priest  exposed  his  comrades  to  fleshly  temptations. 
Henedict  escaped  unscathed  through  all.  For  his  own  rebellious 
desires  the  sharp  thorns  on  which  he  rolled  his  bare  body 
furnished  an  adequate  remedy.  From  the  treachery  of  others 
a  deliverance  by  miracle  never  failed  him.  From  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked  priest  he  withdrew  himself  and  his  disciples 
to  the  distant  home  on  which  was  to  rise  the  famous  monastery 
of  jMonte  Cassino.  The  spell  of  his  name  was  growing  powerful. 
All  ranks  and  ages  crowded  to  make  their  profession  at  his 
feet.  From  all,  whether  noble  or  peasant,  rich  or  poor,  he  re¬ 
quired  the  same  self-renunciation,  the  same  absolute  obedience; 
on  all  he  enforced  the  same  unbending  discipline.  But  his 
strong  sense  taught  him  to  repress  austerities  in  excess  of  the 
rule.  A  brother  had  fastened  himself  to  a  rock  by  a  chain. 

‘  If  thou  art  really  a  servant  of  God,’  said  Benedict,  ‘  restrain 
*  thyself  not  by  a  chain  of  iron  but  by  tbe  chain  of  Christ.’ 
The  rebuke  was  just,  but  it  contained  a  principle  subversive 
of  tlie  whole  idea  of  monasticism. 

In  this  retreat,  of  which  the  magnificent  natural  beauty  had 
for  him  no  charm,  Benedict  gave  himself  to  the  work  of 
preaching,  as  well  as  to  the  government  of  his  monks.  Nor 
was  he  less,  in  death  and  famine,  the  temporal  stay  of  the  poor 
around  his  monastery.  The  celebrated  hospitality  of  his  order 
has  its  consecrating  legend  in  a  miraculous  supply  of  corn  left 
at  the  gates,  when  he  had  rebuked  the  monks  for  complaining 
that  only  five  loaves  remained  for  the  support  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Awed  by  his  majesty,  the  savage,  who  came  to 
plunder  or  slay,  abandoned  his  purpose,  even  if  he  did  not 
acknowledge  his  sin ;  and  Totila  himself  listened  patiently  to 
the  rebukes  and  the  predictions  of  Benedict. 

His  rule  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  his  order.  The  act  of  profession  was  the  last  free 
exercise  of  a  personal  will  permitted  to  the  monk.  Henceforth 
he  was  but  a  reasoning  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute 
master.  The  employment  of  every  hour  was  minutely  mapped 
out  and  strictly  enforced.  Manual  labour  was  imposed  as  a 
duty  on  all.  He  who  had  the  skill  might  receive  permission  to 
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exercise  a  trade;  but  the  first  symptoms  of  pride  in  artistic 
merit  was  the  signal  for  siibstitutirig  some  other  trade  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  To  his  obedience,  as  far  as  it  concerned  him¬ 
self,  there  was  to  be  no  limit ;  it  was  held  to  extend  even  to  impos¬ 
sibilities.  The  only  real  check  to  this  despotic  power  of  the 
superior  was  his  own  sense  of  duty.  He  had  sworn  to  order 
nothing  but  what  was  in  uniformity  with  the  Divine  law.  His 
authority  was  paternal  and  pastoral;  and  in  all  difficult  cases 
he  was  to  look  on  his  brethren  as  fellow  counsellors,  not  as 
subjects.  Still  in  th.e  chapter  of  the  convent  he  possessed  on 
all  questions  the  right  of  final  decision.  No  monarchy  could 
be  in  appearance  more  irresponsible  :  but  its  practical  working 
was  always  more  or  less  democratic.  The  check  placed  upon 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  abbatial  power,  by  the  collective  will 
of  the  monks,  was  the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  the  nobles  on 
the  despotism  of  their  feudal  sovereigns. 

For  the  perpetuity  of  this  organisation,  an  irrevocable  vow 
and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  property  were  alike  impera¬ 
tively  necessary.  The  institution  could  stand  at  best  only  on  a 
precarious  footing,  if  the  brethren  might  depart  from  any 
passing  caprice  or  whim.  Unity  of  aim  and  purpose  could  not 
exist,  so  long  as  the  smallest  fraction  of  property  remained 
withdrawn  from  the  common  store.  Benedict  acted  therefore 
with  a  strong  practical  sense  in  making  these  two  acts  the  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions  for  affiliation  into  his  order.  Hitherto  the 
vows  taken  by  monks  had  alw’ays  been  regarded  as  to  a  certain 
extent  conditional ;  and  their  secular  garments  were  carefully 
kept  to  meet  the  possible  contingence  of  their  departure.  But 
any  such  uncertainty  was  inadmissible  in  a  community,  which, 
altliough  calling  itself  the  Order  of  the  Peacemakers  (Ordo 
Pacificorum),  was  essentially  aggressive,  and  which  was  to  pursue 
its  victorious  path  in  the  noblest  of  all  warfares  against  heathen¬ 
ism  and  ungodliness. 

In  this  constitution  of  incessant  labour,  of  absolute  obedience, 
of  severe  penances,  even  to  scourging  for  the  smallest  faults,  it 
is  obvious  that  tlie  mind  of  Benedict  had  no  visions  of  intellec¬ 
tual  greatness  such  as  animated  Cassiodorus  in  his  beautiful 
Calabrian  retreat.  But  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  perhaps  better  prepared  his  society 
to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Lombard  invasions, 
which  destroyed  their  convent  at  jMonte  Cassino,  and  compelled 
the  order  to  take  refuge  in  Borne.  Still  more  its  firm  organisa¬ 
tion  attracted  into  the  monastic  army  the  first  monk  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Gregory  the  Great,  from  the  peculiar 
strength  of  his  character,  and  his  determined  energy  in  the 
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pursuit  of  tlie  ends  proposed  to  himself,  was  a  man  fully  equal 
to  the  crisis  which  threatened  to  submerge  the  Papacy,  unless 
the  Pope  should  practically  seize  the  prerogatives  of  the  Western 
emperors,  and,  with  these,  a  power  which  had  long  since 
escjiped  from  their  grasp.  Throughout  a  life  of  intense  activity 
Gregory  continued  a  monk ;  and  his  true  instinct  pointed  out 
to  him  the  special  dangers  arising  from  an  imperfect  or  weak 
monastic  constitution.  His  toleration  for  the  heretic  or  the 
Jew  was  combined  with  an  inexorable  severity  to  the  monk 
who  retained  in  his  possession  a  piece  of  money.  With  the 
unwavering  courage  of  a  man  who  fears  nothing  and  desires 
nothing  for  himself,  he  opposed  kings  and  confronted  nations. 
The  same  devotion  for  the  cause  of  the  Church  led  him  into  his 
only  crimes.  Two  nations  owed  to  him  their  faith,  and  with  it 
their  civilisation;  and  before  his  death  the  foundations  were 
firmly  laid  of  that  spiritual  empire  and  supremacy,  which 
Hildebrand  w.as  afterwards  to  sully,  while  he  extended  it. 

Throughout  their  history  Benedict  and  Gregory  come  before 
us  with  a  strongly  defined  personality.  If  legend  has  been 
busy  with  the  story  of  the  former,  it  has  not  put  out  of  sight 
the  character  of  the  man.  No  such  distinct  image  attaches  to 
the  early  annals  of  monasticism  in  Spain.  Between  Leander, 
(a  monk  of  Seville  and  bishop  of  the  same  see)  and  Gregory 
there  subsisted  a  close  friendship.  Leander’s  brother,  Isidore, 
assumed  likewise  the  monastic  habit  and  succeeded  to  his 
metropolitan  throne.  Their  sister  Florentina  received  from 
them  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  her  nuns,  and  for  their  preser¬ 
vation  from  all  contact  with  lay  women,  who  are  mere  Sirens 
and  instruments  of  Satan.  The  more  popular  name  of  II- 
defonsus  is  adorned  with  a  few  tales  of  monastic  charity 
and  a  few  legends  of  familiarity  with  brute  creatures,  which 
form  a  more  important  feature  in  the  monastic  annals  of  Gaul. 
But  both  here  and  in  the  dominion  of  the  Merovingians, 
the  picture  is  indistinct  and  merely  negative.  From  Monte 
Cassiuo,  Benedict  sent  his  disciple  Maurus  to  propagate  his  rule 
in  the  North ;  but  St.  ^laur,  whose  name  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  a  more  recent  society,  vanishes  in  the  mists  of 
legend  as  soon  as  he  has  arrived  in  the  land  where  the 
monastic  life  already  flourished  in  the  Abbeys  of  Marmoutier 
and  Condat.  From  a  crowd  of  mere  names  a  more  definite 
character  attaches  to  those  of  German,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and 
Gregory  of  Tours,  whose  writings  have  won  for  him  a  more 
solid  reputation.  The  history,  or  rather  the  legend,  of  Rade- 
gonda,  if  it  has  any  value  whatever,  can  only  serve  to  prove  the 
utter  failure  of  monachism  under  the  Merovingians  in  the  sixth 
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century.  But  in  more  remote  regions  we  are  introduced  to 
tales  of  another  kind.  Solitaries,  who  shrunk  from  all  contact 
with  humanity,  were  hecoming  the  unconscious  instruments  for 
the  conversion  and  civilisation  of  savages  and  heathens.  They 
penetrate  valleys  choked  with  rocks,  hramhles,  and  brushwood, 
the  overgrowth  of  generations,  interlaced  into  a  harrier  not  to 
he  penetrated  by  anything  weaker  than  their  untiring  energy. 
They  are  the  sternest  of  ascetics,  and  the  most  isolated  of 
hermits.  They  delight  to  inhabit  the  dens  of  beasts,  who  yield 
them  peaceable  possession.  It  is  their  pride  to  be  mistaken  by 
huntsmen  for  their  legitimate  prey,  and  by  the  uplifting  of  the 
hands  in  prayer  to  arrest  the  weapon  aimed  at  a  body  which 
bore  the  semblance  of  a  brute.  Starvation  and  self-torment, 
ecstatic  prayer  alternating  with  meditation,  and  the  labour  of 
clearing  the  choked  soil  for  their  slender  supply  of  herbs, 
make  up  the  circle  of  their  lives.  For  them  the  law  is 
suspend^  which  makes  Siwage  beasts  shrink  from  man.  Ani¬ 
mals  the  most  untameable  approach  them  in  willing  familiarity. 
The  buffalo  and  the  bison  come  for  their  daily  caress,  and  hurry 
back  to  the  wilderness,  or  remain  to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden. 
But  their  solitude  is  soon  disturbed.  The  hunter  spreads 
the  tale  of  the  strange  sight  which  had  almost  led  him  into 
involuntary  murder;  or  some  king  or  chieftain  finds  to  his 
wrath  that  the  game  of  his  royal  forest  has  met  with  a  protector 
whose  sanctity  he  dares  not  violate.  Ills  rest  is  broken  by 
penitents,  who  come  to  ask  his  blessing  and  who  implore  to 
live  under  his  authority.  The  solitary  cell  becomes  the 
nucleus  of  a  society,  the  society  a  centre  of  many  congregations 
radiating  from  it.  The  little  plot  for  herbs  becomes  a  garden  ; 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  vines,  the  plains  adorned  with  fruit 
trees.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  a  physical  not  less  than  of  a 
moral  civilisation.  Never  were  instruments  less  conscious  of 
the  high  ends  which  they  were  serving  ;  never  were  high  ends 
more  rapidly  or  effectually  achieved. 

Such  as  this  is  in  part  the  history  of  St.  Columba,  although 
it  speedily  expands  into  the  region  of  political  influence  and 
theological  controversy.  From  tlie  cloisters  of  Bangor  on  the 
coast  of  Ulster  the  passion  of  pilgrimage  and  preaching  draws 
him  into  Gaul.  At  Anegratis  he  enjoys  the  luxury  of  the 
rudest  asceticism.  For  weeks  he  lives  in  utter  solitude,  barely 
supporting  existence  on  wild  herbs  and  the  bark  of  trees.  The 
birds  come  to  be  fondled  by  him :  squirrels  nestle  in  the  folds 
of  his  robe :  wolves  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and,  seeing 
him  fearless,  pass  on  their  way.  He  is  soon  surrounded  by 
unmanageable  numbers,  and  he  hastens  to  find  a  new  home 
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amidst  the  ruins  of  Lexovium.  There,  surrounded  by  the 
monuments  of  an  old  civilisation,  whose  fragments  serve  for 
materials  to  his  ruder  home,  he  proceeds  to  found  a  new  society 
nobler  and  stronger  than  that  which  had  been  dissolved  by  its 
own  corruption  not  less  than  by  the  violence  of  barbarous  in¬ 
vaders.  Crowds  followed  him  to  Luxeuil,  as  they  had  followed 
him  to  Anegratis :  and  the  everlasting  praise  (laus  |)erennis) 
of  a  choir  renewed  from  morning  to  night  and  from  night  to 
morning  resounded  amidst  prostrate  baths  and  abandoned  palaces. 

The  elements  of  disquiet  were  about  to  disturb  his  earthly 
paradise.  The  Gaulish  bishops  were  scandalised  at  his  raiment 
and  his  tonsure.  They  were  yet  more  offended  by  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  a  schismatical  method  of  keeping  Easter.*  But  if 
he  refused  to  yield  to  the  bishops  in  a  question  which  we  might 
hold  to  be  indifferent,  he  resisted  more  firmly  where  the  strength 
of  his  resistance  redounded  to  his  greater  honour.  Unlike 
Gregory,  who  could  stoop  to  eulogise  tlie  murderer  of  Maurice, 
Columha  had  no  words  but  those  of  vehement  condemnation 
for  Brunehault,  w’hom  the  same  Gregory  found  it  his  policy  to 
uphold  as  a  pattern  of  orthodox  piety.  Her  son  Thierri,  King 
of  Burgundy,  came  to  visit  him.  Brunehault  besought  his 
blessing  for  her  grandchildren  the  four  sons  of  Thierri.  ‘  None 
‘  of  tl>ese  sliall  inherit  the  kingdom,’  said  Columha,  ‘  they 
*  are  the  offspring  of  adultery.’  He  passed  from  the  court  un¬ 
hindered  :  but  the  hatred  of  Brunehault  brought  about  his 
banishment  from  Luxeuil.  From  the  home  to  which  his  heart 
clung,  from  the  brethren  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  a  love  yet 
more  fervent,  he  was  torn  away,  to  be  driven  back  to  the  island 
of  his  birth.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  invisible  force,  w’hich 
arrested  the  boat  at  Tours,  when  the  attendants  w'ould  not 
permit  Columha  to  pray  at  St.  ^Martin’s  tomb,  threw  the  ship, 
in  which  he  embarked  at  Nantes,  for  three  days  on  the  sands. 
Wearied  and  terrified,  the  captain  hurried  the  monks  from  his 
ship,  and  the  stranded  vessel  was  immediately  afloat.  The 


*  M.  de  Montalembert  considers  (vol.  ii.  p.  435.)  Columba  rather 
an  aggressor  on  this  point  than  a  defendant.  In  his  history  he  sees 
not  tlie  shadow  of  an  attempt  at  coercion,  or  even  of  disapprobation, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Gaulo-Frank  bi.shops  towards  a  stranger  who 
sought  to  impose  his  usages  on  others,  and  to  arbitrate  as  a  judge 
rather  than  obey  as  a  Catholic  Cliristian.  Yet  he  was  arraigned 
before  a  synod  of  bishops  (Milman,  ‘  Latin  Christianity,’  vol.  ii. 
p.  103.) ;  and  the  tone  of  his  reply,  which  is  wholly  apologetic,  although 
it  may  not  acquit  him  of  an  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  obstinacy, 
seems  at  least  conclusive  evidence  against  any  active  aggression  on 
his  part. 
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counsel  of  ThIerrI  was  frustrated :  but  to  Luxeull  there  was  no 
return.  Tlie  old  passion  for  pilgrimage  and  preaching  revived. 
He  sailed  up  the  Bhine,  sojourned  awhile  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  and  then  in  the  company  of  St.  Gall  fixed  him¬ 
self  on  the  banks  of  that  of  Constance.  Their  success  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  was  very  partial ;  their  means  of  livelihood  scanty  and 
precarious.  But  if  human  hearts  would  not  yield  to  his  prayers, 
beings  invisible  were  at  least  terrified  by  his  holiness.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Mountain  besought  aid  from  the  Spirit  of  the 
Waters:  strangers  had  driven  him  from  his  temple.  ‘There  is 
‘  no  hope,’  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters ;  *  there  is  one  who 
‘  sinks  in  my  lake  nets  which  I  cannot  break.  He  is  always 
‘  praying,  he  never  sleeps.’  Gall,  who  was  fishing,  made  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  bade  them  depart  without  doing  mischief.  He 
hastened  to  Coluniba,  but  the  exorcism  was  scarcely  begun 
before  they  heard  the  angry  lament  of  the  baffled  spirits,  whose 
cries  presently  died  away  up  the  long  valley,  like  the  confused 
murmur  of  a  flying  army. 

The  desire  of  Columba  was  to  carry  the  faith  of  Christ 
among  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  some  of  whom  were  now  to  be 
found  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  A  vision  com- 
jMjlled  him  to  renounce  his  intention ;  but  the  enmity  of  his 
neighbours  rendered  a  longer  stay  at  Bregenz  impracticable. 
Columba  prepared  to  descend  into  Lombardy.  At  the  moment 
of  departure  Gall  refused  to  accompany  him.  Columba  re¬ 
buked  his  fears,  and  interdicted  him  from  saying  mass  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  the  Lombard  King  Agilulf, 
he  received  kindlier  treatment  than  that  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  at  the  hands  of  Thierri  and  Theodebert.  Not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Trebbia  arose  the  famous  abbey  of 
Bobbio,  the  last  stage  in  the  many  wanderings  of  Columba.  His 
rule  proved  to  be  not  less  attractive  here  than  it  had  been  in 
transalpine  regions.  His  mind  kept  its  freshness  and  its  com¬ 
bativeness  in  what  he  termed  the  eighteenth  olympiad  of  his 
life.  While  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Latin  verse,  which  showed 
that  he  could  make  a  graceful  use  of  secular  learning,  he  sought 
to  enforce  on  the  Pope  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Cha|)tcr8 
on  which  the  Fifth  Oecumenical  Council  had  placed  its  ban. 
Theodebert  was  dead,  and  Thierri ;  and  Clotaire  had  torn 
BrunehauU  in  pieces  with  wild  horses.  Clotaire  desired  to 
have  in  his  dominions  the  saint  whose  prophecies  or  denuncia¬ 
tions  had  so  signally  served  his  own  aggrandisement.  M.  do 
^lontalembert  judges  Columba  too  harshly,  because  his  refusal 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  stern  rebuke  of  his  iniquities.  Co¬ 
lumba  confined  himself  to  the  bestowal  of  ghostly  counsel ;  it 
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would  have  been  well  for  Gregory  the  Great,  had  he  approached 
no  nearer  to  the  confines  of  error. 

With  Coiumba  the  early  monastic  annals  of  Gaul  lose  their 
special  charm.  The  names  of  those  who  follow  have  retained 
little  more  of  personality  than  the  names  of  almost  all  who  went 
before  hinu  With  him  also  departed  the  influence  which  gave 
to  his  work  its  individual  character,  and  made  his  rule  a  rival  to 
that  of  Benedict.  Scarcely  a  generation  had  passed  away, 
before  all  the  houses  founded  on  his  rule  adopted,  without 
compulsion  or  resistance,  the  constitution  of  the  great  Italian 
regenerator  of  monasticism.  Th^  reason  is  not  obscure.  The 
character  of  Coiumba  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  his  aggres¬ 
sive  impulses  serve  to  make  its  features  clearer.  But  his 
aggression  was  altogether  on  indifferent  points ;  his  obstinacy 
was  in  defence  of  that  which  sense  and  religion  would  alike  have 
justified  him  in  yielding  up.  Tl>e  very  entreaty  for  permission 
to  observe  Easter,  according  to  a  rule  not  recognised  in  the 
Western  Church,  had  in  it  something  of  sectarianism  which 
augured  but  ill  for  the  permanence  of  his  rule.  The  battle  for 
a  peculiar  form  of  tonsure  was  worthy  of  the  heroism  of 
Eastern  ^Monachism.  And  in  his  rule  itself  there  was  an 
extravagance  of  force  too  likely  to  defeat  its  own  end.  No  law 
could  have  demanded  a  more  complete  self-renunciation,  a  more 
unscrupulous  obedience,  than  the  rule  of  Benedict ;  none  needed 
to  be  severer  in  its  punishments.  But  the  rule  of  Coiumba 
lavished  a  savage  abundance  of  blows  for  offences  which  it 
required  all  the  subtlety  of  monastic  ingenuity  to  discover. 
There  were  lashes  fur  the  omission  of  a  resjwnse,  lashes  for  the 
interruption  of  a  cough.  Inattention  or  misbehaviour  at  mass 
might  be  punished  by  two  hundred  stripes,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  being  inflicted  at  a  time.  Scarcely  less  terrible 
was  the  length  of  their  offices  in  the  choir.  Seventy-five 
psalms,  with  twenty-five  antiphons,  were  to  be  recited  on  the 
greater  feasts, —  thirty-six  psalms,  with  twelve  antiphons,  on  the 
lesser.  There  was  enough  in  this,  and  especially  in  a  pusition 
which,  however  pardonable,  was  in  its  essence  schismatic,  to 
account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  his  rule  gave  way  before 
that  of  Benedict,  even  if  we  put  out  of  view  the  significant 
fact  that  the  latter  had  received  the  seal  of  Papal  approbation. 

In  this  sketch  of  Western  iSIonasticism  to  the  point  at 
which  M.  de  Montalembert  closes  that  portion  of  his  work 
which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  we  have  been  careful  to  intro¬ 
duce  no  feature  which  he  has  failed  to  notice,  or  to  draw  any 
inference  which  he  would  not  himself  fully  justify.  The  picture 
here  drawn  is  one  which  we  believe  that  he  would  allow  to  be 
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impartial  and  true.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  history  is 
broujfht  before  us  not  only  matter  which  demands  the  most 
precise  and  well  defined  historical  criticism,  but  also  a  peculiar 
type  of  Christianity.  In  this  precision  or  consistency  of  judg¬ 
ment,  M.  de  Montulembert’s  volumes  appear  to  us  eminently 
wanting.  The  peculiar  type  of  monastic  religion  he  not  only 
recognises,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  upholds  as  the  very  ideal  of 
Christian  perfection.  It  is  easier  to  prove  the  former  of  these 
statements  than  to  refute  the  latter ;  yet  we  will  endeavour  to 
refute  it,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  from  the  writer’s  own  ad¬ 
missions.  F rom  his  own  j)ages  we  shall  seek  to  show  that  even 
the  best  of  monks  sinned  against  charity  and  kindly  feeling, 
against  tolerance  and  equity,  against  faith  and  godliness ;  and 
that  they  did  so  by  the  irresistible  necessity  of  their  monastic 
profession. 

With  a  simple  and  lively  faith  in  the  supernatural,  M.  de 
^lontalcmbert  professes  not  to  have  recourse  to  it  except  where 
the  Church  compels  him,  or  where  every  natural  explanation 
fails  for  facts  which  are  indisputable.  We  can  only  regret 
that  he  has  been  most  inconsistent  in  the  application  of  a  salu¬ 
tary  rule,  and  that  he  has  allowed  himself  sometimes  to  speak  of 
miracles  and  prodigies  as  legends,  sometimes  to  rationalise  them, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  state  as  positive  facts  details  which  are 
certainly  not  less  mythical  than  others  which  he  explains  away. 
Unquestionably  the  poetry  of  media; val  Christianity  clothes  itself 
in  the  garb  of  miracle  and  portent.  It  is  an  ample  reason  for 
relating  such  prodigies ;  but  it  is  a  reason  scarcely  less  con¬ 
clusive  for  placing  all  monastic  miracles  in  a  single  class.  With 
few  exceptions,  M.  de  Montalembert  relates,  as  he  would  relate 
facts,  all  but  those  wonders  which  he  regards  as  the  mere  ex¬ 
pressions  of  poetry.  The  crags  of  Subiaco  are  said  ‘  to  rival 
‘  the  rugged  rock  where  Francis  of  Assisi  received  the  Stigmata 
‘  of  the  Passion  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  10.).  Apparitions  of  demons 
haunt  Benedict  not  less  than  the  Egyptian  anchorites  (vol.  ii. 
p.  23.).  He  is  able  at  a  distance  to  read  the  thoughts  and 
designs  of  his  monks  {ib.').  He  restores  a  child  from  death  to 
!  the  arms  of  his  father  (vol.  ii.  p.  27.).  Gregory  sees  the  angel 

'  stand  on  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  {ib.  p.  97.).  A  father  prays  St. 

j  Maclou  to  remove  the  dumbness  of  his  daughter:  he  obtains 

■  from  God  the  necessary  miracle  {ib.  p.  348.).  Columba 

marks  every  stage  of  his  journey  by  miraculous  cures  and  other 
prodigies  {ib.  p.  446.).  These  and  a  thousand  others  are 
narrated  as  historically  as  the  institution  of  the  Benedictine 
rule,  or  the  facts  of  Gregory’s  Pontificate.  We  do  not  see  why 
L  others  should  be  explained  away.  We  cannot  understand,  if 
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the  system  of  Euemerus  may  be  applied  to  any,  what  becomes 
of  the  author’s  lively  and  simple  faith  in  the  supernatural.  At 
the  burial  of  a  saintly  widow,  M,  de  Montalembert  speaks  of 
the  spectators  as  crying  out  that  they  saw  her  husband’s  corpse 
raise  its  arm  to  embrace  her.  Gregory  of  Tours  simjdy  says 
that  the  corpse  did  so  raise  its  arm  ;  and  that  the  people  were 
thus  assured  of  the  fervency  of  their  love.  A  monk  falls  into 
the  lake ;  at  Benedict’s  command,  Maurus  walks  on  the  water 
and  rescues  his  sinking  friend.  M.  de  Montalembert  quotes  on 
this  a  rhetorical  declamation  of  Bossuet,  from  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  determine  whether  he  took  it  as  fact  or  as  metaphor 
(vol.  ii.  p.  16.).  Nor  are  we  sure  what  is  his  own  judgment  on 
that  vast  class  of  marvellous  and  sometimes  beautiful  legends 
which  celebrate  the  familiarity  of  monks  with  the  most  docile 
or  the  most  savage  of  brutes.  If  they  merely  illustrate  the 
poetry  of  the  age,  a  few  specimens  would  have  sufficed ;  but 
these  tales  fill  almost  his  entire  history  of  the  monks  under  the 
earlier  Merovingians.  To  deny  the  supernatural  intervention 
of  Providence  in  the  lives  of  saints  for  the  edification  and 
comfort  of  the  faithful  would  be,  he  maintains,  a  falsification  of 
history.  With  the  truth  fable  may  sometimes  be  mingled  ;  and 
whether  authentic  or  not,  there  is  not  one  legend  which  is  a 
discredit  to  human  nature,  or  which  does  not  attest  the  victory 
of  weakness  over  power,  of  good  over  evil. 

It  is  an  assertion  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  but  on  which 
controversy  is  useless.  We  regret  more  deeply  the  w’ant  of  any 
sound  historical  criticism  in  the  admission  of  some  narratives 
which  are  not  miraculous  or  romantic.  The  austerities,  the 
persecutions,  the  holiness  of  saints,  the  institution  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  monastic  orders,  have  each  their  typical  consecrating 
legend.  At  the  profession  of  Florus  King  Theodebert  cuts  off 
the  first  lock  of  his  hair ;  the  surrounding  nobles  each  perform 
a  similar  service,  until  his  tonsure  is  complete.  IM.  de  Monta¬ 
lembert  sees  in  this  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  rising  glory  of 
inonasticism.  It  might  be  more  natural  to  regard  it  as  a  later 
myth  inaugurating  the  early  fortunes  of  the  order.  A  similar 
myth  is  found  in  the  story  of  Sequanus,  who  is  warned  against 
inhabiting  a  wood  infested  by  assassins  who  were  actual  can¬ 
nibals.  ‘  It  matters  not,’  he  said,  ‘  they  shall  become  gentle  as 
‘  doves:  ’  and  so  it  proved.  His  first  appearance  disarmed  their 
ferocity ;  they  declared  themselves  at  once  his  menial  servants 
(vol.  ii.  p.  354.).  The  tale  is  harmless  and  beautiful.  It  is  more 
strange  that  he  should  have  admitted  into  his  pages  the  mon¬ 
strous  legend  of  Febronia,  which  he  cites  as  a  glorious  example 
of  endurance  under  suffering.  We  need  not  question  this  ;  but 
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the  tale  obviously  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  Renowned 
equally  for  her  matchless  beauty,  her  rigid  asceticism,  her  pro¬ 
found  learning,  this  saintly  virgin  gives  her  weekly  lecture  to 
the  matrons  and  maidens  of  the  town.  She  may  be  seen  by 
none.  The  abbess  places  a  veil  to  guard  her  from  the  con¬ 
taminating  glances  of  women  of  the  world.  Under  the  disguise 
of  a  nun,  the  widow  of  a  senator  talks  with  her  and  embraces 
her.  Tlie  discovery  fills  her  with  dismay ;  the  widow  makes 
atonement  by  taking  the  veil,  and  tending  Febronia  on  a  bed  of 
sickness.  The  time  of  troulde  comes.  The  bishop  and  clergy, 
the  monks  and  nuns,  fly  at  the  approach  of  the  persecutor, 
leaving  Febronia  alone  in  her  cell.  She  is  drawn  before  the 
tribunal  of  Selcnus,  and  stripped  of  all  her  raiment.  Selcnus 
taunts  her  because  she  blushes  not.  ‘  I  have  never  seen  the 
‘  face  of  man  before,’  she  said  ;  ‘  but  the  wrestlers  at  the  Olympic 

*  games  are  not  clothed  till  the  strife  is  ended.  I  am  here  for 

*  the  struggle ;  do  the  w'orst  that  ye  can.’  They  inflicted  a 
mutilation  scarcely  to  be  told,  while  the  abbess,  a  distant  spec¬ 
tator,  overwhelmed  Selenus  with  her  execrations,  and  cheered 
Febronia  by  her  prayers,  till  the  final  stroke  consummated  her 
peerless  martyrdom. 

The  legend  is  a  mass  of  inconsistencies ;  it  is  not  less  clearly 
the  ideal  of  such  tales  of  persecution.  One  account  places  the 
scene  at  Sibapte,  near  Palmyra,  another  at  Nisibis.  The  de¬ 
sertion  of  Febronia  is  more  incredible  than  her  ready  citation 
of  the  customs  of  Olympian  wrestlers.  If  the  appearance  of 
the  fugitive  abbess  is  perplexing,  her  unchecked  abuse  of 
Selenus  to  his  face  is  beyond  all  belief.  The  instant  conversion 
of  his  nephews,  and  their  profession  as  monks,  is  the  necessary 
ending  of  a  martyrdom  which  is  called  into  question  most  of  all 
by  its  own  unrivalled  glory. 

Febronia  by  her  death  multiplied  the  number  of  penitents 
who  hurried  to  the  cloister.  The  great  triumph  of  her  life  had 
been  her  victory  over  the  widow,  who  was  about  to  contract  a 
second  marriage.  It  is  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  monastic 
exultation.  The  disruption  of  a  family,  the  crushing  of  natural 
affection,  the  ignoring  of  all  earthly  ties,  the  repudiation  of  all 
earthly  duty,  inspires  the  monastic  biographers  with  their  most 
fervent  thankfulness,  their  most  legitimate  pride.  The  most 
renowned  saints  had  abandoned  the  duties  of  parents  or  ehildren, 
of  wives  or  husbands,  to  work  out  in  the  cell  the  one  end  of 
their  existence.  It  is  not  the  judgment  of  an  enemy.  Every 
example  of  such  action  is  eagerly  avowed  :  in  the  pain  inflicted 
on  others  the  penitent  proves  his  own  superhuman  heroism.  We 
are  brought  at  once  to  the  first  principles  of  morality  ;  we  have 
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here  the  crucial  test  of  that  monastic  Christianity  on  which 
M.  de  Montalemhert  has  placed  the  seal  of  his  mature  and 
deliberate  approbation.  The  monk  is  one  who  flies  from  the 
dangers  and  pollutions  of  a  secular  life  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  If  he  breaks  up  the  home  of  a  family,  if  he  inflicts 
an  irreparable  wound  on  the  tenderest  feelings  of  kindred, 
he  does  so  the  better  to  promote  his  own  good  and  that  of 
others  in  a  life  of  religion.  He  goes  to  sacrifice  himself,  to 
crush  all  evil  affections  of  pride,  intolerance,  harshness,  cruelty  ; 
to  subdue  himself  into  gentleness  of  thought  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  language;  to  exercise  and  to  set  before  others  an 
impartial  and  unfailing  equity,  which  will  repudiate  all  time¬ 
serving  policy,  and  scorn  to  eulogise  a  crime.  How  were  these 
promises  fulfilled  ?  Was  there  no  flaw  in  the  equity  of  Gregory 
and  Hildebrjind?  no  defect  in  the  self-abnegation  of  Jerome 
and  Benedict?  It  was  the  longing  of  Paulla,  the  devoted 
friend  of  Jerome,  to  leave  to  her  daughter  not  the  smallest 
fraction  of  her  vast  patrimony.  Her  success  exceeded  her 
hopes.  She  left  a  mass  of  debts  and  a  crowd  of  penitents  to  be 
maintained  by  her.  A  father  seeks  admission  into  a  convent 
with  an  only  child,  whom  for  the  love  of  Christ  he  endures  with 
a  tearless  eye  to  see  clothed  in  rags,  encrusted  with  dirt,  beaten 
and  tormented.  The  perfection  of  his  Christian  sacrifice  is 
shown  by  his  readiness  to  comply  with  an  order  to  take  his 
child  and  hurl  him  into  the  lake.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  St. 
Euphrosyne  steals  away  from  her  father  and  her  husband,  and 
in  male  disguise  buries  herself  in  a  convent  of  monks,  where  for 
eight  and  thirty  years  she  never  left  her  cell.*  Her  father  in 
utter  despair  (the  husband  seems  to  have  taken  the  loss  less  to 
heart)  wanders  like  a  troubled  spirit  over  sea  and  land,  till  at 
last  before  her  monastery  he  begs  the  prayers  of  the  first  monk 
whom  he  meets  for  the  assuaging  of  his  inconsolable  sorrow. 
He  is  speaking  to  his  daughter.  *  One  day,’  she  said,  ‘  thou 
‘  shalt  again  see  thy  child  ;  ’  but  not  until  the  hour  of  her  death 


*  From  the  sequel  of  the  story  this  must  probably  mean  the 
monastic  premises,  unless  we  are  to  understand  that  the  wanderings 
of  the  father  extended  over  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  Alban 
Butler  (in  October  8th)  refuses  to  believe  the  story  told  by  James  of 
Heliopolis,  that  St.  Pelagia  during  her  penance  was  disguised  in 
man’s  clothe.s,  such  a  practice  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  condemned  as  an  abomination  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by 
fathers  and  councils  of  the  Church.  lie  thinks  that  her  dress  may 
have  suited  either  sex ;  but  Eiiphrosyne  clearly  passes  herself  off  as 
a  man.  It  is  but  one  of  the  thousand  contradictions  to  be  found  in 
monastic  morality. 
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did  she  make  herself  known  to  her  father,  who  8|)ent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  the  cell  which  her  piety  had  hallowed  (vol.  i.  p.  81.). 

No  greater  insult  to  every  natural  feeling  could  he  offered 
than  hy  this  climax  of  monastic  extravagance.  The  true  monk 
had  no  affection  except  for  those  who  had  made  the  same  ])ro- 
fession.  The  tears  which  never  flowed  for  his  carnal  kinsfolk, 
gushed  in  streams  on  the  loss  of  his  spiritual  brethren,  or  for  his 
natural  kindred,  when,  and  only  when,  they  were  united  wdth 
him  by  a  higher  bond  than  that  of  nature.  The  child,  whose 
thoughts  reverted  with  lingering  fondness  to  his  home,  is  smitten  j 

with  sudden  death ;  but  the  loss  of  his  brother,  who  had  taken  j 

the  vow,  interrupts  the  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard  with  a  burst 
of  irresistible  sorrow.  With  an  indignation  not  the  less  in¬ 
human  because  it  was  justified  by  a  sound  monastic  policy, 
Gregory  tlie  Great  leaves  a  monk,  who  had  once  tended  kindly 
his  own  sick  bed,  to  die  in  solitude,  and  then,  amidst  the  exe¬ 
crations  of  the  brethren,  casts  his  body  on  a  dunghill  because 
he  acknowledged  the  possession  of  three  pieces  of  money.  The 
same  Gregory  could  call  heaven  and  earth  to  share  his  joy  at 
the  blood-thirsty  usurpation  of  Phocas,  at  the  most  woeful  of  all 
royal  tragedies.  Words  failed  him  to  express  his  thankfulness 
and  exultation.  M.  de  Montalembert,  while  he  fully  allows  the 
sin,  holds  it  to  be  the  only  stain  of  his  pontifical  life :  but  his 
language  of  unbounded  eulogy  to  Brunehault  is  scarcely  more 
decent.  Even  if  we  grant  the  incredible  statement  that  her 
own  life  was  pure,  it  is  im[)ossil>le  to  believe  that  Gregory  could 
be  ignorant  of  her  systematic  pandering  to  the  worst  vices  of 
her  sons  for  her  own  political  purposes.  Clovis  murders  a  man 
whom  he  had  himself  tempted  to  parricide:  Gregory  of  Tours 
immediately  adds  that  God  subdued  his  enemies  because  he 
walked  uprightly  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his  eyes.  The 
same  corporate  spirit  which  inspired  such  eulogies  as  these,  led 
St.  Bernard  to  slander  and  defame  AVilliam  of  York,  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  single-minded  men  whom  his  age  produced. 

He  hesitates  not  to  ascribe  to  him  the  worst  of  vices,  to  lay  to 
his  charge  the  blood  of  the  saints.*  It  is  well  matched  by  the 

•  The  writer  of  the  life  of  St.  William,  in  the  series  of  ‘Lives  of 
‘  the  English  Saints,’  attempts  to  prove  that  Bernard  had  direct 
sources  of  information  in  more  than  one  man  who  was  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  AV’illiam.  Tliis  only  makes  it  the  more  disgraceful 
that  he  should  have  hunted  him  down  with  such  persistent  malignity 
for  a  supposed  irregularity  in  his  election.  If  he  knew  anything 
about  it,  he  must  have  known  the  statement  in  which  the  monks  of 
Fountains  (enemies  of  William)  assert  that  he  was  ‘a  man  of  high  \ 

‘  birth,  adorned  with  many  virtues,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  to  pre- 
‘  side  over  a  cathedral,  if  his  election  had  been  mure  canonical.’ 
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silence  with  which  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  passes  over  the 
infamous  life  of  Henry  II.  in  his  zeal  to  crush  royal  rebellion 
against  the  immunities  of  the  Church.  It  agrees  with  the 
monastic  bitterness  which  made  Peter  Damiani  class  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  clergy  amongst  the  most  loathsome  forms  of  sensual 
vice,  and  revile  Hildebrand  himself  as  an  apostate  because  he 
surveyed  the  question  in  the  simple  view  of  ecclesiastical  orga¬ 
nisation.  Damiani  is  furious  in  his  suf)port  of  virginity :  but  a 
more  vehement  upholder,  a  more  model  monk,  is  to  be  found  in 
Jerome.  With  the  exception  of  marriage,  Jerome  in  putting  on 
the  robe  of  a  monk  had  practically  renounced  and  sacrificed 
nothing.  He  was  still  the  fiercest  of  partisans,  the  most  adroit 
of  flatterers,  the  most  shrewd  and  calculating  of  politicians.  In 
his  war  against  all  the  softer  and  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity, 
Jerome  had  succeeded  no  better  than  the  Stoics  in  eradicating 
the  darker  vices  of  jealousy  and  malignity.  No  fouler  fountain 
of  unlimited  vituperation  can  be  found  than  his  declamations 
against  Kufinus,  Vigilantius,  and  Jovinian.  No  pit  can  be  too 
dark,  no  torments  too  horrible,  for  the  man  who  dared  to  question 
the  paramount  merits  of  holy  virginity,  or  to  insinuate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reactions  against  an  overstrained  and  extravagant 
discipline.  Yet  that  nature,  which  he  had  insulted  and  which 
he  thought  that  he  had  banished,  had  not  wholly  resigned  its 
])Ower  even  over  Jerome, — the  austere  Jerome,  whose  personal 
character  even  Vigilantius  ventured  not  to  asperse.  No  man 
had  ever  a  more  magic  influence  over  women,  none  ever  lived 
with  them  in  a  closer  spiritual  intimacy.  Matrons  and  maidens 
from  the  most  noble  families  of  Home  left  their  palaces  to  share 
his  hard  life  at  Bethlehem.  They  read  with  him,  they  conversed 
Avith  him,  they  hung  with  rapt  attention  on  his  religious  teach¬ 
ing.  The  attections  can  live  even  on  a  little  food  :  there  was 
abundance  here.  What  Avoman  could  resist  such  flattery  as 
that  of  Jerome  ?  who  Avould  not  long  to  be  immortalised  in  such 
eulogies  as  his  ?  Of  Marcella  he  speaks  as  his  final  judge  in 
the  most  subtle  difficulties  of  biblical  interpretation.  The 
horrors  »)f  the  storming  of  Rome  are  more  than  compensated  by 
the  constancy  with  Avhich  Demetrias  preserved  her  virginity. 
Paulla  he  extols  as  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Scipios,  of  the 
Gracchi  and  of  Agamemnon,  the  true  representative  of  ..Silmilius 
Paullus,  ‘  who  left  her  home,  her  kinsfolk,  and  her  children,  to 
‘  live  in  poverty  near  the  cradle  of  her  Lord  at  Bethlehem.’ 

There  are  darker  contradictions  still.  The  forbearing  toler¬ 
ance  of  Cassiodorus,  of  Gregory,  and  of  Isidore,  the  noble  pro¬ 
test  of  St.  Martin  against  the  execution  of  the  Spanish  bishop 
Priscillian,  scarcely  relieve  the  sombre  mass  of  monastic  bigotry. 
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Augustine  of  Hippo,  who  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
punishment  of  death  for  heresy,  had  not  the  Sitme  reluctance  to 
accept  the  aid  <»f  the  temporal  power  in  the  infliction  of  minor 
penalties.  "We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ferocious  campaigns  of 
Eastern  and  African  monks,  on  the  iniquities  of  the  Alexandrian 
Cyril,  on  the  ajwtheosis  of  Ammonius  and  the  slaughter  of 
Hypatia,  on  robber  synods,  and  council-chambers  polluted  with 
violence  and  murder,  on  black-robed  monks  carrying  terror 
through  the  streets  of  cities,  and  upholding  dogmas  by  the 
strong  arm  and  the  stout  club.  Not  a  little  of  the  same 
morality  meets  us  in  the  West.  Bernard,  the  general  of  an 
order  of  peacemakers,  could  urge  a  crusade  against  the  Moslem 
with  almost  a  fiercer  vehemence  than  that  of  the  hermit  Peter. 
In  his  words,  ‘  The  Christian  who  slays  an  unbeliever,  is  sure 

*  of  his  reward ;  more  sure  if  he  is  slain.’  It  is  no  marvel 
that  coarser  spirits  could  take  a  savage  delight  in  hounding  on 
the  armies  of  the  Orthodox  against  the  heretical  civilisation  of 
Provence.  Yet  it  is  astounding  that  even  monastic  ferocity 
could  have  produced  such  atrocious  miscreants  as  tlie  Abbot 
Arnold,  and  Peter  the  monk  of  Vaux  Cernay.  It  is  hard 
to  decide  whom  we  should  abhor  the  more, — the  detestable 
zealot  who  in  the  battle-field,  or  amid  the  carnage  of  a  stormed 
town,  could  give  the  order,  *  Slay  all :  God  will  know  his 

*  own,’  or  the  cold-blooded  historian  who  could  complacently 
boast  in  his  cell  that  he  bad  witnessed  and  exulted  in  the  un¬ 
exampled  atrocities  of  the  Albigensian  war. 

de  Montalembert  remarks  that  the  ^lerovinglan  kings 
passed  with  a  rapidity,  which  to  our  modern  notions  appears 
incomprehensible,  from  the  most  horrible  cruelty  to  passionate 
demonstrations  of  contrition  and  humility,  and  the  devotion  of 
a  faith,  whose  sincerity  it  is  im|X)ssible  to  deny.  AVe  do  not 
care  to  deny  it,  while  we  strongly  suspect  its  utterly  spurious 
quality.  In  these  rapid  transitions  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
or  perplex.  Faith  and  religion,  sacrifice  and  devotion,  were 
to  tliem  alike  external.  The  ungodly  might  be  benefited  by 
the  prayers  of  the  saints ;  the  discipline  of  the  saints  was  wholly 
concentrated  on  themselves.  Religious  acts  and  divine  bless¬ 
ings  were  joined  together  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  connexion. 
The  slaughter  of  an  unbeliever  was  the  salvation  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist.  AVhat  wonder  then  that  the  crusaders  of  Godfrey 
and  Tancred  could  go  from  the  butchering  of  men  and  women 
ami  the  slaughter  of  infants  to  prostrate  themselves  with  tears 
and  groans  before  the  tomb  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  It  is  sad 
that  so  erroneous  an  idea  of  Christianity  should  have  fastened 
on  such  a  mind  as  that  of  M.  de  Montalembert.  It  is  sad. 
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though  perhaps  from  his  position  and  his  belief  inevitable,  that 
he  should  accept  a  view  of  human  life  and  duty  which  makes 
of  both  an  inexplicable  mystery,  and  sets  up  an  antagonism 
between  religious  and  social  virtues.  According  to  this  system 
the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  save  his  soul.  He  does  it  most 
surely,  who  for  this  end  severs  himself  completely  from  his 
fellows.  In  this  life  of  merely  personal  interest  he  must  have 
an  incessant  occupation  to  suV)due  every  rising  emotion  of  the 
flesh.  He  must  pray  and  meditate  as  long  as  the  weakness  of 
his  nature  will  endure ;  he  must  work  with  his  hands  to  fill  up  all 
his  remaining  time.  He  must  have  a  living  faith,  or  his  prayer 
will  be  of  no  avail.  But  if  it  be  sincere,  it  wins  a  blessing  not 
merely  for  himself,  but  for  others  with  whom  he  has  not  the 
slightest  social  connexion ;  *  it  turns  away  the  Divine  wrath,’  it 
*  lightens  the  weight  of  the  world’s  iniquity ;’  by  it  ‘  the  voice  of 
‘  the  Church  goes  up  incessantly  to  Heaven  to  draw  down  from 
‘  thence  the  dew  of  Divine  benediction  ’  (vol.  i.  p.  Ivii.).  His  life 
was  to  be  one  of  mortification ;  but  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  shown 
in  chastening  his  own  desires,  not  in  sharing  another’s  burden  or 
adding  to  another’s  happiness.  If,  from  this  naked  idea  of  mere 
anchoritism,  he  passed  into  a  conventual  life,  he  still  escaped 
not  from  the  magic  circle  of  virtues  and  duties  concentrated 
upon  self.  He  abandoned  the  exercise  of  his  will,  and  his 
obedience  became  at  once  mechanical.  The  rule  of  Benedict 
aimed  at  filling  up  the  whole  time  of  the  monks  with  prayer, 
meditation,  and  manual  labour.  Every  hour,  and  every  frac¬ 
tion  of  each  hour,  had  its  allotted  t.a8k  mapped  out  with  the 
most  rigid  precision.  There  was  no  choice,  no  spontaneous 
movement,  to  one  occupation  rather  than  another.  Centered 
in  himself,  guided  by  the  will  of  another,  not  his  own,  he  be¬ 
came  the  passive  yet  reasoning  instrument  of  a  system  which 
in  place  of  a  principle  of  law  had  consecrated  a  coercive  dis¬ 
cipline. 

We  are  brought  to  the  fundamental  idea  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity,  and  against  which  Teu¬ 
tonic  Christianity  arose  as  a  protest,  not  the  less  determined 
because  it  was  in  great  part  unconscious.  Between  the  two 
systems,  there  is  the  same  contrast  as  between  the  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom  of  England  and  the  centralised  despotisms  of 
Europe,  between  the  free  and  unfettered  obedience  of  Athenian 
and  the  drilled  mechanism  of  Spartan  polity.  It  is  here  that 
the  battle  must  be  fought,  it  is  here  that  the  victory  must  be 
won  for  the  one  side  or  the  other.  On  this  point  the  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  our  convictions  can  never  be  superfluous.  For  it  is  not 
a  question  of  choice  between  a  monastic  and  a  secular  calling, — it 
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is  the  question  of  all  training,  of  all  education,  of  every  employ¬ 
ment  in  life.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  to  have  a  free  and 
spontaneous  growth  from  which  external  checks  are  successively 
to  give  way  before  a  delibenite  submission  to  the  j)rinciple  of 
law,  or  the  rigid  petrifaction  which  must  be  tlie  result  of  a 
multiplication  of  arbitrary  rules.  It  is  the  glory  of  English 
freedom  that  it  leaves  to  its  citizens  the  choice  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  direction  of  their  thoughts,  the  indulgence  of  their 
tastes  and  whims.  It  is  the  pride  of  English  education  that  it 
is  more  and  more  banishing  the  ideas  of  mere  coercion,  more  and 
more  enforcing  the  voluntary  obedience  of  the  young.  The 
English  clergyman  receives  no  difterent  training  from  the 
English  layman ;  the  same  range  of  thought  and  study  is  open 
to  both.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  stand  out  the  theological 
seminaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  vexatious  minuteness 
of  their  tasks,  in  the  fractional  apiKtrtionments  of  their  time,  in 
the  alternation  of  inconsistent  and  contntdictory  occupations. 
The  system  does  not  aim  at  producing  free  men ;  it  admirably 
serves  its  end  of  producing  moral  and  intellectual  machines. 
The  human  spirit  rapidly  passes  through  the  stage  in  which 
this  external  manipulation  is  an  icksoine  monotony,  to  that 
passionless  state  wherein  the  upholding  of  an  institution  or  an 
order  becomes  the  mainspring  of  all  thought  and  action.  Thus 
then  the  idea  of  English  freedom  is  radically  opposed,  not 
merely  to  the  idea  of  monasticism,  but  to  the  whole  of  that 
organisation,  of  which  the  grand  result  is  the  mighty  fabric 
of  Latin  Christianity.  The  Teutonic  idea,  like  the  Athenian, 
refuses  to  regard  men  exce))t  as  mcml)ers  of  a  societ}',  as  linked 
with  others  by  manifold  bonds,  which  it  is  a  sin  against  nature 
to  repudiate.  It  requires  from  a  man  a  spontaneous  obedience 
to  law ;  it  exitects  him  to  be  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  all 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  on  him  as  a  citizen ;  it  believes 
that  he  will  be  not  the  worse,  but  the  better  prepared  for  them 
by  the  versatile  freedom  of  the  Athenian  than  by  the  laborious 
drill  of  the  dull  and  narrow-minded  Spartan.  Our  words  have 
shaped  themselves  almost  into  the  expressions  of  Pericles.  We 
can  but  insist  on  the  universal  truth  involved  in  his  comparison 
of  the  two  little  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 

Yet  to  the  a;ra  of  mediajval  monasticism  M.  de  ilontalcmbert 
looks  back  as  to  the  time  of  a  true  faith,  and  a  true  liberty  ;  not 
indeed  of  a  faith  which  possessed  a  power  equal  to  its  authority, 
or  of  a  liberty  of  which  the  terms  were  acknowledged  by  all. 
It  was  the  liberty  which  resulted  from  balanced  jwwers  con¬ 
flicting  with  each  other,  from  the  struggle  of  ecclesiastical  and 
royal  supremacy,  when  neither  form  of  despotism  was  every- 
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where  acknowledged.  From  this  transitional  state,  with  its  posi¬ 
tive  evils,  and  its  promise  of  future  preponderating  good,  ^1.  de 
!Montalemhert  turns  with  sadness  and  discouragement  to  the 
‘  abandoned  license  and  abject  servility  which  alternately 
‘  characterise  modern  society.’  He  insists  earnestly  on  the 
essential  difference  between  the  true  middle  age  and  that  period 
on  which  modern  France  has  fixed  the  name  of  the  Ancien 
Regime.  It  is  his  pride  to  think  that  in  the  former,  men  knew 
nothing  of  that  ‘  unlimited  power  of  the  state  which  is  now  so 
‘eagerly  invoked,  or  so  easily  accepted;’  of  that  strange  and 
fickle  mobility  which  leaves  no  hope  for  the  legitimate  growth 
of  political  freedom. 

AVe  can  sympathise  most  deeply  with  the  feelings  of  AI.  de 
Alontalembert,  and  we  appreciate  the  force  of  that  contrast 
w'hich  he  has  so  {wwerfully  and  so  truthfully  drawn.  But  it  is 
a  contrast  which  <loe8  not  apply  to  England.  It  is  not  true  that 
her  citizens  *  prostrate  themselves  before  the  idol  of  the  day, 

‘  while  they  reserve  the  right  of  breaking,  betraying,  and  forget- 
‘  ting  it  on  the  morrow.’  It  is  not  true  that  in  England,  ‘  the 
‘absolute  independence  of  the  sovereign  power  has  displaced 
‘  the  sentiment  and  the  guarantees  of  personal  independence;  ’  or 
that  all  local  autonomy  has  been  crushed,  the  better  to  break 
the  bond  which  links  us  to  ancient  liberty.  It  is  not  true  of 
England  that  ‘  a  dead  level  is  looked  on  as  progress,  and  a 
‘  common  slavery  as  the  guarantee  of  that  progress.’  It  is  not 
true  of  England ;  but  it  is  a  terribly  true  picture  and  (as  we 
believe)  prophecy  of  the  present  state  and  future  fortunes  of 
French  society.  AVe  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  concur¬ 
rence  with  .M.  de  Alontalembert’s  abhorrence  and  dread  of  that 
centralised  despotism  ‘  which  never  dies,  and  w’hich  ))arades  its 
‘  irresistible  and  pitiless  level  on  a  bed  of  human  dust.’  His 
words  have  the  eloquent  energy  of  truth ;  but  the  remedy  for 
the  evils  over  which  he  mourns  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  ideas  which  underlie  the  system  of  western 
monasticism,  but  to  those  which  have  had  their  auspicious 
result  in  the  civil  and  religious  Constitution  of  England. 

o  o 
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Art.  III.  —  Economic  Rurale  de  la  France  depuis  1789.  Par 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  Meiubre  de  I’lnstitut,  &c. 
Paris:  1860. 

'J’iie  most  cursory  traveller  who  is  whirled  by  steam  in  less 
than  thirty  hours  from  the  coast  of  Picardy  to  the  shores 
of  Provence,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  diversified 
aspects  of  the  soil  and  rural  economy  of  France.  He  leaves  in 
the  Department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  a  soil  and  climate  less 
favoured  by  nature  than  the  southern  coast  of  England;  he 
finds  in  the  Department  of  the  Var  a  region  vying  in  its 
products  with  the  valley  of  the  Arno  or  the  huerta  of  Valencia. 
But  throughout  this  vast  and  varied  tract  of  country,  he  will, 
if  he  has  known  the  condition  of  France  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  be  not  less  struck  by  tlie  astonishing  marks  of 
agricultural  Improvement  which  are  everywhere  visible.  When 
we,  whose  lot  it  is  to  belong  to  what  must  now  be  called  the 
elder  generation,  first  visited  France  in  the  years  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  peace  of  1815,  the  as|)ect  of  the  land  was  that  of  a 
country  empoverished  and  devastated  by  a  quarter  of  century 
of  domestic  convulsions  and  of  war.  The  progress  which  had 
commenced  under  the  enlightened  ministers  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  jtassion  for  improvement  which  took  jmssession  of  the 
French  nation  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  rudely  arrested 
by  the  Revolution.  Landed  property  itself  was  violently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  its  former  owners  to  a  class  of  men  w’ho  had  for 
many  years  neither  the  confidence,  nor  the  capital,  nor  the 
skill  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Whatever  was 
beneficial  in  the  former  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  had 
been  destroyetl ;  whatever  is  beneficial  in  the  new  order  of 
tilings  Avas  as  yet  imperceptible.  The  Imperial  conscription  for 
the  wars  of  >i  apoleon  drained  the  rural  population  to  an  excess, 
from  which  it  has  not  even  now  recovered  in  numbers  or  in 
physical  strength.  The  appearance  of  a  French  village  in  those 
days  was  that  of  squalid  discomfort,  in  which  even  the  more 
wealthy  of  the  peasant  jiroprietors  were  content  to  live.  Their 
dwellings  mere  cabins ;  their  farm  buildings  mere  hovels;  the 
church  dilapidated  from  neglect  or  defaced  with  whitewash. 
Carriageable  by-roads  were  unknown :  except  on  the  great 
jiaved  chaussees  or  royal  routes  constructed  by  Louis  XIV., 
the  country  was  intersected  by  mere  tracks,  which  rendered  it 
equally  difficult  tor  the  farmer  to  obtivin  manure  for  bis  fields  or 
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to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  his  harvests.  Stock  was  extremely 
scarce  and  the  breeds  of  animals  wretched.  The  only  relief 
afforded  to  the  exhausted  soil  was  by  a  frequent  but  unintelli¬ 
gent  system  of  fallows — scientific  agriculture,  rural  machinery, 
artificial  manures,  drainage  and  irrigation  were  alike  unknown. 
Such  was  the  state  of  agriculture  in  France  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  if  we  go  back  another  forty  years,  we  must  in  fairness 
add  that  such  was  the  state  of  agriculture  in  I^ngland  also, 
^lodern  agriculture  is  almost  the  creation  of  the  present  century. 

Arthur  Young  lived  and  travelled  about  eighty  years  ago, 
and  he  has  recorded  with  admirable  truth  and  sagacity  the 
actual  condition  of  both  countries  in  his  time.  It  was  given 
him  to  foresee,  but  not  to  realise,  the  splendid  profits  and  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  reaped  from  the  new  era,  when  the  science  he 
professed  would  regenerate  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  enable  it  to 
support  with  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  countless  millions 
of  human  beings.*  Few  men  now  alive  can  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  this  prodigious  transformation  in  England,  and  the 
younger  generation  has  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
agricultural  operations  of  their  grandfathers.  A  change  has 
been  wrought  in  the  land  somewhat  more  gradual,  but  certainly 
not  less  beneficial  than  those  which  have  taken  place  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  in  locomotion,  though  more  than  half  the  |)eople  of 
England  are  probably  not  aware  of  it.  But  in  France  a  similar 
transformation  is  going  on  before  our  eyes.  Owing  to  the 
causes  we  have  adverted  to  it  began  much  later ;  it  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  slowly ;  but  in  these  later  years  its  progress  is 


*  Arthur  Young  was  sorely  tempted  in  1789  to  purchase  the 
estate  of  Riaux,  within  a  few  miles  of  Moiilins,  consisting  of  a  cha¬ 
teau,  two  mills,  nine  farms,  &c.,  in  all  3000  acres  of  good  land.  The 
price  then  asked  for  tlie  whole  estate  was  300,000  livres,  the  gross 
rental  being  12,500  livres,  and  the  net  rental  about  8000.  The 
Englishman  saw  and  recorded  his  conviction  that  the  price  was  low 
for  3000  acres  of  land  capable  of  tripling  and  quadrupling  its  produce 
and  value  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  who  could  handle  it ;  but  he 
shrewdly  adds,  *  the  state  of  the  government,  and  the  fear  of  buying 

*  my  share  in  a  civil  war,  prevented  me  from  contracting  this  engage- 

*  ment  at  present.’  At  that  time  he  was  assured  that  there  were  six 
thousand  estates  for  sale  in  ditferent  parts  of  France.  M.  de  Lavergne 
has  ascertained  that  this  very  estate  of  Riaux  was  sold  in  1799  by 
its  owner  (who  escaped  the  lievolution  and  did  not  emigrate)  for 
201,000  livres ;  in  1826  it  was  again  sold  fur  315,000  livres  ;  and  at 
the  present  time  such  an  estate  in  the  Department  of  tlie  Allier  is 
worth  about  600,000  livres,  or  double  what  it  was  in  1826,  and  triple 
what  it  was  in  1800.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  land  in  France  in  the  present  century. 
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astonishing,  and  the  results  are  the  more  striking  as  they 
are  favoured  by  a  climate  in  many  parts  of  France  very 
superior  to  our  own.  They  are  indeed  a[>parent  to  the  most 
superficial  observation.  A  vast  amount  of  building  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes  and  for  the  abode  of  the  rural  population  is 
rising  on  every  side.  Great  as  the  architectural  improvements 
have  been  in  Paris  and  in  all  the  great  towns  of  France,  the 
enormous  increase  of  domestic  rural  buildings  of  solid  materials 
and  good  workmanship  is  even  more  remarkable,  for  these  are 
the  practical  unostentatious  results  of  private  wealth  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Here  and  there  the  old  chateau  or  the  new  country 
house,  surrounded  by  its  park,  and  restored  to  the  uses  of 
country  life,  marks  the  increase  of  these  tastes  and  pursuits 
among  the  upper  classes.  Roads  and  railroads  have  already 
opened  the  great  majority  of  the  departments.*  The  food 
and  clothing  of  the  peasantry  have  improved.  Fallows  are  less 
frequently  to  be  seen ;  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of  green 
crops,  and  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  stock ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  farming  is  neater,  more  liberal,  and  more  productive. 

M.  de  Lavergne  has  undertaken  to  relate  the  course  of  this 
economical  revolution  in  the  unpretending  but  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  volume  now  before  us.  \Ve  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers  that  M.  de  Lavergne,  whose  admirable  volume  on 
the  ‘  Rural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ’  we 
had  occasion  to  notice  at  some  length  on  a  former  occasion, 
(Ed.  Rev.  No.  209,  1856),  is  the  most  distinguished  writer  of 
the  day  on  a  science  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  which  we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  ‘  agricul- 
‘  tural  economy.’  The  terra  *  rural  economy  ’  is  commonly 
applied  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  conduct  of  rural  operations, 
and  the  management  of  land.  But  agricultural  economy  em¬ 
braces  all  the  varied  and  important  questions  which  arise  in 
connexion  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
wealth :  these  are,  in  other  words,  precisely  the  most  important 
questions  political  economy  has  to  deal  ^yith,  for  the  soil  is  the 


•  Tliere  are  in  France  about  250,000  miles  of  roads,  of  which 
about  20,000  are  first-class  highways,  50,000  second-class,  the  rest 
country  roads.  It  has  been  calculated  that  twenty-five  years  would 
be  required  to  put  these  all  in  good  condition  at  the  expense  of  the 
communes.  One  of  tlie  latest  measures  of  the  Emperor  has  been  to 
allow  a  million  sterling  in  aid  of  the  improvement  of  rural  roads, 
justly  observing  that  a  complete  system  of  roads  is  the  best  present 
he  can  make  to  the  peasantry,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  glorious 
monuments  of  his  reign.  A  much  larger  sum  is  however  required  to 
perform  this  vast  work. 
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fertile  mother  of  almost  all  produce,  and  the  arts  which  increase 
and  develope  that  produce  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  all 
the  political  and  social  relations  of  man.  M.  de  Lavergne  is 
not  merely  a  scientific  writer  on  agriculture,  for  on  that  ground 
we  have  probably  several  agriculturists  in  England  who  are. his 
equals.  But  he  has  brought  his  agricultural  knowledge  to  bear 
with  great  ingenuity  and  good  sense  on  the  whole  state  of  his 
country.  By  this  key  he  explains  with  remarkable  lucidity 
the  natural  geography  of  France;  he  interprets  the  national 
character  and  the  past  history  of  the  people ;  and  he  has  given 
us  a  book  of  simple  facts  and  sound  reasoning,  which  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  true  state  of  the  nation.  We  strongly 
recommend  every  intelligent  traveller  in  France  to  give  M.  de 
Lavergne’s  volume  a  place  in  his  carpet-bag  by  the  side  of  !Mr. 
Murray’s  indispensable  red  handbook.  It  is,  in  a  very  portable 
form  and  a  most  agreeable  style,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
rural  districts  of  France,  which  are  still  far  less  known  to  our 
trjivellers  than  the  remotest  corners  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
although  to  the  archaeologist,  the  politician,  and  we  may  now 
add,  the  agriculturist,  no  part  of  the  Continent  deserves  a  more 
careful  attention. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  France 
to  which  very  scanty  justice  has  been  done.  The  tremendous 
catastrophe  which  closed  the  career  of  that  unfortunate  sovereign 
in  blood  and  darkness,  seemed  to  h.ave  erased  from  human 
memory  the  preceding  fifteen  years, — from  1774  to  1789, — 
which  were  devoted  by  the  King  and  the  ablest  of  his  ministers 
to  useful  and  Intelligent  reforms.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  reign  which  began  by  M.  de  Turgot’s  celebrated  ordi¬ 
nances  for  opening  the  trade  of  the  country  and  abolishing  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  which  carried  into  effect  in  1786  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty  with  England,  did  in  reality  anticipate  some  of 
the  most  important  economical  reforms  of  the  present  century. 
Before  Turgot’s  reforms  the  agriculture  of  France  lay  under 
a  system  of  close  protection.  The  price  of  corn,  the  trade  in 
corn,  and  even  the  amount  of  corn  to  be  sown  were  regulated 
by  authority.  All  changes  in  the  usual  course  of  husbandry 
were  prohibited,  as  if  corn  could  be  grown  without  other  crops. 
Vines  could  not  be  planted  without  the  permission  of  govern¬ 
ment.  To  all  these  absurdities  Turgot  gave  the  death-blow 
when  he  declared,  in  the  preamble  to  one  of  his  laws,  ‘  The 
‘  prosperity  of  the  country  is  mainly  based  on  the  cultivation  of 
‘  the  land,  on  the  abundance  and  profitable  sale  of  its  produce, 

*  which  is  the  only  projMjr  encouragement  of  husbandry.  This 

*  profitable  sale  can  only  be  the  result  of  the  most  absolute 
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*  liberty  in  buying  and  selling.  It  is  this  liberty  which  secures 
‘  to  the  farmer  his  just  recompense,  to  the  landloixl  a  fixed 

*  income,  to  the  industrious  labourer  regular  and  proportionate 

*  wages,  to  the  consumer  what  he  needs,  and  to  citizens  of  all 
‘  ranks  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.’  This  language  was 
used  by  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  thirteen  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  same  enlightened  spirit 
manifested  itself  in  the  Provincial  Assemblies  of  i77t),  in  which 
many  of  the  great  nobles  and  prelates  of  France  took  a  most 
active  part.  The  records  of  these  assemblies  prove  that  the 
Church  and  the  aristocracy  of  France  were  not,  at  that  time, 
insensible  to  the  wants  of  the  country ;  and  that  they  might, 
under  judicious  direction,  have  laid  the  biisis  of  constitutional 
government  and  national  prosperity. 

If  the  government  of  which  Turgot  was  the  head  had  had 
the  power  to  carry  three  such  measures  as  an  Act  for  the  Com¬ 
mutation  of  Tithe,  an  Act  for  the  Enfranchisement  of  Copy- 
holds,  and  an  Encumbered  Estates’  Act,  it  is  perha|)S  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  worst  eftects  of  the  French  Revolution 
might  have  been  averted.  But  the  monarchy,  though  nominally 
absolute,  had  no  such  power,  for  absolutism  is  essentially  weak 
unless  it  is  backed  by  great  military  strength.  The  measures 
which  Turgot  did  propose  were  for  the  most  part  defeated  by 
a  combination  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  became  necessary  to 
convoke  the  States-General  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  nation 
to  necessary  and  indispensable  reforms ;  the  States-General 
overshot  the  mark,  and  the  whole  social  edifice  was  thrown 
down. 

jSI.  de  Lavergne  doubts  whether  the  abolition  of  tithes 
and  seignorial  charges  on  land  had  the  beneficial  influence  on 
agriculture  which  has  commonly  been  attributed  to  them  by 
French  writers,  and  he  points  to  the  example  of  this  country  to 
show  that  great  progress  ntay  be  made  in  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments  w'ithout  any  violent  invasion  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  or  the  rights  of  the  Manor.  The  annual  value  of  the 
tithes  in  France  before  the  Revolution  was  about  three  millions 
sterling,  to  which  must  be  added  another  million  lost  in  the 
process  of  collection*  ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical 


*  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  work  M.  de  Lavergne  states  that 
the  tithes  of  France  amounted  in  1789  to  133,000,000  on  two  milliards 
and  a  half  of  gross  produce,  but  this  includes  the  lay  impropriations. 
Tithe  in  France  did  not  amount  to  above  one-twentieth  of  the  gross 
produce,  and  Arthur  Young  remarked  that  this  charge  was  propor¬ 
tionately  much  heavier  in  England  than  in  France.  The  whole 
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esUiblishments  by  the  State  costs  at  the  present  time  upwards 
of  two  millions  sterling.  The  difference  in  nmount  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  very  large,  but  the  burden  is  transferred  from  one 
class  of  tax-payers  to  the  whole  nation.  In  addition  to  the 
tithes  the  productive  lands  and  property  of  the  Church  and 
the  religious  orders  of  France  in  1789  were  worth  two  and  a 
half  millions  more.  There  were  then  about  17,000  men  and 
30,000  women  in  regular  orders,  so  that  the  average  per  head 
was  50/.  a-year.  But,  after  all,  the  effects  of  the  seizure  and 
sale  of  this  property  are  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
!Many  of  the  religious  orders  have  now  landed  property  in  France 
not  much  inferior  in  value  to  what  they  {assessed  in  1789;  and 
as  for  their  numbers,  it  is  certain  that  in  1851  there  were  in 
France  29,486  women  in  religious  vows,  and  several  thousands 
of  men.* 

The  value  of  the  lands  confiscated  from  the  emigrated  nobles 
was  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling  ;  and  this  extent, 
added  to  the  confiscated  domains  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown, 
amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole  territory  of  France.  But 
there  was  in  truth  no  possibility  of  disposing,  in  the  then  state 
of  the  country,  of  this  enormous  extent  of  lands  thus  suddenly 
thrown  on  the  market.  The  quantity  actually  sold  fetched 
forty  millions  sterling  ;  the  remainder  was  restored  to  the  former 
owners;  and,  indeed,  of  the  portion  sold  the  larger  part  found 
its  way  back  to  them.  The  Kestoration  allotted  forty  millions 
to  indemnify  the  emigrants,  and  this  sum  was  distributed  in 
1825.  The  list  of  these  claims  proves  how  limited  the  resources 
of  the  French  landowners  really  had  become  before  the  Bevo- 
lution.  A  few  names  are  inscribed  for  40,000/.  and  upwards, — 
but  a  great  many  for  only  40/.,  —  and  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
pensations  paid  did  not  exceed  2000/. ;  some,  indeed,  were  mere 
]>easants  who  claimed  and  got  less  than  one  hundred  francs. 
The  truth  is  that  the  condition  of  the  French  landed  aris¬ 
tocracy  before  the  Revolution  was  for  the  most  part  pitiable 
and  contemptible.  They  were  the  nominal  owners  of  a  quarter 

benefit  of  the  suppression  of  tithe  in  France  has  gone  into  the  pocket 
of  the  owner  of  land,  not  of  the  farmer,  fur  rents  have  risen  in  the 
same  proportion. 

*  These  statements  of  M.  de  Lavergne  are  contested  by  M.  Paul 
Boitteau,  in  a  curious  and  instructive  volume  recently  published  by 
him  under  the  title  ‘  Etat  de  la  France  in  17S9.’  M.  Boitteau  is  a 
far  more  eager  champion  of  the  Revolution  than  M.  de  Lavergne, 
but  his  book  is  a  careful  collection  of  the  statistical  records  of  the 
time.  Ho  estimates  the  whole  income  of  the  French  Church  in 
1789  at  ten  millions  sterling,  but  we  suspect  him  of  exaggeration. 
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of  the  soil  of  the  country,  hut  they  were  encumbered  with  debt, 
destitute  of  capital,  incapable  of  intelligent  enterprise.  The 
higher  nobles  flocked  to  the  court  to  make  their  way  by  pen¬ 
sions,  places,  and  court  favours ;  the  lower  gentry  vegetated  in 
their  pride  and  poverty  on  wretched  freeholds,  often  not  bringing 
in  lOOZ.  a-year  of  net  income.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  a 
great  degree  they  deserved  their  fate ;  though  the  violence 
with  which  their  extinction  was  effected  defeated  for  many  years 
the  salutary  results  which  might  otherwise  have  attended  a 
change  in  the  tenure  of  land  throughout  France. 

Tlie  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  rural  population  (except,  perhaps,  that  least  honouri>blc 
class  which  found  means  to  speculate  on  the  misfortunes  of  their 
neighbours),  were  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  and  always  indirect. 
The  same  force  which  tore  the  noble  from  his  chateau  and 
sent  him  to  die  in  exile,  tore  the  peasant  from  his  cabin  and 
sent  him  and  his  fellows  to  die  by  millions  in  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  or  of  the  great  Emperor.*  It  is  false  to  contend  that 
the  regeneration  of  France  could  only  be  wrought  by  such 
means.  Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  results,  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  an  excessive  cost,  and  whatever  was  most  valuable 
in  them  might  have  been  attained  at  no  such  cost  whatever. 
The  period  of  the  lowest  depression  of  France  in  her  rural  and 
popular  interests,  is  precisely  that  Avhen  she  was  covered  with 
military  glory  and  in  the  full  tide  of  revolutionary  success ;  and 
the  evils  inseparable  from  war  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
stupid  legislative  prohibitions  of  the  Imperial  government. 
Thus  as  late  as  1812  a  law  was  passed  rendering  it  penal  to 
speculate  in  corn,  and  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  wheat  at 
thirty -five  francs  the  hectolitre !  In  1789  the  annual  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  France  was  estimated  by  Lavoisier  at 
about  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  or  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
francs  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  country  at  that  time. 
In  1815  the  agricultural  produce  was  valued  by  Cbaptal  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  a  small  increase  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  one  barely'  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  population.  This  small  augmentation  of  one  element  of 
national  wealth  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  destruction  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  trade. 

•  The  ex-director  of  the  conscription  under  the  first  empire,  com¬ 
puted  the  actual  loss  of  men  born  within  tlie  old  limits  of  France  and 
destroyed  in  the  imperial  wars  from  1804  to  1815,  at  1,700,000. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  or  the  loss 
of  men  not  born  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
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‘  A  few  public  works,  more  ostentatious  than  useful,  had  been 
undertaken  with  "reut  parade  by  Napoleon.  Others  were  com¬ 
menced  or  projected,  but  w’ithout  results,  as  the  war  devoured  all  the 
resources  of  tl»e  country.  These  exceptional  creations  of  an  arbitrary 
power,  glorifying  itself  in  its  works,  contributed  much  more,  like 
those  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  the  splendour  of  the  sovereign  than  to  the 
greatness  of  the  nation.  France  was  still,  to  say  the  truth,  without 
roads,  except  some  royal  highway."*,  without  bridges  over  her  rivers, 
without  nourishing  ports  on  her  coasts,  almost  without  capital  and 
without  men.  The  i^renzy  of  the  Revolution  and  the  ambition  of  a 
ruler  had  successively  consumed  the  greater  part  of  that  which  the 
labour  of  a  great  people  had  produced.’  (P.  48.) 

In  spite  of  the  disasters  of  a  double  invasion,  peace  was  no 
sooner  concluded,  than  an  immense  impulse  was  given  to  the 
resources  of  France.  Since  1815,  her  foreign  trade  has  quin¬ 
tupled,  her  manufactures  have  quadrupled,  her  agriculture 
has  doubled  its  produce,  under  the  influence  of  those  three 
great  principles  of  peace,  justice,  and  freedom,  which  are  the 
eternal  counterpoise  to  the  hateful  effects  of  war,  violence,  and 
despotism.  Eighty  thousand  miles  of  roads  have  been  opened 
in  the  country ;  ten  thousand  miles  of  railway  have  been  com- 
j)leted  or  are  now  in  progress ;  canals  have  been  made,  rivers 
rendered  navigable,  ports  and  docks  constructed.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  rural  economy,  especially  from  1815  to  1847,  kept  pace 
with  this  great  movement,  and  has  not  been  sensibly  thrown 
back  by  the  unfavourable  and  extraordinary  courses  of  the  last 
few  years,  in  spite  of  bad  seasons,  the  potatoe  disease,  the  vine 
disease,  the  mortality  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  political  world.  The  tenure  of  land  has  of  course  been 
modified  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  laws  of  succession 
established  in  France,  but  this  change  is  less  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete  than  is  commonly  imagined  in  England.  Taking  the  area 
of  France  at  45,000,000  of  hectares,  M.  de  Lavergne  com¬ 
putes  that  one  third  of  the  soil  is  still  held  by  50,000  large 
j)roprietors,  possessing  an  average  of  7 50  acres ;  another  third 
by  500,000  middling  proprietors  possessing  an  average  of  75 
acres;  and  the  last  third  by  5,000,000  of  small  proprietors 
possessing  an  average  of  7  acres.  This  calculation  is  obviously 
merely  approximative  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  in  France 
16,000  landowners  paying  40Z.  a-year  and  upwards  in  land  tax 
to  the  state,  and  about  37,000  landowners  paying  from  20Z. 
to  40/. 

In  tlie  allotment  of  the  soil  it  seems  that  since  1789  about 
5,000,000  of  acres  have  been  added  to  the  productive  area  of 
the  country;  vineyards  and  orchards  and  meadows  have  con¬ 
siderably  increased;  woods  have  diminished.  In  tillage  culti- 
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vation  the  fallows  have  decreased  by  one  half ;  the  growth  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  has  increased  a  third ;  that  of  rye  and 
the  inferior  kinds  of  grain  has  diminished.  Water-meadows 
have  tripled  in  extent,  and  the  cultivation  of  roots,  which  was 
hardly  known  in  1789,  now  covers  5,000,000  of  acres.  But  the 
quality  of  the  crops  has  risen  even  more  than  their  extent. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  actually  grown  has  nearly  doubled ; 
live  stock  has  also  doubled  in  number  and  value ;  the  silk 
crop  and  the  rape  oil  crop  have  quintupled.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  home-grown  sugar  has  come  into  existence,  and  the 
growth  of  wine  has  also  doubled.  From  these  facts  M.  de 
Lavergne  concludes  that  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  empire  must  now  exceed  200,000,000/.  sterling, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  6/.  jwjr  head  of  the  population.  He  also 
infers  that  rents  have  risen  since  1789  in  the  proportion  of 
12  to  30  ;  fanners’  profits  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  10;  outlay 
in  that  of  1  to  5 ;  taxes  on  land  and  dues  have  diminished  in 
the  proportion  of  7  to  5  ;  and  labourers’  wages  have  doubled. 

The  subdivision  of  the  French  territory  into  eighty-six  De¬ 
partments,  which  was  preceded  by  the  establishment  under  the 
old  French  monarchy  of  thirty -one  ‘  generalities,’  each  governed 
by  an  Intendant  named  by  the  Crown,  and  even  the  prodigious 
political  changes  of  which  that  country  has  been  for  eighty 
years  the  theatre,  have  not  obliterated  the  ancient  provincial 
landmarks  of  the  realm.  The  old  names  of  Normandy,  Britanny, 
Burgundy,  Flanders  and  Provence,  insensibly  recur  w’hen  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  rural  life  and  national  character  of  these 
regions,  for  these  divisions  are  indelibly  rooted  in  the  soil ;  and 
even  the  lesser  provincial  districts  of  Artois,  Maine,  Berri,  la 
Sologne,  Perigord,  &c.  may  still  be  traced  in  the  language  or 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  produce  of  the  land.  For 
the  purposes  of  his  w-ork,  M.  de  Lavergne,  not  unmindful  of 
these  ancient  and  natural  internal  boundaries  of  the  provinces,  has 
grouped  them  in  six  large  divisions,  through  which  he  succes¬ 
sively  conducts  the  reader.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  accompany 
him  in  this  tour  of  France,  but  we  shall  extract  some  pages,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  north-eastern  district,  in  which  he  includes  the 
jjrovinces  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  Isle 
of  France,  now  forming  fifteen  departments,  less  favoured  by 
climate  than  many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but  by  I'ar  the 
most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  civilised  part  of  the  country. 
For  these  fifteen  departments,  being  one  sixth  of  the  realm  in  ex¬ 
tent,  contain  9,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or  a  quarter  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  these  9,000,000  inhabitants  pay  nearly  28,000,000/. 
sterling  in  taxes  to  the  public  treasury,  exclusive  of  local  dues 
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and  rates.  It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
Paris  itself  are  included  in  this  calculation. 

‘  The  Department  of  the  Nord,  which  opens  the  ball,  is  the  best 
cultivated  country  in  France,  and  one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  the 
world.  I  only  know  tlie  counties  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Hainault  in  Belgium,  which  can  be  compared  to  it.  The 
average  produce  of  the  land  over  the  whole  area  of  the  department 
is  300  fr.  an  liectare  (about  51.  an  acre),  which,  deducting  the  -woods 
and  other  less  profitable  parts,  gives  4o0  fr.  the  hectare  of  tillage, 
which  is  three  times  the  average  production  of  France.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  at  the  rate  of  213  inhabitants  per  100  liectares.  If  the  whole 
of  France  were  as  densely  peopled  it  would  contain  thrice  its  present 
population. 

‘  In  the  sort  of  microcosm  of  Europe  which  is  to  be  found  in 
France,  the  department  of  the  North  represents  the  Low  Countries. 
The  drained  marshes  near  Dunkirk  resemble  those  of  Holland ;  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  a  continuation  of  Belgium.  The  country  is 
generally  flat ;  the  climate  damp  and  foggy.  The  stratum  of  arable 
land,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  with  a  calcareous  subsoil,  is  deep 
and  rich ;  in  some  places  too  sandy,  in  others  marshy ;  but  these 
drawbacks  have  been  corrected  by  active  industry.  It  would  seem 
that  these  dark  and  dreary  regions,  where  water  is  for  ever  per¬ 
meating  the  air  and  the  soil,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  human  race,  since  it  is  always  in  them  that  population  reaches 
its  maximum. 

‘  Such  as  it  is,  the  agriculture  of  Flanders  has  no  rival,  or  at  least 
no  superior.  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  continually  raised  by  it, 
the  fertility  of  the  land  still  increases.  The  reason  is  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals  take  a  large  share  in  this  splendid  development  of 
life.  The  Flemish  cart-horses  are  well  known.  The  Flemish  cows 
are  some  of  the  best  milkers  known ;  this  department  contains 
200,000  of  them.  Sheep  are  not  numerous,  but  enormous.  Pigs, 
poultry,  and  the  domestic  animals,  all  in  tlie  same  proportion. 

‘  This  multitude  of  animals  produce  immense  quantities  of  manure. 
But  the  Flemish  farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  this  class  of  manure 
only ;  they  use  the  sweepings  of  the  streets,  the  residue  of  the  oil 
mills,  bones,  sea  sand,  and  especially  one  peculiar  sort  of  application, 
which  no  other  people  prepare  and  use  with  equal  skill,  I  mean 
night-soil.  This  manure,  which  is  rejected  with  disgust  by  many 
countries,  and  especially  by  the  English  (who  are  beginning  to  think 
better  of  it),  is  a  most  powerful  fertilising  element,  and  to  waste  it  is 
to  throw  away  a  vast  amount  of  wealth.  This  manure  has  enabled 
the  Flemish  farmers  to  extend  their  exhausting  crops,  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  fertility  of  their  land,  and  to  exceed  even  the  English  in 
productive  power.  Whilst  England  devotes  three-quarters  of  her 
area  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  Flanders  employs  only  one  quarter :  yet 
she  has  in  proportion  a  larger  head  of  stock ;  the  diflerence  is  made 
up  by  the  application  of  night-soil.'  (Pp.  73-5.) 

This  magnificent  cultivation  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
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kind  in  Europe,  for  it  was  in  full  activity  in  1776,  and  it  was 
described  with  enthusiasm  by  Arthur  Young  in  1789.  Flanders 
had  in  fact  nothing  in  common  with  France,  to  which  it  had 
been  comparatively  recently  annexed,  and  Arthur  Young  re¬ 
marked  that  the  old  boundary  of  the  province  and  the  king¬ 
dom  might  still  be  traced  in  his  time  by  the  good  and  bad 
farming. 

One  highly  important  element  of  agricultural  ])rosperity 
has,  however,  been  added  to  the  province  since  1789,  which 
is  less  familiar  to  our  English  readers :  — 

‘  In  the  first  class  of  these  productions  must  be  ranked  one  created 
in  the  present  century,  and  which  takes  rank  as  the  finest  agricul¬ 
tural  conquest  of  our  age,  —  beet-root  suirar.  The  invention  was 
made  in  Prussia,  and  in  1799  a  chemist  at  Berlin  had  produced  some 
native-grown  loaves  of  sugar.  In  1809,  during  the  war,  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  France;  the  peace  of  1815,  by  reopening  the  colonial 
trade,  gave  it  a  check,  but  it  has  ever  since  gone  on  to  improve.  Of 
350  manufactories  of  home-grown  sugar  in  France,  150  are  in  the 
department  of  the  North. 

•  It  might  be  apprehended,  at  first,  that  the  production  of  beetroot 
sugar  would  be  injurious  to  the  production  of  meat  and  corn,  by  em¬ 
ploying  and  exhausting  the  best  lands.  But  this  apprehension  turns 
out  to  be  unfounded,  at  least  in  well-cultivated  districts.  It  is  now 
demonstrated  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  not  only  creates  a  new 
source  of  profit,  but  also  augments  the  other  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
extraction  of  saccharine  matter  from  the  root  only  takes  away  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  substance  ;  the  pulp  and  the  leaves  are  excellent  fodder 
for  cattle,  and  the  profits  of  the  sugar  bouses  cover  the  expense  of 
abundant  artificial  manures.  In  1853  the  city  of  Valenciennes, 
which  is  the  chief  seat  of  this  trade,  inscribed  on  a  triumphal  arch 
these  words :  — 

‘  “  Growth  of  corn  in  the  district  before  the  introduction  of  sugar- 
works,  353,000  hectolitres  ;  head  of  cattle,  700.  Since  the 
introduction  cf  sugar-works,  corn,  421,000  hectolitres ; 
cattle,  1 1,500  head." 

‘  This  piece  of  statistics  may  admit  of  a  reply,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  increase  of  corn  and  cattle  would  not  have  been 
still  greater  in  forty  years,  if  the  Flemish  farmers  had  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  those  objects  exclusively.  The  English  do  not  grow  sugar, 
but  the  happy  alternation  of  beef  and  bread,  by  the  commixture  of 
pasturage  and  tillage,  has  also  made  immense  progress  in  England. 
In  any  case,  however,  this  department  succeeds,  by  the  extent  of  its 
manures,  in  cultivating  20, (XX)  hectares  of  beetroot,  each  hectare 
bringing  in  40/.,  80/.,  or  120/.  of  gross  return.  No  other  crop  pro¬ 
duces  so  much  in  the  same  area.  It  is  the  highest  exploit  of  our 
rural  industry.  By  dint  of  a  careful  choice  of  seeds,  artificial  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  beetroot  have  been  created,  which  produce  far  more  sugar 
than  the  old  kinds.  The  famous  principle  of  selection  may  thus  be 
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applied  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals,  and  extend  to  unknown  limits 
the  victories  of  man  over  nature. 

‘  Oleaginous  seeds,  rape  and  others,  cover  about  20,000  hectares, 
flax  10,000,  giving  on  an  average  40/.  the  hectare;  some  flax  lands 
have  returned  as  much  as  200/.,  and  even  240/.  a  hectare.  The 
growth  of  corn  per  acre  is  equal  to  that  of  England.  In  the  districts 
of  Lille  and  Valenciennes  the  average  rent  of  land  is  at  least  150  fr. 
the  hectare  (2/.  10s.  an  acre) ;  in  those  of  Dunkirk,  Hagebrouck, 
Cambrai,  and  Douai,  100  fr.  Besides  sugar,  the  country  has  other 
lucrative  rural  manufactures,  such  as  the  preparation  of  potato  starch, 
breweries,  oil  mills,  and  distilleries.  During  the  late  scarcity  the 
government  prohibited  distilling  from  grain, — a  measure  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  since  the  more  numerous  are  the  purposes  to  which  corn 
crops  can  be  applied,  the  more  profitable  it  is  to  grow  them,  and  the 
more  will  be  grown. 

‘  Unhappily  the  highly  profitable  (small)  culture  has  a  radical 
defect  which  restores  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  English  system 
of  husbandry,  —  the  excess  of  the  rural  population.  In  spite  of 
these  resources  of  manufactures  and  trade,  those  who  live  by  hus¬ 
bandry  alone  form  about  half  the  population,  at  a  ratio  of  100  per 
100  hectares,  which  is  more  than  in  any  other  country  except  perhaps 
in  China.  This  superabundance  of  hands  is  not  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  small  farming,  but  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  it.  If 
Flanders  produces  more  than  England  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  it 
produces  only  half  as  much  in  proportion  to  its  population.  There 
are  nowhere  so  many  paupers  as  in  this  rich  and  fertile  country.  The 
city  of  Lille  is  deplorably  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  one  third  of 
its  inhabitants  are  assisted  by  public  charity ;  and  in  many  of  the 
rural  townships  the  proportion  is  equally  great.  This  curse  of  pau¬ 
perism  materially  diminishes  the  splendour  of  these  finely  cultivated 
districts.’  (Pp.  79-83.) 

M.  de  Lavergne’s  testimony  on  this  last  point  is  the  more 
valuable  as  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  strong  advocate  for  small 
farms,  and  the  subdivision  of  land,  when  not  carried  (as  it  is  in 
Alsatia)  to  excess.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  relative  merits 
of  small  .and  large  occupations  depend  very  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  produce.  In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Jura,  of  the  Doubs,  and  the  Vosges,  results  have  been  attained 
by  the  cottier  system  which  would  probably  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  on  a  large  estate.  In  the  Vosges  especially,  the  intelligent 
reforms  introduced  fifty  years  ago  by  the  good  Pastor  Oberlin 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  imitated  by  an  equally  virtuous 
Catholic  priest  at  Gerardmer,  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  the  pastoral  and  Industrious  population.  But  in 
the  great  plains  and  valleys  under  tillage,  M.  de  Lavergne  him¬ 
self  quotes  numerous  examples  of  farms  of  from  300  to  600 
acres,  as  the  best  examples  of  rural  economy  in  France. 

The  best  test  of  the  success  of  the  cultivation  and  manufac- 
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turc  of  beetroot  sugar  in  France  is  the  contest  which  the  home¬ 
grown  root  has  carried  on  against  the  cane-grown  sugar  of  the 
French  colonies.  In  1830  the  whole  production  of  beetroot 
sugar  was  ten  millions  of  kilos;  in  1840  it  had  risen  to  forty 
millions :  but  during  this  period  colonial  sugar  was  heavily 
taxed  and  home-grown  sugar  free  of  duty.  The  colonies  loudly 
demanded  equal  freedom  or  equal  protection.  A  progressive 
duty  was  put  on  beetroot  sugar,  and  in  1847  the  two  sugars 
were  equally  taxed.  The  question  excited  the  liveliest  interest 
at  the  time,  and  amongst  the  pamphlets  written  upon  it  was 
one  entitled  ‘  Analyse  de  la  question  des  Sucres,  par  Louis 
*  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  Fort  du  Ham,  Aoiit,  1842.’  The  re¬ 
volution  of  1848  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  French  sugar  colonies,  and  tlie  farmers  of  Flanders  derived 
no  small  advantage  from  the  check  thus  given  to  their  tropical 
competitors  ;  for  the  equality  of  the  tax  oi)eratcd  unjustly  upon 
the  unequal  conditions  of  the  rival  producers.  It  was  no  longer 
the  beetroot  sugar  growers  who  required  protection  against  the 
colonial  interest,  but  the  colonial  interest  which  required  pro¬ 
tection  against  beetroot  sugar.  In  spite  of  the  inferiority  of 
climate  and  of  the  raw  material,  the  industry,  the  capital,  and  the 
science  of  France  produced  sugar  on  terms  more  advantageous 
to  the  consumer,  than  the  AVest  Indian  planter  with  his  rude 
agriculture  and  his  scanty  means.  By  the  law  of  186Q  the  duty 
on  colonial  sugar  was  fixed  for  some  years  somewhat  below  the 
rate  of  duty  on  home-grown  sugar,  but  the  beetroot  sugar 
grower  holds  his  ground ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  continue  to  prosper  even  though  the  French  colonies 
are  fast  recovering  more  than  their  former  productive  j)Ower, 
and  the  French  market  must  be  opened  ere  long,  like  our  own, 
to  the  sugar  of  the  world.  These  are  the  facts  which  justify 
M.  de  Lavergne  in  asserting  that  to  the  farmers  of  Northern 
France  beetroot  sugar  has  really  been  the  finest  agricultural 
conquest  of  our  age. 

It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  France  that  some  of  the 
largest  estates  and  the  most  important  farming  establishments 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  *  Isle  of  France,’  as 
it  was  called  before  the  Revolution,  contained  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  endowments  of  the  great  abbeys  of  the  capital,  some  of 
them  dating  from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  passing 
into  secular  hands  the  traditions  of  these  great  ecclesiastical 
estates  have  not  been  entirely  lost. 

‘  Large  fortunes  have  at  all  times  been  made  by  agriculture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  hut  more  especially  in  the  hist  half  century. 
Some  of  the  farmers  have  their  million  of  fraucs,  many  more  their 
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20,000/.  or  30,000/.  Farming  is  here  an  art,  employing  large  capitals 
and  returning  large  profits,  especially  in  that  district  called  France 
par  excellence,  because  it  formed  part  of  the  original  domain  of 
Hugh  Capet.  Large  estates  are  here  also  less  divided.  More  than 
30(X)  of  the  rural  assessments  exceed  1000  fr.,  and  there  are  many 
landowners  having  from  2000/.  to  4000/.  a-year. 

‘  The  Due  de  Luynes  is  said  to  have  40,000/.  a-year  in  land,  chiefly 
in  this  district.  The  estate  of  Ferrieres,  near  Ligny,  now  belonging 
to  Baron  Rothschild,  contains  7500  acres,  the  park  alone  1000. 
Estates  of  from  1250  to  3000  acres  are  tolerably  numerous,  especially 
in  Seine  et  Marne,  one  of  the  departments  of  France  in  which  land 
is  least  divided.  The  two  aristocracies  of  birth  and  of  fortune  have, 
at  all  times,  sought  to  hold  large  possessions  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
and  in  spite  of  revolutions  they  have  succeeded.  Most  of  these 
estates  have  changed  hands,  without  much  subdivision. 

‘  In  many  of  these  properties  clustering  round  the  royal  domains 
of  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud,  Meudon,  Rambouillet,  and 
Fontainebleau,  agriculture  has  long  been  held  in  high  honour.  Thus, 
near  Rozay  en  Brie,  thirteen  leagues  from  Paris,  stands  the  Chateau 
de  la  Grange,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  long  residence  of  General 
Lafayette.  The  course  of  events  is  so  mutable  that  the  conduct  of 
public  men  is  open  to  the  most  opposite  opinions;  and  diflerent  judg¬ 
ments  may  be  formed  of  the  political  influence  of  Lafayette  ;  but  no 
one  will  contest  the  nobleness  and  dignity  of  his  life.  On  quitting 
his  glorious  prison  of  Olmiitz,  he  took  up  his  re.sidence  at  La  Grange 
in  1801,  and  remained  there  throughout  the  Empire  and  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  The  chateau  is  a  massive  bpilding,  flanked  with  five  large 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  park  of  150  acres,  half  grass  and  half 
wood ;  the  farm  consisted  of  500  acres  of  arable  land.  There  it  was 
that  Lafayette,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  his  friends,  long  pre- 
.sented  that  noble  and  dignified  spectacle,  so  rare  in  France,  but  so 
common  in  England  and  America,  of  a  great  public  man  cultivating 
his  own  fields.  Like  his  friend  Washington,  Lafayette  was  fond  of 
agriculture,  and  practised  it  with  success.  He  contributed  notably 
to  propagate  the  race  of  merino  sheep  in  the  province  of  Brie.’  (Pp. 
100-11.) 

To  this  example  might  be  added  another  of  more  recent 
date.  Since  the  llevoliition  of  1848,  M.  Guizot  has  resided 
almost  continually  in  the  old  Augustine  monastery  of  Val 
llicher  in  Normandy,  which  he  purchased  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  adjacent  farms,  under  the  skilful  management  of 
his  son-in-latv,  are  a  model  of  drainage  and  dairy  farming  to 
the  whole  country.  To  speak*  more  generally,  the  revolutions 
which  have  made  the  most  eminent  men  in  France  strangers  to 
the  contests  of  the  capital  and  to  the  seats  of  ministerial  or 
jjarliamentary  power,  have  thrown  their  energy  back  on  country 
life,  and  have  powerfully  contributed  to  the  beneficial  change 
we  remark  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  whole  nation. 
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The  great  stream  of  the  Loire,  taking  its  rise  to  the  east  of  the 
volcanic  mountains  of  centr.U  France*,  and  bending  in  a  mighty 
curve  of  five  hundred  miles  till  it  reaches  the  Atlantic,  may 
be  said  at  once  to  divide  the  Northern  regions  of  France  from 
the  Southern,  and  the  East  from  the  West.  From  its  centi*al 
course,  from  its  vast  extent,  from  the  fertility  of  the  valley 
which  it  waters,  and  from  the  historical  associations  crowded  on 
its  banks,  the  Loire  is  the  great  artery  of  France.  It  was 
there  that  in  the  secular  contest  of  the  kings  of  France  with 
the  armies  of  English  yeomen,  the  monarchy  took  refuge,  and 
the  first  exploit  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  the  relief  of  Orleans. 
Louis  XI.  j)assed  the  greater  part  of  his  gloomy  life  among 
the  pleasant  vineyards  of  Touraine.  Charles  VIII.  was  born 
and  died  at  Amboisc;  Louis  XII.  lived  at  Blois,  and  that 
stately  palace,  once  the  scene  of  the  splendour,  the  policy,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  House  of  Valois,  was  not  deserted  until  after 
the  Wars  of  the  League.  The  presence  of  the  Court  and  the 
generous  soil  and  temperate  climate  of  the  country,  had  raised 
it,  even  in  those  troubled  ages,  to  extraordinary  prosperity.  The 
city  of  Tours,  in  which  St.  Martin  liad  reared,  ages  before,  the 
ensign  of  Christian  civilisation,  and  which  at  one  time  disputed 
with  Paris  the  first  rank  in  France,  had  formerly  twice  as  many 
inhabitants  as  it  now  possesses.  Tlie  banks  of  the  river  were 
crowded  with  country  residences,  Avhlch  still  retain  abundant 
traces  of  the  Italian  taste  introduced  into  France  by  the 
Medicis,  and  which  modern  fashion  has  within  the  last  few 
years  magnificently  restored  to  more  than  their  former  luxury. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Revolution  committed  acts  of  devasta¬ 
tion  and  vandalism  which  sixty  years  have  not  entirely  effaced  ; 
but  one  of  the  most  gracious  acts  of  the  French  nation  to  the 
Bourbons  was  the  purchase  of  the  Chateau  de  Charabord  for 
the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  though  it  has  served  only  to  give  a 
title  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  to  another  Pretender. 
If  country  life  is  to  be  found  any  where  in  France,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  in  England,  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  partly 
on  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Touraine,  partly  in  the  more  remote 
departments  of  the  west,  where  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the 

*  Tlie  geology  of  this  most  interesting  region  has  been  admirably 
investigated  and  described  by  JI.  Poulett  Scrope,  in  his  volume  on 
the  extinct  volcanoes  of  central  France,  republished  in  1858.  The 
volcanoes  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  present  on  a  small  scale  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  a  volcanic  chain  in  comparatively  recent  activity  ;  and  to 
the  south  of  them  extends  the  magnificent  plain  of  the  Limagne, 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  region  north  of  the  Alps  in  fertility  and 
beauty. 
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gentry  as  well  as  of  the  peasantry  are  exclusively  agricultural. 
We  shall  leave  M.  de  Lavergne  to  speak  of  the  cultivation  of 
this  interesting  region :  — 

‘  The  Valley  of  the  Loire  is  deservedly  considered  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Europe.  From  Orleans  to  the  sea,  for  a  distance  of  about 
100  leagues,  a  long  plain  of  alluvial  soil  extends,  conquered  from  the 
stream  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  not  unfrequently  invaded  by  the 
stream  from  which  it  was  conquered.  These  lands,  of  exuberant  fer¬ 
tility,  have  been  seized  upon,  as  is  always  the  case  in  similar  instances, 
by  the  small  proprietors ;  more  and  more  subdivided  into  narrow 
allotments,  they  letch  as  much  as  400/.  the  hectare  (160/.  an  acre), 
and  present  a  complete  spectacle  of  garden  cultivation.  A  whole 
people  of  small  farmers,  who  dispose  of  their  produce  in  the  towns 
adjacent  to  the  river,  inhabit  a  string  of  villages  and  cottages  on  the 
slopes  of  the  valley,  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  protected 
by  dams  which  are  as  old  as  Charlemagne.  In  ordinary  times  the 
Loire  drags  its  idle  waters  along,  its  sands,  or  at  least,  when  swollen 
by  rains,  respects  the  dykes  which  enclose  it.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  river  rises  to  excess,  bursts  or  surmounts  the  artificial  barriers, 
sw'eeping  away  harvests  and  habitations :  but  the  soil  is  so  produc¬ 
tive  and  the  climate  so  mild,  the  small  farmers  arc  so  persevering, 
and  the  market  so  good,  that  no  sooner  have  the  waters  retired  than 
the  luckless  victims  set  to  work  again,  and  the  damage  is  soon  effaced. 

‘If  the  plain  of  the  Loire  offers  this  fine  range  of  cultivation,  her 
chalky  cliffs  are  not  less  covered  with  vines.  The  vineyards  of  the 
Loire  cover  an  extent  of  250,000  acres,  nearly  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  banks.  Rabelais,  who  was  himself  a  “  Tourangeau  ” 
(native  of  Touraine),  boasted  of  the  light  wines  of  his  native  soil. 
The  annual  produce  amounts  to  2,000,000  of  hectolitres,  chiefly 
drunk  in  the  country,  though  some  of  it  makes  excellent  vinegar  for 
exportation.  Vineyards  as  well  as  plains  are  infinitely  subdivided. 
The  vinedressers  hollow  out  their  dwellings  and  their  cellars  in  the 
soft,  chalky  rock  which  grows  their  vines,  and  when  the  year  is 
favourable  and  the  liquor  good,  they  live  happily  in  these  humble 
earths.  Paul  Louis  Courier  tvas  born  amongst  these  people,  and 
affected  the  name  of  “  Vigneron  ”  in  his  writings  ;  not  wrongly,  for 
the  name  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  democratic  sections  of  the 
French  population.  A  very  small  plot  of  ground,  planted  with  vines, 
supplies  occupation  and  a  competency  to  a  whole  family.’  (Pp. 
188-90.) 

To  these  literary  recollections  ]M.  de  Lavergne  might  have 
added  that  Beranger  retired  during  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
of  his  life  to  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  that 
some  of  his  most  pleasing  letters  and  most  cheerful  songs  were 
dated  from  ‘  La  Grenadiere.’ 

The  old  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  which  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  region  of  the  Loire,  though  not  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  river,  are  now  superior  to  Touraine  in 
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point  of  farming,  and  rank  amongst  the  most  improving  de¬ 
partments  of  France — esj>ecially  that  of  La  Sarthe,  renowned 
alike  for  its  ]K)ultry  and  its  hemp.  But  the  agricultural 
progress  of  this  district  is  closely  connected  with  its  political 
history.  It  borders  on  the  Bocage,  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  Vendean  wars.  In  no  part  of  France  before  the  lie- 
volution  of  1789  were  the  relations  of  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry  so  friendly.  In  no  part  of  France  was  the  licvolution 
80  ill-received.  At  the  first  levy  of  the  conscription  the  people 
rose,  together  with  their  lords,  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  war  of  extermination  that  their 
resistance  was  overcome.  Indeed,  their  spirit  remained  un¬ 
broken  by  the  military  triumphs  of  the  Empire;  and  in  1815, 
the  Vendean  country-gentleman  had  little  change  to  comjdain 
of  beyond  the  sutferings  and  losses  inflicted  on  himself  and  on  his 
dependents  by  that  terrific  contest.  The  weapons  which  have 
really  changed  La  Vendee  are  not  those  of  war,  but  of  peace. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  roads  were  cut  through 
inaccessible  districts,  the  market  was  opened,  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  has  risen  incalculably  in  price,  the  application  of  lime¬ 
dressing  to  the  soil  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  grow  wheat 
instead  of  rye,  four-course  husbandry  has  made  its  appearance, 
water-meadows  have  been  introduced  with  the  greatest  success 
in  that  moist  and  mild  climate,  and  the  Durham  breed  of  cattle 
has  effectually  taken  root  in  the  country.  The  proprietors  of 
the  soil  of  !Maine  and  Anjou  are  principally  small  resident 
country  gentlemen,  farming  their  own  land  in  conjunction  with 
the  peasantry ;  and  ]M.  de  Lavergne  assures  us  that  if  such  a 
thing  as  a  true  French  country  gentleman  can  be  said  to  exist, 
it  is  here  we  must  look  for  him ;  indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
add,  that  a  Yorkshire  squire  would  here  find  himself  not  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  his  own  latitude.  We  are  convinced  that  although 
agriculturists  have  fewer  opportunities  of  exchanging  their 
feelings  and  opinions  with  those  of  foreign  countries,  there  is 
at  bottom  a  genuine  interest  and  sympathy  between  men  in 
different  countries  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  noble  and 
honourable  pursuits ;  and  we  Avould  wish  for  no  better  proof  of 
it  than  the  reception  given  a  short  time  ago  by  a  party  of  Essex 
farmers  to  the  ^larquis  de  Vogue,  a  great  legitimist  noble¬ 
man  and  farmer  of  France,  who  came  to  England  for  the 
express  purpose  of  joining  in  one  of  our  agricultural  meetings 
in  that  county' — an  event  which  would  certainly  have  appeared 
impossible  to  preceding  generations  of  farmers  both  in  his 
country  and  in  our  own. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  agriculture  of 
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France,  we  arc  embarrassed  by  the  incalculable  variety  of  the 
products  of  a  soil  and  climate  which  include  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  all  the  temperate  zones  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  in 
French  Flanders  the  combination  of  the  careful  tillage  of  the 
Low  Countries;  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the  Vosges,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Alps  remind  us  of  the  magnificent  pastures  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  industrious  dalesmen  of  the  Black  Forest ;  to  the 
north,  in  Normandy,  we  find  a  reflection  of  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  of  England,  large  dairy  farms,  a  fine  breed  of 
horses,  and  a  peasantry  still  retaining  the  shrewdness  and 
strength  of  its  northern  descent ;  farther  to  the  west,  the  Celtic 
population  of  Britanny,  inhabiting  a  granite-bound  coast,  which 
owes  whatever  fertility  it  possesses  to  the  mild  breezes  of 
the  ocean,  rears  an  immense  herd  of  cattle,  compensating  in 
some  degree  for  the  imperfect  tillage  of  the  soil.  But  when  we 
reach  the  south-western  and  south-eastern  regions,  in  a  warmer 
latitude,  the  value  and  variety  of  the  products  of  the  soil  be¬ 
come  far  greater. 

Saintongc  and  the  Angoumois  have  been  for  centuries  the 
seat  of  the  great  brandy  distilleries,  which,  in  spite  of  imitations, 
give  Cognac  a  monopoly  in  the  world.  In  good  years  the  bran¬ 
dies  produced  from  these  districts  arc  worth  three  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  exported,  Henry  lY. 
might  well  call  the  Charente  ‘  le  plus  beau  fosse  de  mon 
‘  royaume.’  In  these  climates  every  kind  of  vegetation  con¬ 
tributes  in  different  ways  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country  —  the  chesnut  produces  an  abundant  esculent  crop  — 
the  walnut-tree  is  so  valuable  that  one-third  of  the  oil  made  in 
France  is  prepared  from  it  and  rivals  the  produce  of  the  olive 
groves,  whose  grey  foliage  fringes  the  bare  and  burning  rocks 
of  Provence.  In  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  the  plum  trees 
alone  produce  a  crop  of  prodigious  amount,  known  all  over  the 
world  as  the  ‘French  Plums’  of  our  desserts:  and  indeed 
throughout  the  South  of  France,  and  even  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits  is  an  inniortant  branch 
of  culture  and  of  trade.  The  mulbeny  tree  and  the  vine  cover 
the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and  as  we  approach  the  ancient  seats 
of  lioinan  power  at  Arles,  and  of  Papal  dominion  at  Avignon, 
the  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  majestic  ruins  of  those  ages, 
remind  us  that  we  arc  on  the  confines  of  Italy. 

‘Everything  here  becomes  Italian;  the  climate,  the  crops,  the 
associations  ot  the  past,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  almost  their 
language.  Near  us  is  Nimes,  that  Rome  of  the  Gauls,  whose  monu- 
meuts  are  better  preserved  than  those  of  Rome  herself.  Before  us  is 
Aides,  inhabited  by  Constantine,  and  once  destined,  it  is  said,  to  be- 
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come  the  capital  of  his  empire.  An  immense  arena,  ancient  theatres, 
magnificent  aqueducts,  attest,  on  everv  side,  the  power  of  Home.  If 
from  antiquity  we  pass  to  the  Middle  Ages,  we  encounter  at  Avignon 
the  greatest  institution  of  Italy  and  the  world,  the  Papacy ;  and  in 
earlier  times  still  that  court  of  Provence  which  was  the  harbinger  of 
Italian  taste,  and  the  home  of  troubadours  who  preceded  Dante  and 
Petrarch. 

‘  The  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse  was  papal  soil 
down  to  the  Revolution.  Its  agricultural  prosperity,  whicli  is  second 
to  scarcely  any  part  of  France,  is  due  to  one  word  —  irrigation.  The 
crops  of  Lombardy  are  justly  lauded  :  the  county  of  Avignon  is  not 
less  prolific,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  pontifical  government 
early  introduced  the  Italian  method  of  distributing  water.  One  of 
the  streams  which  serve  to  fertilise  the  plain  in  its  myriad  channels, 
is  the  Sorgia,  springing  from  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse,  not  more 
celebrated  in  poetry  than  for  the  abundance  and  utility  of  its  inex* 
haustible  waters.’  (P.  267.) 

The  olive  tree  begins  to  appear  at  Montelimart,  and  increases 
as  we  proceed  towards  the  south.  But  the  mulberry  becomes 
more  rare.  Indeed  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  mulberry  for  the  silkworm  in  many  parts  of  southern 
France,  the  production  is  not  entirely  successful  except  in  the 
Cevennes,  more  especially  in  the  districts  of  Alais  and  Uzes  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard  and  of  Argentiere  and  Privas  in 
the  Ardeche.  The  mulberry  tree,  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  nutritive  leaves  at  the  proper  season,  requires  a  cool  soil 
under  a  brilliant  sky :  the  silkworm  requires  throughout  the 
months  of  May  and  June  warmth  and  pure  air.  Both  the 
tree  and  the  caterpillar  require  an  infinite  amount  of  delicate 
precautions,  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  population 
long  trained  to  this  peculiar  operation.  But  the  value  of  the 
produce  and  the  value  of  the  land  combining  these  conditions 
is  enormous.  Plantations  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  sold  for 
600/.  an  acre,  and  the  silk  crop  of  France  down  to  1853  had 
reached  the  value  of  four  millions  sterling.  In  1854  one  of 
those  mysterious  diseases  which  attack  the  very  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction  began  to  affect  the  silkworm.  The  loss  has  been  at 
least  three  quarters  of  the  crop  in  France,  and  as  yet  no  effec¬ 
tual  discovery  has  been  made  of  the  cause  or  the  remedy  of 
the  evil. 

The  whole  territory  of  France  does  not  exhibit  in  an  equal 
degree  the  signs  of  agricultural  improvement  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  and  the  high  table  lands  or  mountain  ranges  of  the 
central  departments,  frequently  crossed  by  English  travellers  on 
their  road  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  afford  the  least  favourable 
aspect  of  what  may  in  more  favoured  regions  be  called  ‘  la  belle 
‘  France.’  Yet  even  here  something  has  been  done  to  reclaim 
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the  desolate  heaths,  and  to  convert  the  sandy  tracks  into  roads. 
Fifty  years  ago  people  used  to  say  that  the  land  in  La  Sologne 
was  worth  three  livres  an  acre,  if  there  was  a  hare  upon  it.  Now 
the  large  estates  of  that  district  are  under  cultivation.  The 
Emperor  himself  has  built  a  sort  of  farm-chateau,  where  he  goes 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  works  he  has  ordered :  and  possibly 
the  interest  he  takes  in  the  country  may  have  been  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  original  residence  of  the  Beauharnais 
family.  In  the  character  and  composition  of  that  singular  man, 
the  blood  of  the  Beauharnais  flows  as  near  the  heart  as  the  ' 
blood  of  the  Buonapartes.  There  is  too,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  a  picturesque  charm  in  those  rural  districts  which 
modern  improvement  has  not  squared  and  levelled  and  embel¬ 
lished.  Bural  life  as  it  existed  half  a  century  back  was  a 
true  picture  of  the  oldest  existing  state  of  manners  and  the  most 
primitive  state  of  civilisation.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent 
traveller  in  modern  Greece,  that  although  you  may  seek  in  vain 
for  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  warriors  and  orators,  of  the  mytho¬ 
logical  and  historical  ages  of  the  Greek  commonwealths,  the  old 
man  with  his  ass  and  his  faggot  —  the  eagle  and  the  tortoise 
—  and  a  thousand  other  unchanged  rural  traditions  still  pre¬ 
sent  the  living  reality  of  JEso[)’s  fables.  M.  de  Lavergne 
makes  the  same  remark  on  the  primitive  districts  of  central 
France. 

‘  Berri  is  the  heart  of  France.  It  was  there  that  in  the  English 
wars  the  expiring  nationality  of  France  took  refuge.  Charles  VII. 
was  at  one  time  only  king  of  Bruges ;  and  to  this  day  no  province 
retains  so  much  of  the  stamp  of  ancient  France.  The  manners,  the 
dialect,  the  accent  of  the  people,  are  those  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Except  on  the  line  of  the  principal  roads,  the  towns  retain  the  calm 
and  monotonous  air  of  the  old  bourgeoisie;  the  rural  districts  still 
resemble  the  imperishable  picture  drawn  by  La  Fontaine  of  rural 
France  in  his  day.  The  shepherd  still  leads  his  flock ;  the  housewife 
still  plies  her  distaff";  the  woodman  brings  back  his  faggot ;  the  horse 
and  the  ox  are  in  the  same  meadow ;  nature  in  all  her  wildness  still 
skirts  the  cultivated  lands  ;  the  heron  stalks  beside  the  streams ;  the 
hare  and  the  frogs,  the  rabbit  and  the  weasel,  are  all  there ;  with  the 
fox  robbing  the  poultry  yard  and  the  wolf  robbing  the  fold.  This 
region,  half  a  desert  and  half  cultivated,  which  lives  and  speaks  by 
the  imagination  of  the  fabulist,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  aspect.  At 
the  corner  of  a  field  and  a  common,  one  might  still  fancy  that  ancient 
colloquy  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog ;  and  the  breeze  which  sweeps  over 
the  mere  still  repeats  the  dialogue  of  the  oak  and  the  bulrush.  This 
mixture  of  civilisation  and  solitude,  which  tabes  us  back  two  cen¬ 
turies,  cannot  last  much  longer ;  the  wolf,  especially,  is  quite  out  of 
date.  But  these  destructive  animals  still  abound  in  the  east  and  the 
centre  of  France,  and  the  sums  they  cost,  partly  from  the  sheep  they 
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point  of  farming,  and  rank  amongst  the  most  Improving  de¬ 
partments  of  France — esj)eclally  ♦hat  of  La  Sarthc,  renowned 
alike  for  its  ]K>ultry  and  its  hemp.  But  the  agricultural 
progress  of  this  district  is  closely  connected  with  its  political 
history.  It  borders  on  the  Bocage,  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  Vendcan  wars.  In  no  part  of  France  before  the  Kc- 
voliition  of  1789  were  the  relations  of  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry  so  friendly.  In  no  part  of  France  was  the  lie  volution 
so  ill-received.  At  the  first  levy  of  the  conscription  the  jMiople 
rose,  together  with  their  lords,  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  war  of  extermination  that  their 
resistance  was  overcome.  Indeed,  their  spirit  remained  un¬ 
broken  by  the  military  triumphs  of  the  Empire;  and  in  1815, 
the  Vendean  country-gentleman  had  little  change  to  complain 
of  beyond  the  sufferings  and  losses  inflicted  on  himself  and  on  his 
dependents  by  that  terrific  contest.  The  weapons  which  have 
really  changed  La  Vendee  are  not  those  of  war,  but  of  peace. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  roads  were  cut  through 
inaccessible  districts,  the  market  was  opened,  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  has  risen  incalculably  in  price,  the  application  of  lime- 
dressing  to  the  soil  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  grow  wheat 
instead  of  rye,  four-course  husbandry  has  made  its  appearance, 
water-mcadow’s  have  been  introduced  with  the  greatest  success 
in  that  moist  and  mild  climate,  and  the  Durham  breed  of  cattle 
has  effectually  taken  root  in  the  country.  The  proprietors  of 
the  soil  of  Maine  and  Anjou  are  principally  small  resident 
country  gentlemen,  farming  their  own  land  in  conjunction  with 
the  peasantry ;  and  M.  de  Lavergne  assures  us  that  if  such  a 
thing  as  a  true  French  country  gentleman  can  be  said  to  exist, 
it  is  here  we  must  look  for  him ;  indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
add,  that  a  Yorkshire  squire  would  here  find  himself  not  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  his  own  latitude.  We  are  convinced  that  although 
agriculturists  have  fewer  opportunities  of  exchanging  their 
feelings  and  opinions  with  those  of  foreign  countries,  there  is 
at  bottom  a  genuine  interest  and  sympathy  between  men  in 
different  countries  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  noble  and 
honourable  pursuits ;  and  we  would  wish  for  no  better  proof  of 
it  than  the  reception  given  a  short  time  ago  by  a  party  of  Essex 
farmers  to  the  ^Marquis  de  Vogue,  a  great  legitimist  noble¬ 
man  and  farmer  of  France,  who  came  to  England  for  the 
express  purpose  of  joining  in  one  of  our  agricultural  meetings 
in  that  county' — an  event  which  would  certainly  have  appeared 
impossible  to  preceding  generations  of  farmers  both  in  his 
country  and  in  our  own. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  agriculture  of 
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France,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  incalculable  variety  of  the 
products  of  a  soil  and  climate  which  include  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  all  the  temperate  zones  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  in 
French  Flanders  the  combination  of  the  careful  tillage  of  the 
Low  Countries;  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the  Vosges,  the  Jura, 
and  the  Alps  remind  us  of  the  magnificent  pastures  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  industrious  dalesmen  of  the  Black  Forest ;  to  the 
north,  in  Normandy,  we  find  a  reflection  of  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  of  England,  large  dairy  farms,  a  fine  breed  of 
horses,  and  a  peasantry  still  retaining  the  shrewdness  and 
strength  of  its  northern  descent ;  farther  to  the  west,  the  Celtic 
population  of  Britanny,  inhabiting  a  granite-bound  coast,  which 
owes  whatever  fertility  it  possesses  to  the  mild  breezes  of 
the  ocean,  rears  an  immense  herd  of  eattle,  compensating  in 
some  degree  for  the  imperfect  tillage  of  the  soil.  But  when  we 
reach  the  south-western  and  south-eastern  regions,  in  a  warmer 
latitude,  the  value  and  variety  of  the  products  of  the  soil  be¬ 
come  far  greater. 

Saintongc  and  the  Angouinois  have  been  for  centuries  the 
seat  of  the  great  brandy  distilleries,  which,  in  spite  of  imitations, 
give  Cognac  a  monopoly  in  the  world.  In  good  years  the  bran¬ 
dies  produced  from  these  districts  arc  worth  three  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  exported,  Henry  lY. 
might  well  call  the  Charente  ‘  le  plus  beau  fosse  de  mon 
‘  royaumc.’  In  these  climates  every  kind  of  vegetation  con¬ 
tributes  in  different  ways  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country  —  the  chesnut  produces  an  abundant  esculent  crop  — 
the  walnut-tree  is  so  valuable  that  one-third  of  the  oil  made  in 
France  is  prepared  from  it  and  rivals  the  produce  of  the  olive 
groves,  whose  grey  foliage  fringes  the  bare  and  burning  rocks 
of  Provence.  In  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  the  plum  trees 
alone  produce  a  crop  of  prodigious  amount,  known  all  over  the 
w'orld  as  the  ‘French  Plums’  of  our  desserts:  and  indeed 
throughout  the  South  of  France,  and  even  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits  is  an  important  branch 
of  culture  and  of  trade.  The  mulberry  tree  and  the  vine  cover 
the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and  as  we  approach  the  ancient  seats 
of  Roman  power  at  Arles,  and  of  Papal  dominion  at  Avignon, 
the  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  majestic  ruins  of  those  ages, 
remind  us  that  we  arc  on  the  confines  of  Italy. 

‘Everything  here  becomes  Italian;  the  climate,  the  crops,  the 
associations  of  the  past,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  almost  their 
language.  Near  us  is  Nimes,  that  Rome  of  the  Gauls,  whose  monu¬ 
ments  are  better  preserved  than  those  of  Rome  herself.  Before  us  is 
Arles,  inhabited  by  Constantine,  and  once  destined,  it  is  said,  to  be- 
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come  the  capital  of  his  empire.  An  immense  arena,  ancient  theatres, 
magnificent  aqueducts,  attest,  on  every  side,  the  power  of  Home.  If 
from  antiquity  we  pass  to  the  Middle  Ages,  we  encounter  at  Avignon 
the  greatest  institution  of  Italy  and  the  world,  the  Papacy ;  and  in 
earlier  times  still  that  court  of  Provence  which  was  the  harbinger  of 
Italian  taste,  and  the  home  of  troubadours  who  preceded  Dante  and 
Petrarch. 

‘  The  greater  part  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse  was  papal  soil 
down  to  the  Revolution.  Its  agricultural  prosperity,  which  is  second 
to  scarcely  any  part  of  France,  is  due  to  one  word  —  irrigation.  The 
crops  of  Lombardy  are  justly  lauded  :  the  county  of  Avignon  is  not 
less  prolific,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  pontifical  government 
early  introduced  the  Italian  method  of  distributing  water.  One  of 
the  streams  which  serve  to  fertilise  the  plain  in  its  myriad  channels, 
is  the  Sorgia,  springing  from  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse,  not  more 
celebrated  in  poetry  than  for  the  abundance  and  utility  of  its  inex* 
haustible  waters.’  (P.  267.) 

The  olive  tree  begins  to  appear  at  ^lontelimart,  and  increases 
as  we  proceed  towards  the  south.  But  the  mulberry  becomes 
more  rare.  Indeed  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  mulberry  for  the  silkworm  in  many  parts  of  southern 
France,  the  production  is  not  entirely  successful  except  in  the 
Cevennes,  more  especially  in  the  districts  of  Alais  and  Uzes  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard  and  of  Aigentiere  and  Privas  in 
the  Ardeche.  The  mulberry  tree,  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  nutritive  leaves  at  the  proper  season,  requires  a  cool  soil 
under  a  brilliant  sky :  the  silkworm  requires  throughout  the 
months  of  May  and  June  warmth  and  pure  air.  Both  the 
tree  and  the  caterpillar  require  an  infinite  amount  of  delicate 
precautions,  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  population 
long  trained  to  this  peculiar  operation.  But  the  value  of  the 
produce  and  the  value  of  the  land  combining  these  conditions 
is  enormous.  Plantations  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  sold  for 
600/.  an  acre,  and  the  silk  crop  of  France  down  to  1853  had 
reached  the  value  of  four  millions  sterling.  In  1854  one  of 
those  mysterious  diseases  which  attack  the  very  sources  of  pro¬ 
duction  began  to  affect  the  silkworm.  The  loss  has  been  at 
least  three  quarters  of  the  crop  in  France,  and  as  yet  no  effec¬ 
tual  discovery  has  been  made  of  the  cause  or  the  remedy  of 
the  evil. 

The  whole  territory  of  France  does  not  exhibit  in  an  equal 
degree  the  signs  of  agricultural  improvement  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  and  the  high  table  lands  or  mountain  ranges  of  the 
central  departments,  frequently  crossed  by  English  travellers  on 
their  road  to  Switzerland  and  Italy,  afford  the  least  favourable 
aspect  of  what  may  in  more  favoured  regions  be  called  ‘  la  belle 
‘  France.’  Yet  even  here  something  has  been  done  to  reclaim 
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the  desolate  heaths,  and  to  convert  the  sandy  tracks  into  roads. 
Fifty  years  ago  people  used  to  say  that  the  land  in  La  Sologne 
was  worth  three  livres  an  acre,  if  there  was  a  hare  upon  it.  Now 
the  large  estates  of  that  district  are  under  cultivation.  The 
Emperor  himself  has  built  a  sort  of  farm-chateau,  where  he  goes 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  works  he  has  ordered :  and  possibly 
the  interest  he  takes  in  the  country  may  have  been  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  original  residence  of  the  Beauharnais 
family.  In  the  character  and  composition  of  that  singular  man, 
the  blood  of  the  Beauharnais  flows  as  near  the  heart  as  the  ' 
blood  of  the  Buonapartes.  There  is  too,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  a  picturesque  charm  in  those  rural  districts  which 
modem  improvement  has  not  squared  and  levelled  and  embel¬ 
lished.  Kural  life  as  it  existed  half  a  century  back  was  a 
tme  picture  of  the  oldest  existing  state  of  manners  and  the  most 
primitive  state  of  civilisation.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent 
traveller  in  modern  Greece,  that  although  you  may  seek  in  vain 
for  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  warriors  and  orators,  of  the  mytho¬ 
logical  and  historical  ages  of  the  Greek  commonwealths,  the  old 
man  with  his  ass  and  his  faggot  —  the  eagle  and  the  tortoise 
—  and  a  thousand  other  unchanged  rural  traditions  still  pre¬ 
sent  the  living  reality  of  JEsop’s  fables.  M.  de  Lavergne 
makes  the  same  remark  on  the  primitive  districts  of  central 
France. 

‘  Berri  is  the  heart  of  France.  It  was  there  that  in  the  English 
wars  the  expiring  nationality  of  France  took  refuge.  Charles  VII. 
was  at  one  time  only  king  of  Bruges ;  and  to  this  day  no  province 
retains  so  much  of  the  stamp  of  ancient  France.  The  manners,  the 
dialect,  the  accent  of  the  people,  are  those  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Except  on  the  line  of  the  principal  roads,  the  towns  retain  the  calm 
and  monotonous  air  of  the  old  bourgeoisie ;  the  rural  districts  still 
resemble  the  imperishable  picture  drawn  by  La  Fontaine  of  rural 
France  in  his  day.  The  shepherd  still  leads  his  flock ;  the  housewife 
still  plies  her  distaff ;  the  woodman  brings  back  his  faggot ;  the  horse 
and  the  ox  .are  in  the  same  meadow ;  nature  in  all  her  wildness  still 
skirts  the  cultivated  lands  ;  the  heron  stalks  beside  the  streams ;  the 
hare  and  the  frogs,  the  rabbit  and  the  weasel,  are  all  there ;  with  the 
fox  robbing  the  poultry  yard  and  the  wolf  robbing  the  fold.  This 
region,  half  a  desert  and  half  cultivated,  which  lives  and  speaks  by 
the  imagination  of  the  fabulist,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  aspect.  At 
the  corner  of  a  field  and  a  common,  one  might  still  fancy  that  ancient 
colloquy  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog ;  and  the  breeze  which  sweeps  over 
the  mere  still  repeats  the  dialogue  of  the  oak  and  the  bulrush.  This 
mixture  of  civilisation  and  solitude,  which  takes  us  back  two  cen¬ 
turies,  cannot  last  much  longer ;  the  wolf,  especially,  is  quite  out  of 
date.  But  these  destructive  animals  still  abound  in  the  east  and  the 
centre  of  France,  and  the  sums  they  cost,  partly  from  the  sheep  they 
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kill,  and  partly  from  the  fences  and  watchers  required  to  preserve 
the  flocks,  are  enormous.’  (P.  371.) 

AVe  trust  that  these  brief  extracts  may  suffice  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  ]M.  de  Lavergne’s  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  volume,  which  is  too  succinct  to  admit  of  further  con¬ 
densation.  But  before  we  conclude,  one  or  two  general  remarks 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  It  is  evident  that  these  results 
of  agricultural  Improvement,  which  have  already  doubled  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  French  pcoidc,  arc  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  They  have  not  acted 
with  eciual  intensity  upon  the  grotvth  of  the  population ;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  last  census  of  the  Empire,  in  1856,  we  took 
occasion  to  show  that  the  augmentation  of  the  population  in  the 
rural  districts  tvas  incredibly  slow  and  small.  In  fact  through¬ 
out  France  hands  arc  wanting  to  the  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  country ;  and  as  the  introduction  of  fanning  machinery  to 
do  the  work  of  hands  can  only  be  the  result  of  time,  the  value 
of  the  peasant-laltour  .absorbed  by  the  military  conscription,  at 
the  rate  of  100,000  able-bodied  men  per  annum,  is  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  country,  and  a  burden  which  lalls  with  especial  weight 
on  the  rural  districts.  This  evil  would,  of  course,  be  incalcu¬ 
lably  augmented  by  any  interruption  of  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  France  gains  much  more 
in  all  that  really  constitutes  the  power  and  wealth  of  a  nation 
by  devoting  her  whole  strength  to  the  improvement  of  her  in¬ 
ternal  resources,  than  she  could  do  by  the  conquest  of  the  most 
coveted  provinces  of  neighbouring  states.  The  present  Impe¬ 
rial  Government  owes  everything  to  the  peasantiy  of  F ranee ; 
and  the  only  political  principle  to  which  the  Emperor  can  fairly 
lay  claim,  is  his  practical  discovery  that  a  government  based  on 
the  firm  support  of  the  masses  of  the  agricultural  population  can 
hold  its  ground,  not  only  against  the  revolutionary  j)assions  of 
the  great  towns,  but  even  against  the  great  m.ajority  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes.  But  the  peasantry  are  precisely  the  class  which 
have  most  to  lose  and  least  to  gain  by  vvar.  The  army  itself, 
which  is  dreaded  by  some  politicians,  as  a  formidable  engine  for 
the  disruption  of  Europe,  is  in  reality  little  more  than  the  pe.a- 
santry  trained  to  arms ;  and  nine-tenths  of  these  conscripts  and 
soldiers  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  fall  back,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  term  of  service,  upon  the  villages  and  homesteads 
in  which  their  lives  are  to  be  happily  and  usefully  spent. 

Of  all  the  measures  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  full 
possession  of  unlimited  power,  has  thought  fit  to  adopt,  by  far 
the  Avisest  for  his  dynasty  and  the  best  for  the  country,  are 
those  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  rural  dis- 
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tricts.  He  said  the  other  day  with  truth  to  the  peasants  of  the 
Allier,  that  the  improvement  of  the  country  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  more  useful  and  important  work  than  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  great  cities.  And,  upon  the  whole,  his  measures  for 
this  purpose  have  been  well-conceived.  lie  has  learned  that 
the  interference  of  the  Government  by  way  of  protection  is 
rather  mischievous  than  beneficial ;  he  has  abolished  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  of  import  and  export  duties  on  corn ;  he  has  opened 
markets  by  the  expansion  of  roads  at  home  and  by  treaties 
of  commerce  with  foreign  countries;  and  he  has  evinced  an 
active  and  intelligent  solicitude  for  these,  the  first,  interests 
of  the  country.  It  would  be  unjust  to  preceding  governments, 
and  especially  to  that  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  not  to  add 
that  the  same  path  was  trodden  with  no  mean  success  by 
the  ministers  of  that  reign ;  and  that  the  splendid  results  we 
now  witness  are  the  fruits  of  improvements  commenced  under 
the  constitutional  monarchy,  momentarily  arrested  by  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  1848,  and  vigorously  continued  and  enlarged  by  the 
present  Emperor.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  we  entertain 
of  the  political  institutions  of  the  second  Empire,  on  the  ground 
of  material  improvements  it  is  absurd  to  deny  that  the  Emperor 
has  rendered  great  services  to  France — services  indeed  so  great, 
that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  uncompro¬ 
mising  opponents  is,  that  these  benefits  have  caused  the  nation 
to  forget  even  that  loss  of  freedom  by  which  they  have  been 
purchased.  However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  policy  which  has  enriched  the  rural  districts  and  re¬ 
built  the  towns  of  France  —  which  is  doubling  her  agricultural 
produce,  and  has  more  than  doubled  her  foreign  trade — is  irre¬ 
concilably  opposed  to  the  policy  of  aggression  and  war.  The 
two  things  cannot  co-exist.  And  whilst  we  exult  in  all  that 
contributes  to  the  welfare,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  a  great 
nation,  our  satisfaction  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection,  that  in  the 
successful  pursuit  of  these  pacific  and  honourable  objects,  the 
French  nation  have  in  reality  given  pledges  to  peace,  greater 
than  they  are  perhaps  themselves  aware  of ;  and  that  all  the  true 
permanent  interests  of  the  country  would  sufter  from  prolonged 
hostilities  with  foreign  nations  in  exact  proportion  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  they  have  already  attained,  and  the  yet  more  brilliant 
promises  of  the  future. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  Historical  Memoir  of  the  O' Briens,  with  Notes, 
Appendix,  and  a  Genealogical  Table  of  their  several  Branches. 
By  John  O’DoNOcnuE,  A.M.  Dublin :  1860. 

2.  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 
Oxford:  1861. 


‘  HEN  the  last  O’Ruarc  was  driven  from  Breffny,  the 
*  Paystha  hid  the  evidences  of  his  state  in  a  cave 
‘  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Linn,  and  there  they  remain  unscathed 
‘  by  time,  and  will  reappear  in  their  ancient  shape,  when  the  curse 
‘  of  the  Saxon  has  left  the  country.’  This  quaint  old  legend 
expresses  a  truth,  though  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  its  au¬ 
thor,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland.  Her 
historical  and  genealogical  records  are  numberless,  and  have 
been  preserved  with  great  exactness;  but  they  have  lain  con¬ 
cealed  for  several  generations  beneath  the  tide  of  war  and  revo¬ 
lution.  At  length,  however,  in  the  present  age,  when  Ireland 
is  blessed  with  comparative  peace,  and  the  long  strife  of  Saxon 
and  Celt  is  giving  way  to  a  kindlier  feeling,  they  are  finding  a 
place  in  our  national  literature ;  and  their  richness,  fulness,  and 
interest  may  be  estimated  by  such  specimens  as  the  ‘  Irish 
‘State  Papers,’  and  Dr.  O’Donovan’s  ‘Annals  of  the  Four 
‘  Masters.’  One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  series 
will  be  a  translation  of  the  Brehon  law's  which  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  with  the  aid  of  a  Parliamentary  subsidy. 

That  this  mass  of  materials  for  Irish  History  will  sooner  or 
later  be  thrown  into  form,  analogy  leads  us  hopefully  to  antici¬ 
pate.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  in  the  interest  of  literature, 
that  such  stores  of  information  should  be  turned  to  account, 
and  be  moulded  into  a  regular  narrative.  It  is,  also,  we  think, 
of  some  importance,  their  angry  feuds  having  partly  ceased,  that 
Irishmen  should  know  more  of  their  country  than  is  found  in 
compilations  on  the  subject;  and  should  feel  linked  with  the 
life  of  their  forefathers  by  the  tie  of  genuine  historical  associa¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  we  sympathise  with  efforts  in  this  direction; 
and  this,  in  truth,  is  the  principal  reason  that  we  give  space  to  a 
review  of  Mr.  O’Donoghue’s  volume.  It  is  an  attempt,  however 
crude  and  imperfect,  to  m.ake  use  of  the  elements  of  Irish  History 
which  of  late  years  have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  although  it  is 
a  failure  in  point  of  art,  it  bears  marks  of  care  and  study,  and  its 
tone  and  spirit  are  generally  impartial.  To  praise  it  further  is 
however  impossible,  for  it  has  not  a  single  trace  of  genius ;  it  is 
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very  deficient  in  style  and  arrangement ;  in  some  particulars  we 
think  it  inaccurate ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  laws  of  effect  and  perspective  in  writing.  A  real 
*  Historical  ^Memoir  of  the  O’Briens’  would  give  the  reader  a 
lively  image  of  the  Ireland  which  saw  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
and  acknowledged  ‘  Brian  of  the  Tributes’  as  its  sovereign. 
It  would  make  him  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  age  when 
the  Princes  of  Thomond  bade  defiance  to  their  nominal  lords, 
the  Plantagenet  Kings,  and  swept  the  Pale  with  their  Celtic 
vassals.  It  would  place  before  him  that  eventful  drama  in 
which  the  O’Briens  were  prominent  actors  —  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  by  the  Tudors,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  Revolution  — 
and  it  would  make  him  feel  in  the  Ireland  of  1782,  when  sketch¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  ‘  Great  Sir  Lucius.’  Mr.  O’Donoghue, 
however,  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  true  end  of  histori¬ 
cal  biography ;  and  although,  as  critics,  we  have  no  desire  to 
measure  his  work  by  a  high  standard,  we  arc  bound  to  com¬ 
plain  that  he  should  have  written  it  without  regard  to  acknow¬ 
ledged  principles.  As  it  stands,  it  is  only  an  undiscriminating 
genealogy,  connected  by  a  weak  and  tedious  commentary.  Ko 
greater  contrast  cOuld  be  offered  to  Mr.  O’Donoghue’s  desultory 
volume,  than  the  essay  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  which  we 
have  also  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  It  is  in  fact  a  master¬ 
piece  of  historical  analysis,  of  profound  and  accurate  thought, 
and  of  ingenious  observation,  conveyed  in  language  of  singular 
purity  and  precision.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  review  this 
most  remarkable  volume,  for  it  is  in  itself  the  critical  essence 
of  Irish  history,  and  not  a  word  can  be  subtracted  from  it 
■without  injuring  the  marvellous  effect  of  the  composition.  After 
all  that  has  been  said  of  Ireland,  this  essay  has  the  freshness 
of  truth,  and  we  do  not  think  we  overrate  its  excellence  in 
placing  it  among  the  best  specimens  of  political  writing  in  the 
language.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  occasionally  of  some  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  luminous  remarks,  which  throw  a  beam 
of  light  on  the  sources  of  Irish  history ;  but  we  now  resume 
the  humbler  labour  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves  in  following 
the  fortunes  of  the  O’Briens. 

Mr.  O’Donoghue  traces  the  line  of  the  O’Briens  through  a 
long  series  of  Milesian  chiefs  ascending  beyond  the  Christian 
era.  We  shall  not  follow  these  phantom  shapes,  the  denizens 
of  a  shadowy  land,  where  the  light  of  history  has  never  shone, 
and  the  faint  gleams  of  Celtic  tradition  only  make  the  general 
darkness  visible.  The  prowess  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
the  deeds  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  the  feuds  between  the 
sons  of  Olioll  Olum,  and  the  crimes  of  jMong-finn  of  the  fair 
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tresses,  arc  the  proper  theme  of  bards  and  scnnachies ;  and  we 
shall  only  say  respecting  these  legends  that  they  are  quite  at 
variance  with  the  vague  notion  of  the  praj-historical  civilisation 
of  Ireland.  When  at  length,  about  the  eleventh  century,  the 
void  assumes  a  different  form,  the  scene  it  presents  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  bright  mirage  of  peace  and  piety  which  for 
ages  mocked  the  fancy  of  the  Celt  as  the  true  image  of  the  land 
of  his  fathers. 

From  Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  barbarian 
tribes  spread  over  a  land  of  hill,  plain,  forest,  and  morass, 
with  scarcely  a  mark  of  culture  upon  it.  Their  wild  cattle 
were  their  principal  wealth;  and  rude  burrows  of  turf  or 
mud,  here  and  there  crowned  by  a  low-browed  church,  were 
their  only  permanent  habitations.  The  savage  customs  of  the 
aborigines  were  inconsistent  with  national  life,  secured  the 
continuance  of  war  and  disorder,  and  made  hereditary  property 
impossible.  A  nominal  monarch  was  crowned  at  Tara ;  but  his 
crown  was  usually  the  prize  of  a  war  between  the  Septs  of  the 
North  and  South,  and  his  reign  was  almost  always  inaugurated 
by  a  royal  raid  on  his  weakest  subjects.  The  tribes,  however, 
were  independent  of  each  other,  and  owed  allegiance  only  to  their 
chiefs,  who  ruled  them  with  a  despotic  sway,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  Turkish  Pasha.  Each  chief  was  absolute  owner  of  the  soil 
within  the  territory  of  the  tribe,  and  parcelled  it  out  among  his 
followers  who  held  it  at  will  in  miserable  vassalage.  The  bar¬ 
barous  nature  of  this  relation  many  years  afterwards  astonished 
Normans  accustomed  to  the  feudal  severities ;  and  in  Spenser’s 
time  the  English  language  had  no  terms  to  express  its  harsh¬ 
ness.  As  for  the  chief,  his  title  depended  on  election,  although 
confined  to  certain  families;  and  every  election  was  usually 
preceded  by  a  desperate  strife  among  the  clansmen,  and  was 
followed  by  a  massacre  of  the  vanquished,  and  a  general  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  territory.  ]\Ir.  Goldwln  Smith  shows  with 
great  distinctness  how  the  peculiar  tenures  of  land  by  tanistry 
in  the  Irish  Septs,  which  the  English  lawyers  called  ‘  no  estate, 
‘  but  only  a  transitory  and  scambling  jKtssession,’  arrested  the 
social  and  economical  developcment  of  the  Irish  people  at  an 
almost  primitive  stage ;  and  probably  laid  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  those  indelible  passions,  which  still  look  on  the 
theory  of  feudal  property  as  a  robbery  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  break  out  to  this  day  in  agrarian  outrages  and  theories 
of  tenant  right.  The  whole  history  of  the  island  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  original  land  tenures  by  the  Septs,  irrespective 
of  any  strict  law  of  personal  inheritance  by  descent.  Thus  se¬ 
parated  into  distinct  communities,  each  a  centre  of  murder. 
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violence,  and  rapine,  Ireland  had  no  real  national  existence ; 
and  her  records  tell  only  a  weary  tale  of  war,  dlssensionj 
crime,  and  misery.  Already,  too,  the  Danes  had  ravaged  her 
coasts,  and  were  making  settlements  on  her  sea-board ;  but  the 
Septs,  ‘huddled  into  hostile  nations,’  maintained  their  state 
of  chronic  discord,  and  never  combined  against  the  invader. 
On  such  a  land,  religion  of  course  had  only  a  weak  and  pre¬ 
carious  influence;  and  the  Church,  cut  off  from  commerce 
with  the  Continent,  beset  all  round  by  chaotic  barbarism,  and 
deeply  tainted  with  Pagan  superstition,  could  only  oppose  a 
feeble  barrier  to  wide-spread  anarchy  and  lawlessness.  ‘The 
‘  government,’  said  the  old  chronicler,  was  ‘  hayled  into  con- 
‘  traric  factions,  the  nobilitie  lawlesse,  the  multitude  willfull, 

‘  and  religion  waxing  cold  with  the  temporalitie.’ 

The  genius  or  valour  of  Brian  Boroimhc  reduced  this  medley 
of  savage  tribes  to  something  more  than  nominal  subjection. 
This  Milesian  chief  was  the  Alfred  of  Ireland :  he  routed  the 
Danes  on  the  field  of  Clontarf,  gave  law  to  the  land  from  the 
hill  of  Tara,  divided  the  country  into  tributary  districts,  and 
secured  a  moment  of  repose  to  the  nation.  His  memory  still 
lives  in  Celtic  tradition ;  and  the  tourist  in  Ireland  occasionally 
may  see  the  effigy  of  the  chief  on  the  village  ale-house,  and  may 
hear  how  Brian  held  state  at  Kincora,  how  he  filled  the  Tolka 
with  the  slain  of  Sigurd,  how  he  quelled  the  pride  of  the 
northern  Ilynialls,  how  he  opened  roads  through  Leathcon 
and  Lcathmogha,  and  how  he  strengthened  the  bonds  of  kind¬ 
red  by  enforcing  the  use  of  surnames  in  families.  His  in¬ 
fluence,  however,  ended  with  his  life ;  and  during  the  ensuing 
century  and  a  half  Ireland  lapsed  again  into  her  ordinary  state, « 
or  at  best  made  little  progress  in  civilisation.  Tlic  sceptre  of 
Brian  passed  to  his  descendants — the  chieftains  of  the  Dalcasslan 
tribes  that  possessed  the  plains  of  Clare  and  Limerick  then 
known  by  their  ancient  name  of  Thomond — but  they  proved 
unable  or  unworthy  to  wield  it ;  and  after  a  dreary  period  of 
war,  of  bloody  ‘  hostings  ’  and  domestic  strife,  it  became  the 
prize  of  the  race  of  O’Connor,  the  last  Milesian  sovereigns  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  change  of  course  reduced  the  O’Briens — the  surname 
borne  by  Brian’s  offspring — to  their  former  rank  as  chieftains 
of  Thomond ;  and  many  details  may  be  gathered  from  tliis 
volume  as  regards  the  plan  and  genius  of  their  government,  and 
the  measure  of  welfare  enjoyed  by  their  subjects.  The  attacks 
of  the  Danes,  the  feuds  with  the  O’Connors,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Macarthy,  made  Thomond  a  scene 
of  constant  warfare ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  Dalcassians,  the 
law  of  elective  succession  among  the  chiefs,  and  their  barbarous 
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tenure  of  landed  property,  assured  the  eontinuance  of  internal 
disorder.  It  seems  probable  however,  that,  during  the  period 
between  the  eleventli  and  thirteenth  eenturies,  the  tribes  of 
Thomond,  like  the  rest  of  Ireland,  advanced  a  little  in  the  arts 
of  life ;  that  they  learned  the  rudiments  of  building  in  stone 
from  the  Danish  settlers  on  the  southern  coasts ;  that  they  ac¬ 
quired  the  use  of  better  weapons  than  the  Celtic  sling  and 
feeble  bow  ;  and  that  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Church 
in  some  degree  increased  among  them.  So,  at  least  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  informs  us,  and  the  synods  of  Killaloe  and  Drog¬ 
heda  give  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

Donaldmore,  the  sixth  successor  of  Brian,  filled  the  throne  of 
Thomond  at  the  memorable  period  when,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  four  Masters,  ‘  the  treachery  of  the  King  of  Leinster,  and 
‘  the  tread  of  the  niailclad  Norman  horse,  made  Ireland  shake 

*  like  a  sod  of  the  valley.’  Being  brother-in-law  of  ‘  Dermod 

*  the  accursed,’  he  fell  in  foi-ce  on  Koderiek  O’Connor  when 
that  monarch  led  his  Kerne  against  Fitzgerald ;  and  he  bowed 
in  homage  to  Henry  II.,  at  the  ‘great  banquet  of  Cranes’ 
in  Waterford.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  as  the  Norman  in¬ 
vaders  pushed  forward  along  the  Suir  and  Blackwater,  and 
began  to  menace  the  skirts  of  Thomond,  he  threw  oft*  his  hasty 
allegiance  to  the  stranger ;  and  the  native  annalists  tell  with 
pride  how  he  scattered  the  archers  of  Strongbow  at  Thurles,  and 
fired  the  line  of  the  Norman  castles,  which  were  rising  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 

From  this  period  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  princes  of  the  race  of  Brian  is  that  of  the  other 
,  Irish  chieftains  whom  the  Norman  invasion  had  left  unvan- 
qulshed.  Driven  back  at  first  behind  the  Shannon,  they 
gradually  advanced  to  the  Slievebloom  hills,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  power  declined  in  Ireland ;  and  they  spread  over  the 
broad  plain  between  the  King’s  County  and  the  Atlantic. 
Here  fenced  in  front  by  the  O’Connors  of  Oftiiley,  and  on 
either  side  by  Desmonds  and  De  Burghs,  who  had  long  aban¬ 
doned  the  Norman  culture,  they  reigned  in  barbarous  indepen¬ 
dence,  retaining  their  ancient  government  and  characteristics, 
and  scorning  the  unknown  ‘  Lord  of  Ireland,’  whose  title  ap¬ 
peared  an  empty  phantom.  Though  ‘  one  of  the  five  Hibernian 
‘  races  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  English  law,’  they  knew  it  only 
as  a  foreign  custom  in  use  among  the  strangers  of  the  Pale ; 
and  they  held  their  Celtic  gatherings  on  the  hills,  administered 
their  ancient  Brehon  jurispnidence,  maintained  their  rules 
of  succession  and  tenure,  or  wedded  their  children  to  de¬ 
generate  Normans,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the  distant 
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Plantagenets.  Once  only  during  this  long  period,  the  English 
colonists  penetrated  their  dominions ;  but  the  race  of  De  Clare 
soon  perished  in  Thomond ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  O’Brien  princes  had  fully  regained  the 
frontier  of  their  ancient  territory.  Their  infiuence  thus  con¬ 
tinually  increasing,  while  their  mode  of  life  remained  unchanged, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  course  of  their  history ;  it  is  merely  a 
long  and  dreary  succession  of  wars,  raids,  massacres,  and  revolu¬ 
tions,  and  we  leave  it  to  Celtic  minstrels  to  boast  of  the  mighty 
deeds  of  Conor  na  Siudaine,  and  the  lofty  ambition  of  Teige  na 
Clomhaid.  Tradition  informs  us  that  the  latter  chief  aspired  to 
restore  the  monarchy  of  Brian,  and  to  drive  the  Saxon  colony 
out  of  Ireland  ;  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
English  settlers  were  wont  to  repeat  ‘  how  he  had  broken  faith 
‘  like  a  suddaine  ’  tempest,  and  overrunning  Munster  and  Con¬ 
naught,  had  utterly  ‘  wyped  out  many  strong  places.’  We  should 
add,  however,  that  in  one  respect  the  chiefs  of  Thomond  in 
these  three  centuries  advance  beyond  the  ideas  of  their  fathers ; 
they  borrowed  from  the  Normans  their  noble  architecture;  and 
the  abbeys  of  Holycross  and  Ennis,  and  many  a  shattered  keep 
on  the  Shannon,  attest  at  least  their  skill  in  imitation. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  few 
signs  appeared  that  the  race  of  Brian  were  about  to  lose  their 
rude  sovereignty.  Torlogh  Donn,  their  chieftain  in  1520, 
exacted  blackrent  from  the  hybrid  colony,  which  preserved  a 
shadow  of  the  English  name  within  the  narrow  township  of 
Limerick;  and  Henry  VIII.  admitted  his  independence  by 
classing  him  not  as  a  rebel  but  an  enemy.  Allied  with  the 
Houses  of  Desmond  and  De  Burgh,  now  sunk  completely  in 
Celtic  barbarism,  the  chief  assailed  the  whole  force  of  the  Pale 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Cnocktuagh ;  and  he  dealt  as  an  equal 
with  Francis  I.,  when  that  monarch  planned  a  descent  on  Ire¬ 
land  before  the  fatal  defeat  of  Pavia.  But  the  time  had  come 
when  a  great  change  was  to  pass  over  the  life  of  Ireland  ;  and 
her  Norman  lords  and  Celtic  princes  were  to  yield  alike  to 
English  conquest.  The  decline  of  feudalism,  the  cessation  of 
civil  war,  the  craft  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  policy  of  Wolsey,  had 
given  strength  to  the  monarchy  of  England ;  and  Yorkist  plots, 
intrigues  from  France,  the  low  state  of  the  English  power  in 
the  Pale,  and  the  rude  independence  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
conspired  to  make  Ireland  a  point  of  danger.  Henry  VIIL  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  these  truths;  and  the  Irish  State  Papers, 
recently  published,  attest  his  eagerness  to  ‘  make  Ireland  con- 
‘  formable  to  good  order  and  civility.’ 

A  clear  idea  of  the  Ireland  of  1530  may  be  gathered  from 
VOL.  CXIV.  NO.  CCXXXII.  C  C 
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these  important  archives.  Tlie  Pale,  which  hail  once  com- 
priseii  twelve  counties,  haa  atvinoIeG  down  to  a  narrow 
strip  between  Wicklow,  Louth,  and  Kildare ;  'and  this  last 
refuge  of  the  English  name  was  filled  everywhere  hy  the 
‘  Irish  enemy.’  The  knights  of  Meath  and  the  burghers  of 
Dublin  paid  tribute  to  the  septs  of  O’Connor  and  MacMorrogh, 
and  the  warder  along  the  Englisli  ^larches  often  saw  the  line  of 
the  Saxon  homesteads  ablaze  with  the  fires  of  the  Celtic  foray. 
Even  within  this  district,  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  England,  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
capital ;  for  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
native  chiefs  of  Ely  and  Oflaley,  were  virtually  lords  of  the  rest 
of  the  Pale ;  and  under  their  rule,  the  Celtic  customs,  com¬ 
mingled  with  a  lawless  feudalism,  were  rapidly  gaining  complete 
ascendancy.  Outside  the  Pale,  studded  round  with  castles,  and 
hemming  in  neglected  towns,  no  longer  protected  by  obsolete 
charters,  lay  the  vast  lerdships  of  degenerate  Normans,  *  more 
‘  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves and  beyond  extended  the 
Celtic  region,  in  broad  wastes  of  forest  and  plain,  only  thinly 
marked  with  Imman  dwellings.  The  race  and  institutions  of 
England  retained  no  hold  on  these  wild  districts,  w’hich  em¬ 
braced  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  island,  and  groaned  under 
the  iron  yoke  of  j>ctty  Norman  and  Celtic  tyrants. 

From  1509  onwards,  tlie  State  Papers  contain  a  variety  of 
plans  for  rescuing  Ireland  from  this  state  of  anarchy,  and  bring¬ 
ing  her  baek  to  subjection  to  England.  They  usually  advocate 
the  same  policy,  the  strengtliening  the  power  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Pale,  the  [danting  English  colonics  in  the  interior,  the  reduc¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  Normans  and  Celts,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  English  law  and  tenures  for  the  feudal  .and  aboriginal 
customs.  Several  causes,  however,  prevented  Henry  from  setting 
his  hand  to  a  work  which,  though  severe,  was  certainly  neces¬ 
sary,  and  perhaps  would  have  had  a  triumphant  result  had  it 
been  .attempted  before  the  Reformation.  He  had  neither  army 
nor  revenue  in  Ireland ;  and  his  foreign  wars  had  crippled  his 
resources;  and  thus  it  was  tiiat  till  1534,  he  did  not  commence 
an  undertaking  of  which  he  had  long  perceived  the  urgency. 
At  the  very  crisis  of  his  bre.ach  with  Rome,  when  his  throne  in 
England  was  rocking  *loubtfully  beneath  the  shock  of  the  great 
revolution,  the  Geraldine  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland ;  and 
a  formidable  league  of  Normans  and  Celts,  sui)ported  by 
Clement  and  Charles  V.,  and  owning  a  common  Catholic 
allegiance,  appeared  suddenly  in  arms  against  him.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  at  the  perilous  time  when  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace  had 
shown  to  Europe  the  extent  of  disaffection  at  home,  and  Scotch 
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borderers  and  Flemish  sails  were  threatening  a  speedy  descent 
on  England,  this  league  was  followed  by  a  second  confederacy, 
which  openly  proclaimed  the  indeiwjndence  of  Ireland,  and 
aimed  at  the  ruin  of  the  English  colony.  The  able  Tudor 
took  the  resolution  to  trifle  no  more  with  Irish  affairs;  and 
from  this  juncture  the  conquest  of  Ireland  became  a  main  point 
of  Tudor  |)olicy.  At  first  this  api)eared  sufiiciently  hopeful, 
and  was  not  marked  with  the  mournful  incidents  which  fill  the 
later  history  of  Ireland.  The  attainder  of  the  Kildare  Geral¬ 
dines  laid  the  Pale  open  to  the  ]X)wer  of  the  Crown,  and  a 
series  of  able  English  deputies,  supported  by  the  council  in 
Dublin,  brought  the  district  under  the  control  of  Government. 
From  this  outwork  English  influences  were  spread  in  numerous 
ways  through  the  island ;  and  a  steady,  growing,  and  invincible 
power  began  to  subdue  the  brute  chaos  of  feudal  and  Celtic 
anarchy  and  license.  The  arms  of  Lord  Grey,  and  Anthony 
St.  Lcger  were  carried  beyond  the  Suir  and  the  Shannon,  and 
on  all  points  bore  down  opposition.  The  old  convention  of  the 
Pale  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a  Parliament,  and  to  pass 
laws  binding  on  the  country.  Strong  garrisons  depending 
entirely  on  the  dejmty  were  planted  in  several  parts  of  the 
island ;  and  the  English  name,  habits,  and  husbandry  were 
borne  into  the  districts  which  had  lapsed  to  the  Crown  through 
confiscation  or  the  fall  of  the  monasteries.  At  the  same  time 
every  effort  was  made  to  bring  back  the  degenerate  Normans 
to  their  allegiance;  and  the  Celtic  chieftains  were  generally 
encouraged  to  exchange  their  royalty  for  English  titles,  and  to 
hold  their  lands  by  English  tenures.  Immense  as  this  revolu¬ 
tion  was  in  strengthening  the  iK)wer  of  England  in  Ireland, 
and  bringing  the  latter  country  to  subjection,  it  was  not  marked 
with  violence  in  general;  and  it  is  due  to  Henry  VIII.  to 
admit  that  his  Irish  policy  on  the  whole  was  statesmanlike. 

The  progress  of  this  momentous  change  was  of  course  felt 
by  the  duels  of  Thomond ;  but,  although  at  first  they  struggled 
against  it,  they  saw  its  real  t'^ndency  in  time,  and  secured  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  from  it.  Torlogh  Dunn,  dying  in  1528, 
bis  eldest  sons,  Conor  and  ^Morrogh,  became  chief  and  tanist  of 
Thomond,  the  latter  title  giving  its  owner  the  right  of  imme¬ 
diate  succession  to  his  brother,  if  confirmed  by  the  tribe.  As 
usual  these  chiefs  were  at  feud  with  each  other ;  and  Donogh, 
the  eldest  son  of  Conor,  having  married  a  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Ormond,  then  allied  to  the  Crown  through  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  the  generals  of  Henry  found  it  easy  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  English  interest  in  Thomond.  Donogh  fought  at 
the  side  of  Skeflington  and  Ossory,  at  the  crisis  of  the  Ge- 
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mldine  outbreak  ;  and  though  his  father  ‘  comforted  the  rebel,’ 
when  flying  from  the  vengeance  of  Henry,  and  even  joined 
in  the  wild  attempt  to  invade  the  Pale  in  1538,  his  strife  with 
his  brother  made  him  unite  with  Lord  Leonard  Gray  in  a 
foray  on  that  chieftain.  How  *  O’Brene’s  bridge,’  which  for 
many  years  had  been  a  pass  for  the  Celtic  Kerne  as  they 
poured  into  the  plains  of  Munster,  was  stormed  by  the  de¬ 
puty  on  this  occasion,  and  how,  led  by  the  treacherous  chief, 
the  men  at  arms  bore  the  standard  of  St.  George  into  wilds 
hitherto  untrodden  by  the  Saxon,  will  be  found  duly  chronicled 
in  this  volume,  and  in  one  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  most  interesting 
chapters.  From  this  time  forward  the  Thomond  princes  agreed 
to  join  in  submission  to  England ;  and  Conor  having  died  in 
1539,  his  brother  and  son  consented  to  an  act,  which,  although 
painful  to  Celtic  pride  and  ruinous  to  the  Celtic  institutions, 
was  fraught  with  benefits  to  themselves  and  full  of  important 
results  to  their  descendants. 

The  chieftaincy  of  Thomond,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  an 
elective  not  an  hereditary  honour,  and  while  it  conferred  an 
absolute  power  on  all  the  landed  property  of  the  tribe,  that 
power  was  merely  a  life  interest.  Any  member  of  the  sacred 
race  of  O’Brien,  who  was  *  raised  to  the  stone  ’  by  Dalcassian 
votes,  was  master  of  the  Dalcassian  territory ;  but  he  had  no 
assurance  that  the  precarious  title  would  convey  an  acre  of  land 
to  his  offspring.  "When,  therefore,  the  nature  of  English  tenures 
became  known  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  every  chief  in  possession 
perceived  the  advantage  of  gaining  an  hereditary  right  to  the 
soil  by  bringing  it  under  the  law  of  England,  and  was  strongly 
induced  to  try  the  experiment.  Of  course,  it  was  equally  an 
English  interest  to  efface  the  aboriginal  customs,  to  bind  the 
allegiance  of  the  chiefs  to  England  by  the  powerful  link  of  self- 
interest,  to  make  w’hole  districts  amenable  to  a  law  Avhich 
enforced  obedience  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  perhaps  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  among  a  number  of  baffled  expectants,  deprived 
of  the  chance  of  Celtic  sovereignty.  Accordingly,  iu  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Revolution  which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  Ireland, 
it  was  always  tbe  aim  of  English  statesmen  to  introduce  their 
tenures  into  the  country ;  and,  although  fraud,  violence,  and 
wrong  were  often  called  in  aid  of  the  process,  it  was  sometimes 
seconded  by  the  native  princes.  In  the  instance  of  the  chieftains 
of  Thomond  a  compromise  was  easily  arranged;  and  in  1545 
Donogh  and  Morrogh  exchanged  their  sovereign  rank  for  the 
English  titles  of  Ibrickan  and  Thomond ;  and  ceded  their  ample 
territories  to  the  Crown,  to  be  held  as  fiefs  by  hereditary  tenure. 
How  *  in  the  closet  new  strewn  with  rushes,’  surrounded  by  the 
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chivalry  of  England,  and  ‘  after  mass  with  Garter  present,’  they 
received  collar  and  robe  from  Henry,  as  the  price  of  this  act  of 
Celtic  treason,  is  told  graphically  in  one  of  the  State  Papers ; 
and  we  doubt  if  even  their  doughty  descendant,  who  played  the 
farce  of  rebellion  in  our  day,  would  in  calmer  moments  challenge 
a  step  which  gives  him  a  right  to  his  fair  patrimony. 

The  policy  of  Henry  had  the  desired  eifect ;  and  hencefor¬ 
ward  the  elder  branches  of  the  O’Briens,  connected  with  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  strongest  ties,  adhered  closely  to  the  Tudor  dynasty. 

A  slight  change  was  made  in  their  titles  upon  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI. ;  the  earldom  of  Thomond  being  conferred  on  Do- 
nogh  as  the  eldest  representative  of  the  tribe,  and  the  barony  of 
Inchiquin  being  limited  to  the  heirs  of  !Morrogh,  the  first  earl. 
As  might  have  been  supposed,  the  junior’s  of  tlie  race  resented 
fiercely  a  revolution,  which  destroyed  their  chance  of  Celtic 
sovereignty,  and  reduced  them  to  dependence  on  their  brethren. 
A  new  element  of  strife  being  added  to  the  usual  causes  of 
discord  in  Thomond,  its  history  during  the  next  generation  is 
chiefly  a  series  of  violent  struggles  between  the  elder  and 
younger  O’Briens,  in  which  the  former,  backed  by  the  aid  of 
the  ever-advancing  power  of  England,  attained  at  length  com¬ 
plete  ascendancy,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  province 
became  the  natural  result  of  the  conflict.  It  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  these  petty  details,  or  to  tell  how  Donald,  the  brother  of 
Donogh,  was  long  a  thorn  in  his  nephew’s  side  when  he  claimed 
the  rights  belonging  to  the  earldom  ;  how  Donogh,  the  youngest 
son  of  jMorrogh,  incensed  at  the  rank  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
second  Baron  of  Inchiquin,  was  hanged  as  a  rebel  for  daring  to 
attack  him ;  how  Conor,  third  Earl  of  Thomond,  for  a  moment 
threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Great  Queen,  and  assailed  Fitton 
at  the  abbey  of  Ennis,  but  soon  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon, 
with  a  large  grant  of  escheated  territory ;  and  how,  involved 
in  the  Desmond  rebellion,  a  number  of  the  scions  of  the 
race  were  ‘  given  to  the  birds  and  fowls  of  the  air,  as  a  terror 
*  and  warning  to  evil-doers.’  "Within  less  than  forty  years  from 
the  day  on  which  the  chiefs  had  knelt  to  Henry,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  change  in  their  rank  and  of  the  family  feuds 
which  followed,  had  made  themselves  apparent  in  Thomond. 
The  earldom  of  Thomond  and  barony  of  Inchiquin  descended  on 
Donogh  and  ISIorrogh  O’Brien,  the  grandsons  of  the  original 
grantees ;  aiid  these  noblemen,  firm  in  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
and  dominant  over  the  territory  of  their  tribe,  bore  English 
influences  through  the  province,  and  held  it  solely  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interest.  After  a  vain  struggle  the  junior  O’Briens  had 
sunk  to  the  rank  of  landed  gentry;  the  law  of  England  and 
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English  tenures  had  superseded  the  Celtic  customs ;  and  the 
president  of  Connauglit,  with  an  English  garrison,  supported 
by  the  Government  in  Dublin,  kept  watch  over  the  subjugated 
province.  Many  a  bard,  whose  harp  had  sounded  in  praise  of 
the  last  of  the  Dalcassian  kings,  had  lived  to  mourn  the  evil 
days  when  the  sons  of  Brian  had  bowed  their  necks  to  the  Saxon 
jmier  beyond  the  sea,  and  had  given  ‘  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
‘  Sept  in  tribute  to  the  Saxon  strangers.’ 

Tiie  fourth  earl  of  Thomond,  Donogh,  repaid  the  favours  con¬ 
ferred  on  his  house  by  eminent  services  in  tlie  Irish  wars,  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  number  of 
causes  had  prevented  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  island,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  led  to  a  struggle  of 
race  and  religion.  The  menacing  schemes  of  Catholic  Europe, 
ever  searching  the  weakest  point  of  England,  made  the  thorough 
subjugation  of  Ireland  a  point  of  vital  moment  to  Elizabeth. 
With  a  small  army  and  a  weak  executive,  she  was  forced,  with 
this  necessary  end  in  view,  to  rely  on  able  and  reckless  pro- 
consuls  and  on  a  swarm  of  grasping  colonists,  who  made  the 
spoliation  of  the  country  the  jirice  of  giving  assistance  to  the 
Government.  Oppression,  of  course,  produced  resistance ;  the 
opposition  of  Norman  and  Celt  was  given  the  convenient  name 
of  rebellion  ;  and  vast  districts  were  torn  from  their  owners,  in 
part,  no  doubt,  for  real  treason,  but  in  part  also  by  fraud  and 
violence.  Meantime  the  English  name  and  blootl  were  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Leinster  and  Munster  ;  the  Pale  grew  into 
twelve  counties,  so  rapid  was  the  invaders’  progress;  and  with 
the  aid  of  vigorous  presidents,  the  law  and  institutions  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  planted  even  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught.  The  ancient 
races,  assailed  by  a  force  Avhich  advanced  alike  in  peace  and 
nrar,  rose  up  in  fierce  but  ill-organised  strength,  and  began  to 
look  to  Spain  for  aid  in  a  strife  in  which  their  all  was  at  hazard. 
Simin,  at  the  head  of  a  Catholic  league  against  the  heretical 
Queen  of  England,  was  not  slow  to  answer  the  summons ;  and 
the  history  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  this  reign  is  a  contest 
between  an  English  colony  supported  by  the  mother  country, 
and  a  furious  but  disunited  nation,  relying  on  the  failing  arm  of 
Philip.  Another  element  of  discord  came  in  to  increase  the 
strife  between  the  combatants.  Conformity  to  the  established 
faith  was  made  the  test  of  citizenship  in  Ireland ;  Catholicism  in 
Elizabeth’s  eyes  being  held  a  sign  of  probable  treason,  and 
justly  liable  to  civil  disability.  As  the  English  colony  were  all 
Protestants,  while  the  old  Norman  and  Celtic  races  adhered 
generally  to  the  creed  of  Home,  a  w’ar  of  religion  was  super- 
added  to  an  internecine  struggle  of  races.  AVe  shall  not  dwell 
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on  the  scenes  of  blood,  beginning  with  the  massacre  of  Smer- 
wick  which  ended  with  the  capture  of  Kinsale  and  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Ireland  by  Mountjoy.  Instead  of  assimilating 
Ireland  to  England  by  means  of  law  and  civilisation,  the  con¬ 
quest  only  ])roduced  the  ascendancy  of  an  alien  colony  over  a 
nation  of  different  race,  feeling,  and  religion,  humiliated  by  a 
succession  of  defeats,  and  by  a  narrow  sectarian  policy  kept 
brooding  over  the  hope  of  vengeance. 

In  the  various  phases  of  this  mournful  strife,  the  houses  of 
Thomond  and  Inchiquin  engaged  actively  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown  against  Norman  and  Celtic  Ireland.  Donogh,  Earl  of 
Thomond,  named  the  ‘  Great,’  was  next  to  Mountjoy  the  ablest 
soldier  who  sustained  the  doubtful  fortunes  of  England  against 
the  league  of  the  northern  chieftains.  A  Protestant  and  a 
courtier  of  Elizabeth,  this  stern  warrior  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  race  and  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and,  whether  in 
the  hour  of  O’Xeill’s  triumph,  Avhen  the  phoenix  plume,  which 
the  Pope  had  blessed,  seemed  a  true  type  of  the  chieftain’s 
future  ;  or,  at  the  most  anxious  crisis  of  the  struggle,  when  the 
bauds  of  O’Donnell  had  penetrated  Munster ;  or  finally,  when 
the  Spanish  sails  were  vanishing  from  the  southern  coasts,  and 
the  scouts  of  Mountjoy  were  hunting  down  the  last  of  the 
Desmonds  in  his  dark  retreat,  the  banner  of  Thomond  was 
ever  seen  in  the  front  of  the  battle  for  the  Queen.  Sir  Daniel 
O’Brien,  brother  of  the  Earl,  and  afterwards  the  first  Viscount 
Clare,  was  prominent  also  on  the  same  side;  and  though  a 
Catholic  and  a  Celt,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
he  upheld  the  Tudor  cause  so  well,  that  Elizabeth  singled  him 
out  for  distinction,  and  conferred  an  ample  estate  upon  him. 
Lord  Inchiquin  was  less  fortunate,  having  been  struck  down  at 
his  cousin’s  side  in  one  of  the  first  encounters  with  O’Neill ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  next  generation  that  the  name  reappears  in 
Irish  history.  If  ever,  in  the  hours  of  her  melancholy  decline, 
the  great  Queen  was  wont  to  reckon  on  the  hands  which  would 
strengthen  the  reins  of  Government  in  Ireland,  when  her  hold 
upon  them  had  been  withdrawn,  we  may  well  believe  that  among 
the  surest  were  numbered  the  elder  race  of  the  O’Briens. 

During  the  following  reign,  Lord  Thomond  and  his  brother 
took  opi)ositc  sides  in  the  war  of  creeds,  which,  more  lasting  and 
fabrl  than  that  of  the  sword,  divided  the  hostile  races  of  Ireland. 
Sectarianism  having  apparently  broken  the  ties  of  family  and 
profession.  Lord  Thomond  gave  the  weight  of  his  name  to 
securing  the  domination  of  the  Protestants,  while  Sir  Daniel 
struggled  earnestly  to  uphold  the  cause  of  his  persecuted  fellows 
in  religion.  In  the  parliamentary  contest  of  1613,  respecting 
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Sir  John  Davies’s  election  as  Speaker,  the  brothers  opposed 
each  other  with  vehemence,  and  in  most  of  the  angry  debates  of 
the  time  they  appear  usually  as  eager  antagonists.  We  now 
approach  that  eventful  period  in  which  the  fate  of  Ireland  was 
settled,  amidst  the  shocks  of  a  revolution,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
an  oligarchy  of  race  and  religion  became  the  permanent  system 
of  her  government.  As  the  strength  of  Spain  had  gradually 
declined.  Catholic  Ireland  had  sunk  in  humbled  exhaustion  in 
the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  eentury.  This  was  the  time 
for  a  generous  and  tolerant  policy,  to  staunch  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  war,  and  to  gain  for  Ireland  a  chance  of  civilisation. 
But  such  a  policy  was  never  thought  of,  and  the  severance  of 
the  Englishry  and  Irishry  was  made  perpetual  by  fatal  injustice. 
The  war  which  had  been  waged  in  tlie  field  was  now  pursued  by 
fraud  and  bigotry ;  Irish  Catholics  were  charged  with  imaginary 
treasons,  which  led  to  unjust  attainders  and  confiscations  ;  great 
forfeitures  were  obtained  by  inquiries  into  titles ;  the  law  of 
England  appeared  to  the  natives  as  an  engine  of  spoliation  only ; 
fresh  swarms  of  colonists  were  thrown  into  the  districts,  thus 
filclied  away  by  stealthy  injustice;  and  a  ban  was  laid  on 
Catholic  Ii'cland  by  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  fi-om  offices  of 
trust,  and  by  the  proscription  of  their  religion.  The  results  were 
■  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  When  tlic  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  met  at  Westminster,  the  Anglo-Protcstant  colonists  of 
Ireland  were,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  the  only  tie 
between  the  island  and  England  ;  the  old  line  between  Norman 
and  Celtic  Ireland  had  been  obliterated  by  common  oppression ; 
and  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Pale  united  with 
the  aboriginal  race  were  ready  to  join  in  any  outbreak. 

How  tiiis  long  train  of  odious  inisgovernment,  inflaming  the 
feuds  of  race  and  religion,  produced  the  rebellion  of  1641;  how 
that  rebellion,  atrocious  itself,  especially  provoked  the  English 
Parliament,  and  pledged  it  against  the  Popish  conspirators,  who 
seemed  the  open  adherents  of  Charles ;  how  Catholic  Ireland, 
in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  falling 
monarch,  and  swelled  the  accumulating  debt  of  vengeance  ;  and 
how  the  triumphant  host  of  Cromwell,  supported  by  the  Pro¬ 
testant  colony,  exacted  that  debt  with  a  fearful  usury,  and 
sweeping  over  the  entire  of  the  country,  established  Puritan 
tyranny  in  the  land,  and  planted  it  with  a  new  nation  of  settlers, 
must  be  known  generally  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  race  of 
O’Brien,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  several  prominent 
representatives  on  the  stage  of  this  long,  tragic,  and  complicated 
drama.  The  two  sons  of  the  ‘great  Earl,’  who  enjoyed  their 
father's  honours  in  succession,  adhered  steadily  to  Protestant 
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Ireland ;  and  the  younger,  although  he  was  noticed  by  Strafford 
‘  as  firm  in  his  master’s  interest,’  and  he  really  was  a  moderate 
loyalist,  took  care  to  avoid  the  ominous  alliance  between  Charles 
and  the  Catholic  confederates.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  Ireland,  he  surrendered  a  very  important  fortress  to  the 
forces  of  the  Parliamentary  generals ;  and  though  he  abstained 
from  mixing  in  the  strife,  we  find  him  afterwards  in  relations 
with  Cromwell,  and  even  seeking  office  from  his  Government. 
Sir  Daniel  O’Brien,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into  the  ranks  of 
Muskerry  and  Preston,  ‘  when  the  torch  of  Catholic  rebellion 
‘  had  become  a  lamp  of  loyalty,’  for  the  House  of  Stuart ;  and  he 
fought  as  vigorously  for  tlie  Crown  and  his  faith,  as  fifty  years 
before,  in  early  youth,  he  had  led  the  soldiers  of  Mountjoy 
against  Desmond.  The  aged  soldier  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  several  of  the  phases  of  the  cruel  struggle  ;  and  when  the  fall 
of  Limerick  had  destroyed  the  last  remains  of  Catholic  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  joined  the  knot  of  enthusiastic  cavaliers  who  followed 
Charles  II.  into  exile. 

The  most  eminent  O’Brien  of  this  period,  however,  was 
jMorrogh,  Baron,  and  afterwards  Earl,  of  Inchlquin,  a  name  still 
quoted  in  Ireland  as  a  byword  of  savage  cruelty  and  faithless 
treachery,  and  yet  perhaps  too  severely  judged  by  the  undis- 
criminating  censure  of  party.  This  nobleman’s  military  genius 
was  remarkable  even  in  the  age  of  Montrose  and  Cromwell; 
and  although  his  career  was  sometimes  devious,  and  he  did  not 
err  on  the  side  of  gentleness,  we  think  he  was  free  from  the 
selfish  baseness  which  has  often  been  made  a  chai’ge  against 
him.  Having  received  a  regular  training  as  a  soldier,  and  seen 
war  in  its  sternest  aspect,  in  the  bloody  campaigns  of  Tilly 
and  Gustavus,  Lord  Inchiquin  at  an  early  age  attracted  the 
penetrating  eye  of  Strafford,  who  seems  to  have  thought  him  a 
promising  tool  to  work  out  the  cause  of  tyranny  in  Ireland. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  he  became  Vice  Pre¬ 
sident  and  commander  of  Munster;  and  his  talents  in  the  field 
were  soon  made  evident  in  a  series  of  murderous  encounters 
with  Mountgarret.  At  this  time  he  was  a  Protestant  cavalier, 
attached  to  the  Crown,  yet  hostile  to  the  Catholics — a  character 
then  uncommon  in  Ireland,  but  wdiich  found  a  noble  represen¬ 
tative  in  Ormond ;  and  when  Charles  had  begun  to  treat  with 
the  confederates,  he  went  in  person  to  Oxford  to  protest  against 
a  course  so  obviously  impolitic.  His  protest,  however,  was  ill 
received ;  and  whether  from  disgust  at  the  favours  shown  to  the 
envoys  of  the  rebel  army,  or  because,  as  his  zealous  enemies 
asserted,  the  King  refused  him  the  presidency  of  Munster,  he 
inclined  thenceforward  to  lending  au  ear  to  the  overtures  of  the 
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parliamentary  leaders.  Whatever  his  motive,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  this  he  only  followed  the  example  of  several 
men  of  the  loftiest  patriotism;  nor  is  he  to  be  blamed  if  what 
then  ai)peared  little  short  of  treason  to  England  in  the  King 
should  have  led  him  to  think  of  a  higher  allegiance. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  held  a  commission  as  general 
for  the  Long  Parliament  in  Ireland ;  and  until  Cromwell  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene  he  proved  himself  by  far  the  ablest  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  arms  of  the  Anglo- Protestant  nation.  AVe  should 
not  perhaps  scrutinise  too  severely  the  acts  of  a  soldier  in 
civil  war;  and  although  Irish  tradition  asserts  that  those  acts 
in  Ins  case  were  peculiarly  atrocious,  the  evidence  of  this  is  at 
least  insufficient.  AVhen  at  length,  after  a  faint  resistance,  the 
Parliament  was  destroj’cd  by  the  spirit  it  had  evoked,  and  the 
Independent  army  had  overthrown  the  Crown  and  the  Church 
in  a  common  ruin.  Lord  Inchiquin  hastened  to  take  the  side 
which  then,  we  think,  was  that  of  a  patriot;  he  declared  openly 
for  Charles  II.  against  the  tiiumphant  power  of  Cromwell ;  and 
the  marked  disinterestedness  of  this  perilous  act  is  scarcely,  we 
think,  consistent  with  the  selfishness  which  is  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  character.  As  a  general  for  the  King,  with  the 
illustrious  Ormond,  he  uifficld  the  royal  standard  as  long  as 
resistance  to  Cromwell  was  possible ;  and  when  all  was  over  he 
hastened  to  France  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  youthful  sovereign. 
For  his  services  at  this  time  he  was  made  an  earl ;  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  at  a  court  where  personal  dishonour  at  least 
was  not  welcome ;  nor  did  one  of  the  noble-hearted  cavaliers 
who  followed  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  into  exile  stand  higher  in 
the  eyes  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Great  King,  than  ‘  Inchiquin,  the 
*  famous  soldier  of  Ireland.’  One  phase  in  his  career,  however, 
is  singular,  and  betrays  inconsistency,  though  certainly  not 
meanness  —  he  became  a  Homan  Catholic  in  his  later  years ; 
and  the  change  prevented  his  subsequent  advancement  upon 
the  return  of  Charles  to  his  kingdom. 

The  Restoration  brought  wealth  and  honour  to  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  race  of  O’Brien.  The  Act  of  Settlement  pro¬ 
tected  Lord  Thomond  from  the  consequences  of  his  trafficking 
with  Cromwell,  and  his  large  inheritance  passed  unin>paired  to 
a  son  Henry,  who  at  the  Revolution  remained  true  to  the  family 
politics.  Lord  Inchiquin,  now  an  Earl  and  a  courtier,  recovered 
all  his  ancestral  estates  which  had  been  allotted  to  Puritan 
veterans ;  but  although  ho  continued  a  favourite  at  AVhitchall, 
his  new  creed  excluded  him  from  office.  Sir  Daniel  O’Brien 
was  made  Lord  Clare,  as  a  mark  of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
Crown,  and  his  forfeited  lands  were  restored  to  him  by  a  special 
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clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  course  of  his  long  and 
eventful  history  had  measured  the  space  in  Irish  history  between 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  and  must  have  been  fraught 
with  chequered  recollections.  The  series  of  wars  and  of  revolutions 
in  w’hicli  he  had  played  an  important  part  had  as  thoroughly 
changed  the  Ireland  of  his  youth  as  an  earthquake  changes  the 
face  of  a  landscape.  His  infancy  had  been  nursed  with  tales  of 
the  state  held  by  his  chieftain  fathers,  when  they  dealt  with 
the  House  of  Tudor  as  equals,  and  awed  the  Pale  with  their 
Celtic  armies.  In  boyhood  he  had  seen  the  wave  of  conquest 
sweep  over  the  Ireland  of  Norman  and  Celt,  and  overwhelm  in 
its  resistless  course  long-settled  races,  customs,  and  institutions. 
Instead  of  bringing  with  it  the  elements  of  a  healthy  national 
life  and  civilisation,  he  had  seen  in  manhood  how  conquest  in 
Ireland  had  led  to  a  war  of  sect  and  race,  and  how  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  a  nation  to  a  colony  had  been  the  unhappy  issue  of  the 
contest.  And  now,  in  his  age,  all  around  appeared  the  marks  of 
the  great  Cromwellian  struggle — the  land  torn  by  repeated  con¬ 
fiscations,  and  knowing  no  more  its  ancient  owners, — an  old 
aristocracy  laid  in  the  dust,  supplanted  by  an  aristocracy  of 
religion  —  the  influences  of  Law  and  Government,  unable  to 
sootlie  the  hatreds  of  civil  warfare — and  a  future  of  evil  omen 
opening  on  the  vanquished  people  of  Catholic  Ireland.  Though 
fortune,  in  her  insolent  play,  had  been  profuse  of  her  favours  to 
him,  we  may  well  conceive  what  the  old  confederate  must  have 
felt  when  dwelling  on  these  reminiscences. 

The  settlement  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  secured  the 
ascendancy  of  Protestant  Ireland,  and  reduced  her  Catholic 
races  to  vassalage.  This  state  of  things  lasted  down  to  the 
time  when  James  II.  abandoning  England,  appealed  to  Ca¬ 
tholic  Ireland  for  aid,  and  set  up  his  short-lived  government  in 
Dublin.  How  the  grandsons  of  the  former  confederates  obeyed 
too  eagerly  the  second  appeal  which  the  House  of  Stuart  had 
made  to  Irishmen ;  how  the  wild  assembly  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 
proscribed  the  lives  and  fortunes  ol*  the  caste  which  had  long 
been  the  mark  of  their  hatred ;  how  the  whole  polity  and  law  of 
Ireland  were  overthrown  by  the  knot  of  anarchists  who  then 
rose  to  momentary  importance ;  how  the  island  became  again 
divided  into  two  camps  of  furious  enemies  inflamed  against  each 
other  by  the  fiercest  passions  ;  how  the  strength  of  England  was 
again  put  forth  in  aid  of  her  struggling  Protestant  colony ;  how 
Catholic  Ireland,  backed  by  France,  resisted  this  formidable 
league  for  a  time,  but  at  length  was  forced  to  give  up  the  con¬ 
test  ;  and  how,  after  a  long  series  of  deeds  of  civil  and  military 
oppression,  the  reign  of  Protestant  ascendancy  was  re-established. 
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and  Catholic  Ireland  restored  to  bondage,  has  been  made  fami¬ 
liar  to  this  generation  by  the  most  brilliant  of  English  historians. 
In  this  dark  hour  of  Ireland’s  destiny,  religious  difference,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  O’Briens. 
Lord  Thomond  took  the  Protestant  side ;  and  his  son  served 
under  Marlborough  in  the  canipaign  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Cork  and  Kinsale.  Having  been  attainted  by  James’s  Parlia¬ 
ment,  they  were  soon  restored  to  their  honours  and  lands ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  the  House  of  Thomond  became  settled 
on  English  soil,  and  flourished  in  a  line  of  Hanoverian  noblemen. 
The  House  of  Inchiquin  was  also  proscribed,  and  shared  also  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Kevolution — the  grandson  of  the  first  earl 
having  been  a  distinguislicd  soldier  of  William ;  and  during  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  remained  a  prop  of  Protes¬ 
tant  ascendancy.  The  fate  of  the  Clare  O’Briens  was  different, 
and  in  our  settled  and  tolerant  age  may  well  claim  sympathy 
and  interest.  When  James  had  joined  w’ith  Catholic  Ireland, 
in  a  contest  equally  ruinous  to  both,  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Viscount  Daniel  made  haste  to  pledge  his  sword  and  fortune  to 
the  cause,  as  he  thought,  of  loyalty  and  religion.  He  was  sworn 
on  the  Catholic  Privy  Council,  became  James’s  governor  of 
Munster,  and  having  equipped  the  famous  regiments  which  were 
soon  to  bear  his  name  over  Europe,  he  led  them  in  person  to  the 
Boyne,  where  Clare’s  dragoons,  as  their  foes  admitted,  for  a 
moment  changed  the  aspect  of  the  contest,  and  nobly  redeemed 
the  national  honour.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  his  two  sons, 
and  the  faithful  band  which  shared  his  fortunes,  he  followed  his 
discrowned  master  to  France  ;  and  an  act  of  attainder  and  con¬ 
fiscation  soon  afterwards  severed  the  only  link  which  bound  him 
to  his  unhappy  country.  His  estates,  which  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  acres,  were  sold  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
and  yet  so  strong  in  Ireland  are  the  ties  of  long  hereditary  and 
religious  association,  that  they  are  still  known  to  the  Celtic 
peasantry  ‘  as  the  territory  of  the  Clare  O’Briens.’ 

The  life  of  Lord  Clare  in  exile  was  short,  but  his  two  sons, 
Daniel  and  Charles,  commanded  the  regiments  called  by  his 
name,  and  died  like  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Clare 
dragoons  were  honourably  eminent  among  that  celebrated  band 
of  warriors  who,  under  the  flag  of  the  French  monarchy,  at¬ 
tested  Irish  valour  and  misfortune  on  many  a  day  of  triumph  or 
disaster.  At  first  composed,  except  in  cavalry,  of  the  raw  levies 
of  Celtic  Kerne,  who  had  risen  at  the  call  of  their  priests  and 
landlords,  to  fly  in  ignominious  rout  at  the  Boyne,  the  Irish 
brigade  became  at  length  a  formidable  stay  of  the  French  army, 
ill  gathered  in  its  ranks  those  ardent  spirits  whom  the  Penal 
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Code  in  the  last  eentury  would  have  doomed  to  a  life  of  humilia¬ 
tion  in  Ireland.  Without  a  country,  except  the  camp,  and 
inspired  with  hatred  of  the  English  name,  the  Irish  exiles  were 
the  forlorn  hope  of  many  a  desperate  siege  and  encounter; 
and  the  exclamation  of  George  II.,  ‘  A  curse  on  the  laws 
‘  which  deprive  me  of  such  subjects,’  explains  their  history  and 
points  its  moral.  At  Landcn  they  headed  the  onset  of  Luxem¬ 
burg;  at  Blenheim  they  checked  the  advance  of  Marlborough; 
they  saved  the  honour  of  France  at  Cremona,  and  joined  in  the 
shout  of  triumph  at  Almanza ;  and  the  one  great  victory  of  the 
last  century  which  France  won  from  an  English  army,  was 
gained  by  the  men  whom  a  policy  of  justice  would  perhaps  have 
made  good  soldiers  of  England.  Through  the  various  fortunes 
of  the  Irish  brigade,  the  heirs  of  Lord  Clare  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  gallant  regiments  raised  by  their  ancestor;  and 
Charles  O’Brien,  the  hero  of  Fontenoy,  rose  to  high  distinction 
in  the  French  service.  This  nobleman  was  a  nephew  of  the 
illustrious  Berwick,  and  during  the  peaceful  period  of  the 
Regency  he  visited  England  and  was  well  received  at  the 
tolerant  court  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  is  not  improbable 
at  this  juncture,  that,  but  for  the  harsh  and  iniquitous  laws, 
which  disabled  a  Roman  Catholic  from  holding  land,  he  would 
have  become  a  British  subject ;  for  his  cousin,  Lord  Thomond, 
being  childless,  was  anxious  to  leave  his  estates  to  him ;  but 
the  Penal  Code  prohibited  the  gift,  and  secured  a  formidable 
enemy  to  England.  The  Nemesis  of  persecution,  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  exacted  a  just  but  mournful  retribution  on  the 
memorable  day  when  the  Clare  dragoons  pierced  through  the 
staggering  column  of  grenadiers  which  had  hitherto  crushed  its 
bravest  adversaries.  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  residue  of 
the  debt  has  long  ago  been  redeemed  by  England;  that  the 
descendants  of  the  victors  and  vanquished  at  Fontenoy  have 
mingled  their  blood  in  a  common  cause  on  many  a  splendid 
field  of  fame,  and  that  the  Irish  brigade  of  the  present  day — 
the  feeble  puppet  of  England’s  enemies — is  as  justly  an  object 
of  general  contempt  as  its  prototype  is  of  historical  admiration. 

The  line  of  the  Viscounts  Clare  terminated  with  the  life  of 
the  son  of  Charles  O’Brien.  Meantime  the  Houses  of  the  elder 
O’Briens,  reposing  upon  their  ancestral  honours,  gave  no  re¬ 
markable  names  to  the  state ;  and  in  our  day  their  titles  have 
been  extinguished.  The  earldom  of  Thomond  with  the  family 
estates,  instead  of  passing  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Clare,  devolved 
on  the  son  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  as  nephew  of  Henry  the 
last  Earl,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  issue.  Through  him, 
the  lands,  but  without  the  honours,  have  become  vested  in 
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Lord  Leconficld,  the  present  representative  of  the  Earls  of 
Egremont.  The  change  from  Irish  to  English  ownership  has 
probably,  at  least  in  this  generation,  been  a  blessing  to  these 
magnificent  estates.  Lord  Leconfield  being  a  model  for  land- 
owners  ;  and  the  Celtic  peasantry  on  the  O’Brien  domains  are 
perhaps  more  attached  to  their  Saxon  lord  than  they  ever  were 
to  their  ancient  chieftains.  As  for  the  earldom  of  Inchiquin,  at 
the  opening  of  this  century,  it  became  merged  in  the  Mar- 
quisatc  of  Thomond;  and  this  honour  expired  in  1855  upon  the 
death  of  the  last  jNIarquis.  Since  then,  the  process  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court  has  divided  the  Inehiquin  Estates 
among  a  number  of  new  proprietors ;  and  Cork  merchants  and 
Clare  shopkeei>er3,  with  not  a  few  of  the  farmers  upon  it,  are 
now  the  owners  of  Earl  Morrogh’s  heritage.  A  peaceful  con¬ 
fiscation  has  done  what  Cromwell  and  Ireton  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish,  nor  is  it  likely  that  these  fertile  lands  will  ever  revert  to 
the  name  of  O’Brien. 

But  although  the  stem  of  the  elder  O’Briens  has  thus  become 
decayed  and  extinct,  a  younger  branch  in  the  last  century  put 
forward  one  remarkable  scion.  From  the  son  of  ^Morrogh  the 
tanist,  Donogh,  whose  violent  death  we  have  already  referred 
to,  descended  the  Dromoland  O’Briens ;  and  the  life  of  Sir 
Lucius  O’Brien  of  Dromoland,  requires  a  passing  notice  from  us. 

The  career  of  this  eminent  man  embraces  a  chequered  |)criod 
in  Irish  history.  The  sixty  years  which  followed  the  Bcvolu- 
tion,  reduced  Ireland  to  a  state  of  abasement  such  ns  seldom  h:is 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  nation.  A  series  of  fresh  attainders  and 
confiscations  effaced  any  remaining  distinction  between  the 
Norman  and  Celtic  Catholics,  and  the  sons  of  the  Plunketts 
and  the  sons  of  the  O’Neills  were  placed  on  an  equal  level 
of  degradation.  Then  had  come  a  cruel  and  fatal  attempt  to 
make  that  degradation  perpetual,  and  to  take  an  assurance  from 
legalised  wrong  that  Catholic  Ireland  should  never  emancipate 
herself.  Against  public  faith  and  justice,  and  in  spite  of  a 
strong  opposition  from  England,  the  representatives  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Ireland  deprived  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  |)eople  of  the 
commonest  rights  of  security  and  property.  The  faith  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  was  proscribed  and  its  celebration  made 
highly  penal.  The  learned  professions  wore  closed  against 
them  ;  they  were  interdicted  the  use  of  arms ;  and  along  the 
whole  range  of  civil  employments  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
chance  of  admission.  Even  the  right  of  acquiring  lauds  was 
denied  them;  and  a  series  of  cruel  and  ingenious  devices 
which  split  up  Catholic  property  into  fragments,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  family  disunion  between  Catholic  parents  and  children, 
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precluded  them  from  enjoying  any  lands  which  confiscation  may 
have  left  to  them.  The  results  were  such  as  generally  arise 
when  the  natural  laws  of  society  arc  violated.  Expelled  like 
outlaws  from  their  native  land,  the  more  energetic  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  became  the  inveterate  enemies  of  England  in  every 
army  upon  the  Continent,  and  their  plots  against  the  Protestant 
colony  in  Ireland  were  a  source  of  perpetual  fear  and  annoy¬ 
ance.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  nation,  excluded 
formally  from  the  state,  exposed  to  the  numerous  social  wrongs 
which  are  not  perhaps  the  least  galling  result  of  the  domination 
of  race  and  sect,  forbidden  industry,  deprived  of  property,  and 
even  debarred  from  hope  itself,  sate  down  in  listless  penury  on 
the  land  which  had  once  been  their  fathers’  inheritance,  to 
become  a  people  of  outcasts  and  slaves,  the  scorn,  and  yet  the 
reproach  of  the  empire. 

The  settlement  of  Ireland  which  followed  the  Ecvolution  had 
been  also  injurious  to  the  Protestant  colony.  Confiscation,  in¬ 
deed,  had  augmented  their  numbers ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  supposed  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  soil  had  become  vested  in  a  Protestant  squirearchy.  They 
had  also  by  law  the  right  of  domineering  over  all  that  remained 
of  the  Catholic  nation,  and  monopolised  the  local  administration 
of  the  country  with  the  social  position  attached  to  it.  But  the 
degradation  and  poverty  of  the  people  had  not  failed  to  react 
disastrously  on  themselves,  and  they  formed  a  weak  and  em¬ 
barrassed  oligarchy,  estranged  from  the  nation  that  should  have 
supported  them,  abandoned  generally  to  the  pursuits  which 
characterise  an  irresponsible  caste,  and  wanting  the  weight  and 
independence  which  belong  to  a  real  and  strong  aristocracy. 
The  mother  country,  profiting  by  their  weakness,  kept  them 
bound  in  the  strictest  colonial  subjection,  and  made  their  legis¬ 
lative  and  commercial  dependence  the  price  of  their  right  to 
tyranny  in  Ireland.  The  constitution  of  Protestant  Ireland  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  was  only  a  decent  name  to 
conceal  the  nearly  absolute  government  of  England.  The 
statutes  and  judgments  made  at  Westminster  controlled  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  tribunals ;  and  the  Privy  Councils  of  Harley  and 
Walpole  initiated  the  legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  That 
body  was  merely  a  registry  of  the  Castle,  being  composed  of 
English  officials  and  placemen,  with  the  nominees  of  a  few  great 
landlords ;  and  it  was  utterly  impervious  to  popular  influences 
since  it  lasted  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  sovereign.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  Mutiny  Acts  were  perpetual;  that  the  power  of  the 
Irish  Commons  over  the  supplies  was  even  in  theory  ill-defined, 
and  was  scarcely  ever  in  fact  exercised;  that  the  judges  in 
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Ireland  held  their  commissions  entirely  at  the  will  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  that  no  national  spirit  existed  to  check  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  executive.  Thus,  kept  under,  humiliated,  or 
corrupted,  it  is  probable  that  the  eolony  of  Ireland  was  worse 
governed  and  less  free  than  any  colonial  dependency  of  the 
empire. 

Nor  were  persecution  and  restricted  franchises  the  only 
wrongs  of  Ireland  at  this  jieriod.  The  Catholic  nation  being  out 
of  the  account,  and  the  Protestant  colony  unable  to  resist,  the 
industry,  trade,  and  enterprise  of  the  island  were  sacrificed  to 
imaginary  English  interests.  The  harsh  machinery  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  system  was  applied  with  steady  injustice  to  Ireland,  and 
kept  her  bound  in  commercial  subjection.  For  the  sake  of  pro¬ 
tecting  English  agriculture,  the  wool,  the  sheep,  and  the  cattle  of 
the  isl.and,  which  have  always  been  her  staple  products,  were 
prevented  from  entering  English  markets.  For  the  sake  of 
protecting  the  English  shipowner  the  trade  between  English 
and  Irish  ports  was  confined  exclusively  to  English  bottoms ; 
and  a  merchant  of  Cork,  Limerick,  or  G.alway  was  disabled 
from  sending  a  cargo  to  Bristol,  in  a  vessel  manned  by  Irish 
seamen.  In  addition,  prohibitory  duties  were  placed  upon  the 
export  of  linen  and  glass — almost  the  only  manufactures  of 
Ireland  —  the  markets  of  every  colony  in  the  empire  were 
jealously  closed  against  Irish  produce ;  and  Irishmen  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  Companies  which  then  monopolised  our  foreign 
traffic.  The  import  trade  was  equally  restricted,  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  empire  being  only  made  admissible 
into  Ireland  through  an  intermediate  passage  from  England, 
and  foreign  imports  being  exposed  to  an  adverse  tariff  arranged 
at  Westminster.  Though  other  .and  deeper  causes  concurred, 
this  odious  policy  certainly  contributed  to  keep  Ireland  poor 
and  barbarous ;  to  check  her  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  to 
stifle  her  trading  and  maritime  energy.  How  the  Protestant 
colony  exclaimed  against  it,  and  placed  it  foremost  amongst  their 
grievances,  must  be  known  to  every  student  of  the  period.  It 
gave  fuel  to  the  soeva  indiqnatio  of  Swift,  edged  the  graceful 
irony  of  Berkeley  with  bitterness,  and  many  years  afterwards 
quickened  into  anger  the  sober  sense  of  Arthur  Young. 

Such,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the 
state  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  Ireland.  The  next  generation 
witnessed  a  struggle  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country, 
which  had  at  least  the  beneficent  effect  of  shaking  the  bonds  of 
the  subjugated  nation,  though  it  failed  to  secure  the  welfare 
of  the  island.  We  need  not  detail  the  events  of  that  contest, — 
how  a  Whig  opposition  grew  up  in  Ireland  which,  step  by  step. 
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exacted  from  the  Government  important  constitutional  franchises 
—  how  that  opposition  turned  for  support  to  the  prostrate  race 
of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  began  to  proclaim  its  title  to  freedom — 
how,  in  the  agony  of  the  American  war,  the  nominal  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Ireland  and  the  first  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Code 
were  extorted  from  the  weakness  of  the  empire  —  how  that 
independence  proved  a  delusion  which  only  Inaugurated  the  reign 
of  corruption,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  revived  the  discords  of  race  and  religion — how  the  grow¬ 
ing  jealousies  of  the  emancipated  colony  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  cause — and  how  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth, 
century  saw  Ireland  torn  afresh  by  dissensions,  and  about  to 
plunge  into  civil  warfiire.  Of  the  eminent  Irish  Whigs  of  this 
period  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien  for 
moderation,  sound  judgment,  and  skill  in  arranging  practical  re¬ 
forms.  Though  not  an  orator,  he  had  more  weight  than  almost 
any  orator  of  his  time,  in  a  Senate  prone  to  over-estimate  elo¬ 
quence;  and  he  owed  this  eminence  in  part  to  his  character,  and 
in  part  to  his  mastery  of  the  ‘Case  of  Ireland’  in  all  its  financial 
and  commercial  aspects.  Indeed,  few  statesmen  of  that  gene¬ 
ration  were  equally  versed  in  political  science ;  and  his  singu¬ 
larly  clear  and  penetrating  mind  was  well  fitted  to  embody  its 
doctrines  in  actual  subjects  of  legislation. 

He  was  elected  for  Clare  in  1761,  soon  after  the  short  but 
interesting  contest  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Whigs 
had  established  the  right  of  the  Irish  Commons  to  allot  the 
surplus  revenue  in  estimates.  Having  joined  this  party,  we 
find  him  in  1766  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  secure  for  the  Irish 
Bench  the  independence  of  their  brethren  in  England ;  in 
1767  contending  for  an  Octennial  Bill  to  make  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  Irish  Commons  in  some  degree  a  representative  as¬ 
sembly;  and  in  1771,  protesting  against  the  claim  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  initiate  all  the  legislation  of  Ireland.  Soon 
afterwards,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  strife  between  the  colony 
and  the  empire  had  induced  a  section  of  the  Irish  Whigs  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nation,  he  appears  prominent 
among  the  advocates  for  relaxing  the  worst  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  disabilities.  The  celebrated  Acts  of  1778  —  the  happy 
heralds  of  a  larger  emancipation — which  assured  to  Catholic 
Ireland  the  rights  of  the  free  exercise  of  its  religion,  and  of  pur¬ 
chasing  freehold  property  and  enjoying  it,  received  his  cordial 
support  and  approval ;  and  none  of  the  Irish  Whigs  of  the  day 
were  more  imbued  with  that  true  principle,  enunciated  in  noble 
words  by  Grattan,  ‘  that  Protestant  Ireland  could  never  be  free 
‘  while  Catholic  Ireland  remained  a  slave.’ 
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It  was  chiefly,  however,  in  the  numerous  attempts  to  relieve 
Ireland  from  commercial  bondage,  which  were  made  by  his 
party  at  this  period,  that  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien  was  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  At  the  crisis  of  1778,  when  the  league  of  France 
and  Spain  with  America  had  almost  ruined  the  only  commerce 
which  Ireland  possessed  in  that  age  of  restriction,  and  an  angry 
people  and  menacing  army  were  clamouring  for  instant  separa¬ 
tion  from  England,  he  was  honourably  prominent  in  arranging 
a  compromise  which  perhaps  saved  the  empire  from  dismember¬ 
ment.  As  the  representative  of  the  Irish  Whigs,  he  went  to 
London  to  negotiate  with  Lord  Xorth  the  terms  on  which  the 
commerce  of  Ireland  was  to  be,  in  part  .at  least,  emancipated. 
The  Acts  of  1779,  which  partially  opened  the  ports  of  England 
to  the  various  staple  products  of  Ireland,  removed  a  number  of 
prohibitory  duties  from  most  articles  of  Irish  exportation,  and 
gave  Ireland  the  nominal  right  of  trading  with  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  were  mainly  due  to  his  strenuous  exertions ;  and 
for  these  he  was  somewhat  rhetoric.ally  styled  ‘  the  father  of 
‘  the  free  tnade  of  his  country.’  In  1784  we  see  him  again  at  a 
juncture  memonable  as  foreshadowing  the  Union.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  settlement  of  1779,  the  Ch.annel  tmde  between 
England  and  Ireland  had  continued  checked  by  many  impedi¬ 
ments.  Moreover,  as  Ireland  had  no  mercantile  navy,  and, 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  could  not  use 
English  vessels  as  carriers  to  interchange  commodities  wdth  the 
colonies,  her  right  to  a  partial  colonial  commerce  had  proved 
merely  a  shadowy  privilege.  With  a  just  sense  of  national 
interests,  and  probably  with  an  ulterior  object,  Mr.  Pitt  pro¬ 
posed,  in  1784,  that  for  all  purposes  of  traffic  in  the  Channel, 
the  ports  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  free  to  each  other, 
and  that  power  should  be  given  to  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  to 
exchange  their  respective  products  through  the  medium  of  a 
cariying  trade  in  British  bottoms.  He  was  forced,  however, 
by  clamour  in  England,  to  make  considerable  changes  in  this 
scheme ;  and  at  length  it  issued  clogged  with  the  condition — 
that  the  laws  respecting  the  navigation  of  both  kingdoms  should 
be  framed  first  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  be 
ratified  afterwards  by  that  of  Ireland.  A  loud  outcry  ar(!se  in 
a  Senate  especially  jealous  of  British  interference ;  and  Flood 
and  Grattan  denounced  the  proposal  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
settlement  of  1782,  which  had  nominally  made  their  country 
independent.  Almost  alone  among  the  Irish  Whigs,  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien  supported  the  plan  as  ‘  calculated  by  degrees  to  raise 
*  us  to  a  manufacturing  and  opulent  nation and  his  sensible 
language  on  this  occasion  attests  the  m.anliness  of  his  character, 
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and  the  soundness  and  depth  of  his  economic  knowledge.  It  is 
very  significant  of  the  weight  of  his  character  that,  in  a  proud 
and  passionate  assembly  which  considered  ‘truckling  to  English 
‘  interests’  the  most  unpardonable  of  public  crimes,  even  calumny 
never  insinuated  that  this  conduct  was  wanting  in  disinterested 
patriotism. 

Sir  Lucius  O’Brien  did  not  live  to  see  the  close  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Ireland  as  a  nation.  He  died  in  1794,  w'hen  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  reanimating  the  passions  of 
Irish  parties,  was  about  to  cause  the  violent  convulsion  which 
was  only  in  part  composed  by  the  Union.  His  name  and  title 
have  descended  to  a  grandson  who  fitly  represents  his  eminent 
ancestor  and  the  long  line  of  the  younger  O’Briens.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  race  having  fallen  with  the  Houses  of  Thomond 
and  Inchiquin,  the  barony  of  Inchiquin  has  devolved  on  Sir 
Lucius  O’Brien  of  Dromoland  as  the  next  heir  of  Morrogh  the 
Tanist,  although  this  right  has  not  yet  been  established.  We 
trust  that  the  difficulty  of  the  negative  proof  required  by  the 
Committee  of  Privileges — the  extinction  of  all  antecedent  claim¬ 
ants  through  a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries — will  not 
prevent  the  recognition  of  this  Peerage.  Confiscation,  war, 
and  exclusion  from  the  state,  have  told  heavily  on  the  Celtic 
families  which  represent  the  chieftains  of  Ireland ;  and  few  of 
them  hold  their  natural  place  among  the  ennobled  Houses  of 
Great  Britain.  We  may  hope  that  the  historical  name  of 
O’Brien  will  not  be  classed  with  Bohun  and  Mowbray  as  an 
evidence  of  the  sport  of  fortune  in  putting  an  end  to  family 
distinction. 
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Aut.  V. —  1.  The  Church  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  present  Century.  By 
ilie  Kev.  John  Cunningham,  ^linister  of  Crieff.  2  vols. 
1859. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution  Settlement.  By  the  late  Bev. 
John  Lee,  D.D.  LLD.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  from  the  Author’s 
Papers.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  W.  Lee.  2  vols.  1860. 


^T^iie  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  have  no 
■*  reason  to  complain,  if  the  ignorant  and  superficial  attacks 
which  have  recently  been  directed  against  that  institution  have 
the  effect  of  attracting  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  island  to  the  eventful  history  of  the  Church 
which  has  prevailed  for  three  centuries  in  the  northern  part  of 
it.  We  therefore  gladly  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  notice 
some  recent  publications  on  the  subject,  by  men  who  have 
treated  it  with  far  greater  knowledge  and  far  less  prejudice  than 
3Ir.  Buckle.  Ihe  Church  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation 
ofters  a  subject  of  singular  and  in  some  respects  of  unique  in¬ 
terest  to  the  student  of  Church  History.  If  the  field  be  a  narrow 
one,  it  presents  on  this  very  account  great  unity  and  comjdeteness 
of  view,  while,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  remarked,  it  shows  at 
the  same  time  a  fuller  and  freer  developcment  of  the  spiritual 
clement  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  within  the  sphere  of 
Protestantism.  The  Scottish  Reformed  Kirk,  in  short,  has  a 
life  and  history  of  its  own  independently  of  the  biographies  of 
the  illustrious  men  who  have  adorned  it,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  general  intellectual  and  mental  progress  of  the  country  —  a 
life  and  history  concentrated  in  the  working  of  its  republican 
constitution,  and  especially  its  great  Representative  Court  or 
General  Assembly. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  the  subject  has  at¬ 
tracted  many  writers.  Scotch  divine.s  have  naturally  taken  a 
pride  in  contemplating  the  successful  struggles  of  Presbytery, 
and  in  recording  the  course  and  consummation  of  those 
struggles.  They  have  done  so  in  some  cases  with  learning, 
care,  and  impartiality,  yet  without  being  able  to  invest  the 
subject  with  any  attraction  to  the  general  student.  Dr.  Cook’s 
*  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
‘  Revolution  ’  is  a  speeimen  of  this  class  of  history.  No  one  has 
treated  the  facts  more  carefully  than  Dr.  Cook ;  no  one’s  opinion 
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deserves  more  weight  upon  any  disputed  point ;  but  the  for¬ 
mality  and  coldness  of  his  style,  and  his  want  of  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  broader  and  more  picturesque  aspects  of  the  subject, 
warn  off  any  but  those  who  are  really  determined  to  read  his 
volumes.  Others  again,  such  as  Dr.  Hetherington,  have  only 
given  life  to  the  subject  by  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  polemical 
zeal,  and  a  warmth  of  contentious  sophistry,  which  it  requires 
a  Scotchman  to,  understand,  and  a  very  ‘  true  blue  ’  Presby¬ 
terian  to  reciprocate. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  first  of  the  works  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  that  it  has  for  the  first  time  given  a  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  the  subject,  without  the  least  tincture  of 
polemical  bitterness  of  any  kind.  In  its  method  of  treatment 
and  style,  it  rises  above  the  didactic  and  formal  treatment  of 
Dr.  Cook,  while  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  intense  Presby¬ 
terian  one-sidedness  of  Dr.  Hetherington.  The  author  says  in 
his  })reface,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  purge  his  heart  ‘  of  all 
‘  leaven  of  polemical  and  party  hatred,  and  to  follow  faithfully 
‘  both  truth  and  charity.’  We  believe  that  he  has  really  done 
this :  his  volumes  throughout  show  no  traces  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  narrowness  of  mind  and  oplnionative  vehemence  so  apt  to 
beset  such  a  subject.  Even  where  he  is  mistaken,  and  fails 
to  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  certain  phenomena,  he  is 
always  good-tempered,  candid,  and  fair  in  intention.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  length  of  time  over  which  he  travels,  and  the  multipli- 
eity  of  details  which  he  has  to  group,  the  sustained  interest 
and  liveliness  he  has  imparted  to  his  narrative  are  particularly 
deserving  of  notice.  There  arc  few  dull  pages  —  there  is  no 
barren  detail ;  yet  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  sources,  and 
the  traces  everywhere  of  conscientious  and  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  style  is  clear  and  flowing,  if  somewhat  wanting  in 
dignity  and  here  and  there  in  accuracy ;  the  liveliness  inclines 
to  be  jaunty ;  and  in  hitting  off  a  portrait  or  characterising 
some  crisis  of  ecclesiastical  conflict  the  handling  is  apt  to  be  too 
free  and  easy.  The  diversity  of  topics  that  arise  for  treatment, 
and  the  attempt  of  the  author  to  embrace  within  his  design  the 
praj-Keforination  period  of  the  Church  History  of  Scotland,  have 
necessitated  a  vagueness  and  slightness  of  touch  at  some  jwints. 
This  is,  perhaps,  especially  apparent  in  his  view  of  the  progress 
of  Christian  opinion  and  manners,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Dissent  from  the  Kirk  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Notwith¬ 
standing  Mr.  Burton’s  volumes*,  and  what  our  author  has  here 

*  The  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689 — 1748). 
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done,  this  is  a  part  of  the  Church  History  of  Scotland  that 
really  yet  remains  to  be  written. 

The  volumes  of  Principal  Lee  arc  of  a  different  character 
from  those  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  Although  both  writers 
traverse  so  far  the  same  ground,  they  scarcely  interfere  with 
one  another.  Mr.  Cunningham’s  work  forms  a  history  in  the 
usual  sense,  and  comprises  both  what  are  called  the  external 
and  internal  aspects  of  the  subject  —  the  former  {mrticularly. 
Dr.  Lee’s  are  only  ‘  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Cliurch  of 
‘  Scotland,’  and  mainly — according  to  his  own  statement,  ‘  almost 
‘  entirely,  confined  to  the  internal  history  of  the  Church, — viz. : 

‘  its  learning,  its  theological  doctrines,  its  modes  of  worship,  its 

*  government  and  discipline,  or  what  has  been  called  its  cccle- 
‘  siastical  polity.’ 

By  general  admission  no  man  was  more  entitled  to  treat 
of  tlicsc  subiccts  than  the  late  venerable  Principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Eclinhurgli.  Possessed  of  great  learning  and  patience 
of  research,  with  a  singular  affection  for  every  detail  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  antiquities,  and  a  most  omnivorous  capacity  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  treasuring  them,  he  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life  a  minute  and  special  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
Church  which  no  one  pretended  to  rival.  He  could  tell  the  lists 
of  members  in  General  Assemblies,  while  others  had  forgotten 
the  very  existence  of  the  Assemblies  themselves.  The  most 
obscure  work  or  document  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  was  more  fresh  to  him  than  the  ne\vs|)aper  of  yester¬ 
day.  Dr.  M‘Cric,  in  his  labours  on  the  ‘  Life  of  Andrew 
‘  Melville,’  acknowledged  his  great  obligixtions  to  him,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish,  then,  in  1819,  that  he  would  devote  his  ‘  exten- 
‘  sive  acquaintance  wdth  the  subject,  and  his  habits  of  patient 

*  and  discriminating  research,’  to  a  history  of  the  literature  of 
Scotland.  When  we  add  to  these  qualifications  the  advantage 
of  general  cultivation  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the 
command  of  a  style  of  great  compass  and  power  of  expression, 
although  with  a  tendency  to  monotony,  it  may  be  said  that 
his  country  was  entitled  to  look  to  him  for  some  enduring  work 
devoted  to  the  history  of  its  literature  or  religion.  This  hojje, 
however,  was  destined  to  disappointment.  Like  many  men 
besides.  Dr.  Lee  kept  so  constantly  filling  his  cup  of  special 
knowledge,  and  stirring  its  contents,  that  he  seemed  to  lose  ;dl 
sense  of  the  important  uses  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  The 
very  riches  of  his  information  became  an  embarrassment  to  him, 
and  he  stowed  them  away  in  his  mind  as  he  did  rare  books  in 
his  library,  in  such  multiplied  forms  that  he  forgot  their  due 
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distinction  and  proportion,  and  above  all  their  historical  unity 
and  aim. 

The  work  before  us,  although  we  are  grateful  for  it,  and 
readily  acknowledge  its  peculiar  merits,  does  not  answer  our 
expectations.  Written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in  the  shape 
of  leetures  to  his  Divinity  class  in  St.  Andrews,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  meet  the  present  exigencies  of  the  subject. 

It  is  valuable  for  the  insight  and  carefulness  with  Avhicli  it  dis¬ 
cusses  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  its  primitive 
documents  of  faith  and  worship ;  the  notes  and  appendices, 
selected  with  judgment  and  care  from  the  author’s  papers,  are 
in  some  cases  very  curious  and  interesting.  But  as  a  whole, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  work  merely  suggests  what  Dr.  Lee 
might  have  done  had  he  mastered  his  literary  irresolution  and 
bound  himself  to  the  task,  without  showing  any  adequately 
accomplished  result. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  embraced  in  his  volumes,  as  we  have 
said,  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  the  llefor- 
mation,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  before  the 
Reformation,  Roman  as  it  was  in  its  architecture  and  usages, 
was  yet  ‘  built  on  Scottish  ground,’  and  had  for  its  worshippers 
‘  Scottish  men  and  women.’  ‘  It  is  impossible,’  he  adds,  ‘  to 
*  understand  our  Church  History  subsequent  to  the  Reforma- 
‘  tion  without  knowing  something  of  our  Church  History  prior 
‘  to  it.’  Every  one  will  admit  this.  Complete  as  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  in  Scotland  —  having  altogether  displaced  the  old 
ecclesiastical  conditions  of  the  country,  and  brought  a  new 
moral  and  religious  life  to  the  surface, — the  Reformed  Church 
was  in  many  ways,  and  even  by  various  external  links,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  Papacy.  Every  old  idea  was  not  rooted 
out,  every  ancient  landmark  was  not  carried  away.  To  men¬ 
tion  nothing  else,  the  universities  remained  as  points  of  visible 
connexion  between  the  old  and  new  faith.  Nevertheless,  if 
anywhere  the  Reformation  may  be  held  to  be  a  valid  beginning 
of  Church  history,  it  may  certainly  be  held  to  be  so  in  Scotland. 
The  history  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  presents  in  itself  a 
distinct  and  complete  subject.  It  is  sufficiently  large,  impor¬ 
tant,  and  interesting.  It  is  a  separate  drama,  with  its  own  plot, 
its  own  heroes,  its  own  denouement  we  may  say.  In  like 
manner  the  early  missionary  and  Culdee  Christianity  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  again  its  mediasval  Catholicism,  are  separately  impor¬ 
tant  subjects,  which  demand  and  would  reward  by  themselves 
detailed  and  full  treatment.  No  part  of  the  line  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history  can  be  quite  disjoined  from  the  rest  and 
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viewed  apart ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  perhaps  no  country 
whose  national  Christian  life  along  its  course,  from  the  time  of 
its  commencement,  is  less  continuous,  coherent,  and  compact. 
Disruptions  meet  us  everywhere  as  we  survey  it ;  and  as  we 
try  to  hold  the  line  of  connexion  in  our  hand,  it  escapes  us 
at  various  points. 

In  themselves,  however,  Mr.  Cunningham’s  chapters  on  the 
early  Christian  history  of  Scotland  are  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  With  a  rapid  and  easy  hand  he  sketches  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity  into  the  country,  and  the  labours  of 
those  self-devoted  missionaries  who  planted  the  seeds  of  a 
higher  faith  among  a  rude  and  barbai’ous  people.  From  the 
fabulous  twilight  that  invests  the  figure  of  St.  Kulc  as  he 
landed  with  the  bones  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  rocky  shore  which 
has  henceforth  borne  the  name  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  clearer 
morning  in  which  are  seen  St.  Ninian  with  his  glistering  stone 
church  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway — an  object  of  wonder  to  the 
people  who  had  never  seen  any  structures  more  imposing  than 
their  mud  and  log  cabins,  and  which  has  perpetuated  itself  in 
the  name  of  the  parish  till  this  day  *  ;  and  St.  Columba  in  his 
island  home ;  and  St.  Kentigern  by  the  waters  of  the  Molendinar 
where  the  great  city  of  Glasgow  now  stands ;  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  daylight  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  the  fabric  of 
Homan  Catholicism  under  David  I.  is  beheld  everywhere  dis¬ 
placing  the  primitive  and  degenerate  form  of  the  Culdce 
worship,  down  again  to  the  overthrow  of  this  same  Catholicism, 
crushed  under  the  burden  of  its  own  sins;  all  is  set  forth  in  a 
plain  and  impressive  narrative,  without  any  parade  of  learning, 
yet  with  an  ample  reference  to  the  best  authorities. 

Of  the  earliest  missionary  period  of  the  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Scotland,  ranging  from  about  400  to  600  a.d.,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  true  history.  The  facts  loom  in 
dim  and  shadowy  persjiective,  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  legendary 
miracle  which  it  is  hopeless  to  penetrate.  Yet  it  is  rather  the 
proportion  of  events,  and  the  exaet  features  of  creed  and 
worship  and  ecclesiastical  government  that  are  lost  in  the 
distance,  than  the  characters  of  the  Missionaries.  These  shine 
as  lights  amid  the  darkness.  Through  all  the  later  myths  that 
have  surrounded  them,  they  plainly  exhibit  a  rare  simplicity, 
holiness,  and  high-hearted  devotedness.  St.  Columba  and  St. 
Kentigern  are  genuine  heroes  of  the  Cross,  preaching  mercy, 
and  purity,  and  righteousness  to  a  rude,  savage,  and  dis¬ 
orderly  people.  In  a  time  when  ‘  might  was  right,’  and  there 

*  Whithorn ;  in  Saxon,  Hwhitherne:  in  Latin  it  was  called  Candida 
Casa. 
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was  no  j)ower  of  civil  adjustment  but  the  sword  amongst  the 
conflicting  tribes  of  Piets  and  Scots,  who  fought  for  mastery 
in  the  country,  these  men  were  the  representatives  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  moral  order  amidst  the  chaos;  and  by  the  magnani¬ 
mous  simplicity  of  their  character  more  than  anything  else, 
contributed  to  spread  around  them  a  beneficial  influence,  and  to 
bring  into  some  measure  of  harmony  the  discordant  elements. 

One  interesting  relation  of  this  early  missionary  Christianity 
of  Scotland  is  brought  out  with  distinctness  by  Mr.  Cunningham. 
It  extended  from  Iona  as  a  centre  not  only  throughout  Scot¬ 
land,  but  into  England.  A  special  mission  settled  in  Lindis- 
farne  or  Holy  Isle,  off  the  Northumbrian  coast.  Aided  by 
Oswald  King  of  Northumbria,  the  Ionian  monks  laboured  to 
spread  the  truth  among  the  heathen  Saxons  of  the  North  of 
England,  and  greatly  succeeded.  ‘  Many  of  the  Scots,’  says 
Bede,  ‘  came  daily  into  Britain,  and  with  great  devotion 
‘  preached  the  Word  to  those  provinces  of  the  English  .  .  . 

‘  Churches  were  built  in  several  places ;  the  people  joyfully 
*  flocked  together  to  hear  the  Word;  money  and  lands  were 
‘  given  of  the  King’s  bounty  to  build  monasteries :  the  English 
‘  great  and  small  were  by  their  Scottish  masters  instructed  in 
‘  the  rules  and  observances  of  regular  discipline.’  Thus  shortly 
after  St.  Augustine  arrived  in  the  island  of  Thanet  off  the  coast 
of  Kent,  and  began  from  the  South  his  great  work  of  evange¬ 
lisation  among  the  Saxons,  the  Scottish  monks  of  Iona  began 
the  same  work  from  the  North.  Two  separate  streams  of 
Christian  enterprise  from  different  directions  were  poured  into 
the  country,  destined  ere  long  to  meet  in  conflict.  The  Kentish 
monks  of  course  were  altogether  Boman  in  their  modes  of 
worship,  and  especially  in  their  observance  of  Easter  —  that 
famous  point  of  dispute  and  asserted  prerogative  on  the  part  of 
Borne  from  the  beginning.  The  King  of  Northumbria  had 
taken  his  queen  from  the  South,  and  she  had  brought  a  southern 
priest  in  her  scanty  train.  This  was  enough  to  kindle  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  Easter  as  about  other  things.  A  synod  was 
convened  at  Streaneshalch  (now  Whitby) :  the  king  opened  it 
in  a  sensible  speech,  counselling  to  moderation  and  unity  ;  the 
Ionian  monk  stated  his  case  ;  the  Kentish  monk  replied ;  and 
the  result  was  a  decision  in  favour  of  Borne.  The  text,  ‘  Thou 
‘  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,’  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  king ;  Borne  found 
these  words  now  as  so  often  afterwards  a  charm  potent  to  work 
her  purpose.  The  Culdee  monks  retired  from  the  field,  even 
abandoned  their  home  in  the  Holy  Isle,  and  Italian  priests  and 
practices  were  left  dominant  in  England.  This  issue  is  a  subject 
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of  lament  with  Xcandcr.  ‘  It  could  not  fail,’  he  says,  ‘  to  be 
‘  attended  with  the  most  important  effects  on  the  shaping  of 

*  ecclesiastical  relations  all  over  England  ;  for  had  the  Seottish 
‘  tendency  prevailed,  England  would  have  obtained  a  more  free 
‘  Chureh  Constitution.’ 

This  conflict  naturally  leads  ^Ir.  Cunningham  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  supfwsed  points  of  diflerencc  betwixt  the  Culdee 
and  the  Eomanist  priests.  The  true  cliaracter  of  the  Culdees 
is  a  very  old  quastio  vexata,  obscure  in  itself,  but  rendered 
much  more  so  by  the  dogmatic  glosses  of  later  controversialists. 
Presbyterians  would  fain  see  in  the  simpler  ritual  of  the  Culdees 
the  exemplar  of  their  own  system  ;  Episcopalians  have  laboured 
with  anxious  zeal  to  avert  this  conclusion.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  as  in  many"  such  disputes,  that  neither  party  has  made  good 
its  case  against  the  other.  Historical  truth  obstinately  defles 
later  dogmatisms.  Plainly  enough,  the  Culdees  were  not  Pres¬ 
byterians,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  frankly  admits.  Their  monastic 
institutions  and  discipline,  and  their  gradations  of  ecclesiastical 
rank,  are  quite  opijosed  to  Presbytery.  ‘  They  performed 
‘  penances,  fisted  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  used  a  liturgy, 

*  and  had  something  very"  like  to  auricular  confession,  absolu- 
‘  tion,  and  masses  for  the  dead.’  At  the  same  time  they"  were 
not  Episcopalians  in  any  modern  sense.  Columba  himself,  and 
bis  successors,  were  only  presbyters.  Yet  they  exercised  an 
authority"  superior  to  any  others  within  the  range  of  their  in¬ 
fluence.  Bede  expressly  says  that  ‘  all  the  ])rovince  and  even 
‘  the  bishop  ’  were  subject  to  the  Abbot  of  Iona.  It  may  be 
that  Columba  is  never  found  ordaining  presbyters;  but  this 
cannot  be  held  to  prove  that  he  considered  himself  incompetent 
to  do  so.  He  and  his  monks  were  plainly  independent  of  all 
ecclesiastical  control  save  that  which  they  themselves  recognised 
in  the  order  of  their  institution.  The  truth  is  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  system  of  Iona  and  of  the  Culdees  represented  an  earlier 
form  of  ecclcsiasticism  which  had  spread  from  the  south  of 
Gaul  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Scotland.  From  the  Koman 
ecclesiasticisra  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  before  which 
it  fell,  it  differed  in  the  comparative  simplicity  of  its  ritual  and 
the  originality  of  its  observances  :  as  in  the  matter  of  Easter,  in 
which  it  conformed  to  the  primitive  Eastern  practice.  It 
differed  also  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy" ;  for  not 
only  did  the  Culdees  marry,  but,  as  shown  by  tbe  registry  of 
St.  Andrews,  they  were  frequently  succeeded  in  office  by  their 
sons.  As  a  system,  Culdeeism  was,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Latin  Church,  free  and  self-governing,  and,  it  may  be  even 
conceded,  pure  and  primitive ;  but  that  it  was,  as  some  have 
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contended,  a  vanished  ideal  of  church  purity,  is  one  of  those 
fond  traditions  which  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  facts  at  once 
dissipates. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Culdees  owed  their  overthrow  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  internal  decay  as  much  as  anything  else. 
We  cannot  trace  the  progress  of  this  decay.  During  the  inter¬ 
vening  centuries  from  the  Synod  of  Streaneschalch  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventh  (664  a.d.),  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  (1057  a.d.),  the  history  of  Scotland  is  a  total 
blank.  And  when  the  curtain  again  begins  to  rise  on  the  course 
of  events  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Culdees  are  found  a 
degenerate  race.  The  Scottish  and  Pictish  monarchies  were 
then  united  under  one  king.  Malcolm  III.  had  married  a  Saxon 
queen  of  great  piety,  the  sainted  ^largai-et ;  and  her  life,  written 
by  Turgot  her  confessor,  who  was  promoted  from  the  monastery 
of  Durham  to  be  Bisho{>  of  St.  Andrews,  has  been  preserved. 
We  gather  from  this  life  and  other  sources  some  idea  of  the 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  relation  between 
the  lioman  system,  now  everywhere  consolidating  its  power,  and 
the  decaying  system  of  the  Culdees. 

The  latter  had  greatly  departed  from  their  first  faith  and 
love ;  they  had  not  only  become  Indolent  and  self-indulgent,  but 
they  had  lost  intelligence  and  capacity  to  defend  their  distin¬ 
guishing  practices,  and  even  abandoned  some  of  the  most  solemn 
rites  of  the  Church,  as  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
This  degeneracy  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  an  encroaching 
power.  To  the  arguments  of  Queen  Margaret,  who  ‘  three 
‘  days,’  says  Turgot,  ‘  employed  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  com- 
‘  bating  their  errors,’  they  had  nothing  to  say.  To  the  more 
active  measures  of  eviction  and  deprivation  of  her  son  David, 

*  the  sainted  son  of  a  sainted  mother,’  they  could  show  no 
power  of  resistance.  They  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  inactive 
ignorance,  and  the  simple-hearted  and  heroic  i)iety  which  five 
centuries  before  had  gone  forth  from  Iona  as  a  civilising 
influence  among  the  ‘  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  of  Cale- 
‘  donia,’  had  become  a  corrupt  and  weak  suf^erstition,  which 
knew  not  how  to  protect  itself.  The  liomish  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  at  this  time  at  the  full  height  of  its  influence  —  en¬ 
thusiastically  supjxtrted  by  the  intellect  and  piety  of  the  age  — 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  it  entered  into  the  inheritance  of 
the  Culdees.  David  I.  was  no  mere  patron  of  a  priestly  party, 
‘  sair  saunt  for  the  crown  ’  though  he  may  have  been  ;  but  he  was 
a  wise  national  leader  who  saw  the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  in  the 
establishment  of  Koman  Catholicism,  sought  to  strengthen  and 
advance  thereby  the  most  powerful  elements  of  moral  civilisa- 
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tion  in  his  kingdom.  IMr.  Inncs,  in  his  ‘  Scotland  in  the  Middle 
*  Ages,’  has  compared  him  to  Cliarlemagne  and  Alfred  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  action.  If  this  seems  to  any  to  be  too 
lofty  a  commendation  for  the  Scottish  king,  whose  name  sug¬ 
gests  few  associations  in  comparison  with  those  that  surround 
both  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  we  may  at  least  admit  that  of 
all  the  Scottish  kings  David  I.  has  the  highest  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  founder  of  Scottish  civilisation,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  legal. 

The  great  work  initiated  by  David  grew  and  extended  itself 
during  four  centuries.  The  bishoprics — the  parochial  system  of 
Scotland  —  and  nearly  two  hundred  monastic  institutions  —  all 
owe  their  establishment  to  this  period.  Of  the  bishoprics  only  St. 
Andrews  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  existence  within  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period.  Diocesan  Episcopacy  came  into  Scotland  with 
the  influence  of  Home  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  parochial  clergy 
and  monks  in  swarms  came  from  the  same  source.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  has  traced  intelligently  this  ‘  sudden  developemcnt  of 
‘  ecclesiastical  vigour,’  and  the  various  struggles  through  which 
it  passed,  now  in  conflict  with  the  Primacies  of  York  and  Can¬ 
terbury  in  England,  and  now  with  Horae  and  its  legates.  The 
Scottish  Church  upon  the  whole  maintained  its  independence 
bravely  against  the  encroachments  of  both.  Under  a  Bull  of 
Honorius,  1225,  it  received  authority  to  hold  Provincial  Coun¬ 
cils  ;  a  privilege  by  which  it  sought  to  secure  its  power  of  self- 
government  rather  than  to  carry  out  the  Papal  intentions. 
Two  important  Councils  were  held  at  Perth  in  1242,  and  1269, 
the  canons  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  chartulary  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  published  by  Wilkins  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
‘  Concilia  Brittanniaj.’  Principal  Lee  has  devoted  one  of  his 
early  lectures  to  an  analysis  of  these  canons,  and  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  ritual  and  social  observances  of  the 
Church. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  there  was  no  studium 
generale  or  university  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The 
burghs  had  their  schools  in  some  cases,  such  as  Perth  and 
Stirling,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  every  monastery 
was  more  or  less  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  and  the  aspirants  to  the  priesthood.  It  was  customary 
for  the  latter  to  resort  to  Oxford  or  Paris  to  complete  their 
education.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
connexion  between  the  Scottish  clergy  and  France,  and  nothing 
more  so  than  the  institution  in  1325  of  the  Scots  College 
at  Paris,  by  David  Bishop  of  !Moray.  In  the  course  of  the 
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following  century,  the  three  Universities  of  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  were  successively  established.  It  is 
singular  and  somewhat  sad  to  contemplate  this  evidence  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  energy  and  awakening  literary  activity  almost  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  overthrow  awaiting  the  hierarchy  in  Scotland. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  endeavour  to  estimate  in  full  the 
influences  which  led  to  the  corruption  and  utter  subversion  of 
Catholicism  in  Scotland.  The  fair  fabric  reared  by  David  I., 
had  in  the  course  of  four  centuries  extended  itself  throughout 
the  country,  attained  to  a  universal  supremacy,  and  at  the  close 
of  this  period  was  secretly  undermined  by  its  own  rottenness 
and  toppling  to  its  ruin,  proud  and  imposing  as  was  the  ap- 
pearanee  which  it  presented.  ‘  One  half  of  the  national  wealth 
‘  had  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  the  clergy  this  had  brought  its 
usual  consequences  of  indolence,  pride,  and  decay :  swarms  of 
monks  had  settled  in  every  locality  and  displaced  the  parochial 
clergy,  who  became  degraded  and  inefficient.  There  remained 
only  the  great  prelates  on  the  one  hand,  and  hordes  of  friars  on 
the  other,  who,  whatever  temporary  strength  they  may  have 
imparted  to  the  Church  by  their  first  activity,  soon  sunk  into 
disgraceful  idleness  and  conlempt  of  all  that  was  holy  and  good. 
^^’hilc  there  was  no  country  in  which  Roman  Catholicism  had 
reached  a  more  rapid  and  complete  triumph  than  in  Scotland, 
there  was  none  in  which  its  triumph  seems  to  have  been  more 
wantonly  abused.  Its  success  proved  its  ruin.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  which  made  way  for  its  speedy  growth 
and  power,  helped  to  prepare  its  downfall.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  stood,  so  to  speak,  alone,  —  the  royal  power 
greatly  weakened,  the  greater  nobles  looking  on  with  ill-dis¬ 
guised  aversion,  the  mass  of  the  people  utterly  ignorant  — 
while  a  new  power  was  gradually  rising  and  making  ready  to 
enter  into  conflict  with  it.  The  lesser  barons,  gentry,  and 
burghers  were  becoming  a  powerful  estate  in  the  kingdom  — 
the  most  powerful  in  intelligence,  industry,  and  resources.  The 
Church  had  not  only  no  hold  upon  these  burghers  and  gentry,  it 
was  greatly  disliked  by  them.  Even  before  the  ‘new  learning’ 
spread  from  Germany  and  England,  there  was  a  spirit  of  easily 
provoked  hostility  between  the  sharp-witted  sense  of  this  rising 
middle  class  and  the  clergy.  When  the  conflict  really  came 
between  them,  Catholicism  in  Scotland  was  found  to  have  no 
national  backing.  Proudly  as  it  looked ;  cruelly  as  it  put  forth 
its  power  with  the  first  signs  of  opposition,  it  proved  destitute 
of  all  real  elements  of  national  strength.  Unlike  the  Church 
of  England,  it  had  neither  entwined  itself  with  the  popular 
heart,  nor  won  to  itself  the  devotion  of  great  territorial  interests. 
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Catholicism  had  done  its  civilising  work  in  Scotland  as  else¬ 
where  ;  it  had  reared  abbeys,  and  built  cathedrals,  some  of 
which  survive,  but  most  of  which  are  only  the  ruined  memorials 
of  an  extinct  system.  It  gave  the  country  but  one  permanent 
element  of  constitutional  and  moral  polity  —  its  admirable 
parochial  system.  But  the  Church  had  not  incorporated  itself 
with  the  people ;  it  had  not  made  itself  the  cement  of  its  different 
social  conditions,  the  conserving  life-power  of  a  complicated 
national  existence ;  and  so  it  perished  utterly  as  soon  as  it  lost 
the  wea|»ons  of  its  carnal  warfare  and  ceased,  in  its  own  arbi¬ 
trary  manner,  to  predominate. 

The  problem  of  the  Scottish  Keformation  thus  imperfectly 
indieatcil  has  been  very  summarily  settled  by  Mr.  Buckle  in 
his  recent  volume,  reviewed  in  our  last  number.  According 
to  him  it  was  merely  the  issue  of  the  long-pending  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  royal  power  supported  by  the  Church,  and  the  power 
of  the  nobles :  and  he  has  even  ventured  on  the  remarkable 
assertion  that  by  this  means  we  perceive  ‘  that  the  great  Protes- 
‘  tant  movement,  which  in  other  countries  Avas  democratic,  was 
‘  in  Scotland  aristocratic.’  Under  pretence  of  dealing  peculiarly 
with  facts  and  the  great  laws  by  which  they  are  marshalled  into 
history,  there  never  was  an  historical  writer  more  regardless  of 
facts  and  more  arbitrai-ily  devoted  to  theory,  when  it  suits  him, 
than  ^Ir.  Buckle.  Generalisations,  imposing  in  statement,  but 
of  the  most  loose  and  mechanical  character,  arc  made  to  do  the 
work  of  comprehensive  investigation  and  to  stand  in  place  of  a 
careful  analysis  and  reduction  of  conflicting  phenomena.  And 
his  view  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  is  an  eminent  specimen  of 
this  historical  method.  The  conflict  in  Scotland  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nobles  on  the 
other,  is  one  of  those  broad  and  patent  issues  in  history  which 
charm  !Mr.  Buckle,  and  he  cannot  have  enough  of  it.  The 
Reformation  dissolves  into  a  mere  manifestation  of  this  long¬ 
standing  schism.  The  nobles  having  got  the  upper  hand  de¬ 
spoiled  the  Church,  and  Protestantism  reigned  in  its  stead.  But 
of  the  living  spiritual  forces  apart  from  which  Protestantism  in 
the  sixteenth  century  had  nowhere  any  existence,  and  which 
were  certainly  not  less  active  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  he 
takes  no  account.  ‘  In  Scotland,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Reformation 
‘  not  being  the  work  of  the  people,  has  never  produced  the  effects 
‘  which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which  it  did  pro- 
‘  duce  in  England.’  But  surely  in  such  a  case  the  Avcll-known 
democratic  character  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  is  a  perplex¬ 
ing  phenomenon.  If  the  Reformation  was  not  the  Avork  of 
the  people  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  it  is  strange  that  the 
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Church  of  Scotland  should  be  in  its  history  and  characteristics 
so  intensely  popular  in  contrast  to  the  Church  of  England,  cha¬ 
racteristically  aristocratic.  Mr.  Buckle  indeed  says  that  when 
the  new  clergy  found  that  the  nobles  failed  them,  they  turned 
to  the  people,  and  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  activity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  the  truth  is, 
]Mr.  Buckle’s  theory  is  simply  one  of  those  half-truths  which 
serve  to  distort  rather  than  to  clear  up  such  an  historical  pro¬ 
blem  as  the  Scottish  Kefomiation.  The  schism  between  the 
nobles  and  the  Crown  allied  with  the  Church  materially  helped 
this  great  movement ;  its  jiolitical  relations  were  very  much  de¬ 
termined  thereby  ;  but  the  real  spring  of  the  movement  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  everywhere,  and  conspicuously  more  so  than  in  England, 
was  the  awakened  intelligence  and  spiritual  earnestness  of  what 
may  be  truly  called  the  people — the  burghers  and  gentry,  the 
‘  merchants  and  mariners,’  forming  that  middle  class  of  which 
Ave  have  spoken.  Wishart,  Knox,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  many 
others  Avere  representatives  of  this  class.  And  apart  from  them 
and  the  deeper  influence  Avhich  they  represented,  the  power  of 
the  nobles  Avould  have  been  helpless  to  produce  the  result  that 
Avas  so  speedily  accomplished.  This  power  Avas  in  fact  notori¬ 
ously  divided,  although  no  one  Avould  gather  this  from  Mr. 
Buckle.  ^lost  of  the  great  families, — the  Hamiltons,  Gordons, 
Douglases,  Atholls,  and  many  others, —  remained  on  the  side 
of  the  old  Church,  and  have  never  in  any  degree  been  iden¬ 
tified  Avith  the  national  Presbyterianism.  The  nobles  of  the 
first  rank  Avho  joined  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  Avere  com- 
j)aratively  fcAv.  Argyle,  Glencairn,  Cassels,  make  up  the  num¬ 
ber.  Had  the  Reformation  been  in  any  true  sense  made  by  the 
nobles,  it  Avould  have  collapsed,  as  speedily  as  it  triumphed ; 
for  it  soon  became  evident  hoAV  little  they  cared  about  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  the  holy  EA’angel  Avhlch  lay  so  near  to  the  heart  of 
Knox.  And  on  Mr.  Buckle’s  supposition  that  the  people  had 
no  interest  and  no  hand  in  the  result,  it  is  a  mere  absurdity  to 
conceive  the  Protestant  preachers  turning  to  them  in  their  hour 
of  need.  Never  surely  did  an  imposing  historical  generalisation 
rest  on  a  less  satisfactory  basis  of  facts.  If  the  science  of  history 
is  to  be  constructed  in  this  manner,  the  further  the  fabric  is 
from  being  reared  the  better. 

It  has  scarcely  been  made  a  question  by  the  historians  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Avhether  there  Avas  any  party  in  the  country 
Avhlch,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  might  have  succeeded 
in  saving  Catholicism  as  in  England,  Avhile  adopting,  as  the 
Church  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  did,  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  There  Avas  plainly  a  party  for  Reformation  Avithin 
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the  Church,  as  the  Councils  of  1549,  1551,  and  1558-9  show; 
and  had  the  canons  of  the  first  of  these  Councils  been  adopted 
at  an  earlier  period.  Lord  Hailes  is  of  opinion  that  the  more 
violent  progress  of  the  Keformation  might  have  been  stayed. 
Knox,  as  some  of  his  earlier  writings  *  show,  was  in  the  first 
instance  disposed  to  more  moderate  measures  than  he  ultimately 
made  the  object  of  his  contention  and  ambition.  But,  with  all 
this,  it  may  be  safely  doubted  whether  there  was  any  capacity 
of  amendment  in  the  hierarchy  of  Scotland.  No  tinkering  of 
Councils,  no  conversions  of  bishops,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could 
have  saved  it  from  the  doom  which  it  had  prepared  for  itself. 
This  may  have  been  a  misfortune  —  in  many  respects  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  was;  there  were  principles  of  good  in  mediaival  Catho¬ 
licism,  the  loss  of  which  Scotland  may  well  regret  —  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  useless  weakness  to  mourn  over  such  his¬ 
torical  issues.  ‘  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole 
*  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.'  As  much  as  England  was 
destined  to  conserve  a  great  catholic  institution,  hoary  with 
the  veneration  of  years,  and  beautiful  with  the  comeliness  of 
antique  usages — so  much  was  Scotland  appointed  to  receive  a 
new  church  life,  and  take  a  new  start  in  her  national  existence 
from  the  bracing  vigour  and  rough  simplicities  of  her  Presby¬ 
terian  system. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  historical 
circumstances  which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Kefonned  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Lee  has  devoted  his  main 
attention  to  an  exposition  of  its  doctrinal  and  constitutional 
foundation.  Fair  .and  sensible  as  the  tone  of  the  latter  gene¬ 
rally  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  severe  and  unjust 
in  some  of  his  criticisms  at  this  point.  He  deals  harsldy, 
for  example,  with  the  remarkable  and  now  extremely  rare  book 
known  as  Archbishop  *  Hamilton’s  Catechism,’  in  the  contrast 
which  he  institutes  between  it  and  the  original  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  an  easy  enough  task  to 
show  the  higher  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  the  latter  document ; 
that  is  not  a  point  which  could  well  be  in  dispute.  The  real 
question  of  importance  is  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Catechism  when 
viewed  as  an  expression  of  the  Catholic  belief  of  the  time,  and 
when  compared  with  other  manuals  of  this  belief — as  for 
example,  the  ‘  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,’  put  forth  by  the 
Bishops  in  England  about  ten  years  before,  with  a  similar  object. 
Considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
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Scottish  hierarchy,  the  Catechism  is  not  without  merits  which 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  marked  in  many 
places  both  by  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  Scriptural  state¬ 
ment,  and  amidst  many  later  frivolities  sets  forth  the  funda¬ 
mental  elements  of  Christian  truth.  It  consisted,  like  the 
‘  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,’  of  an  exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  is 
well  known,  was  not  so  strictly  Presbyterian  as  it  afterwards 
became.  The  order  of  Suiierlntendcnts,  while  not  Episcopal, 
was  yet  clearly  at  variance  with  later  notions  of  Presbyterian 
parity.  Even  Knox,  while  he  had  no  love  for  bishops,  and, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  had  refused,  mainly  from  his 
dislike  to  the  order,  an  English  bishopric,  had  no  fanatical 
devotion  to  Presbytery.  All  jus  divinum  in  church  govern¬ 
ment  is  expressly  repudiated  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  authors.  Its  language  is  clear, 
that,  while  all  things  are  ‘  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order  in 
‘  the  church  or  house  of  God,’  there  is  *  no  one  policy  nor 
*  order  in  ceremonies  appointed  for  all  ages,  times,  and  places.’ 

The  same  flexibility  is  apparent  in  other  matters.  Forms  of 
prayer,  so  far  from  being  disused  and  forbidden,  were  expressly 
recognised ;  yet  not  as  excluding  free  prayer.  In  the  ‘  First 
‘  Book  of  Discipline  ’  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  the  ‘  Common 
‘  Prayers  ’  appointed  for  public  use,  and  a  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  signification  of  this  expression.  Some  have  con¬ 
tended  that  it  meant  King  Edward’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  this  is  known  to  have  been  certainly  used  by  the  Scottish 
Protestants  for  some  years  before  the  final  outbreak  of  tlie 
Keformation.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  1557,  passed 
a  resolution  ‘  that  the  common  prayers  be  read  weekly  on 
‘  Sunday  and  on  the  Festival  days  in  the  churches,  with  the 
‘  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  conform  to  the  order  of 
‘  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer'  That  this  was  the  prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  there  can  be  no  doubt  A  letter  from  Cecil  to 
Throckmorton  (July  1559),  in  which  he  says,  ‘  the  Protestants  at 
*  Edinburgh  have  received  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
‘  according  to  King  Edward’s  book,’  settles  the  point.  This  does 
not,  however,  settle  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  *  Common 
‘  Prayers,’  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline.  A  closer  inquiry  and 
comparison  of  this  phrase  with  other  phrases  throughout  the  book, 
such  as  the  ‘  Order  of  Geneva,’  and  the  ‘  Book  of  our  Common 
‘  Order  ’  (chapters  vii.  and  xi.),  makes  it  pretty  plain  that  it  was 
the  Genevan  Service  Book  which  Knox  used  at  Frankfort,  and 
VOL.  cxiv.  xo.  ccxxxir.  e  e 
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not  the  Book  of  Edward  VI.  which  is  meant ;  and  both  Dr. 
Lee  and  Mr.  Cunningham  incline  to  this  conclusion.  The 
point  is  one  of  some  curiosity ;  but  whether  we  adopt  the  one 
conclusion  or  the  other,  the  fact  remains  that  the  early  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Scotland  was  liturgical  in  its  service.  In 
this  respect  it  was  merely  consistent  with  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation  generally.  All  of  them,  even  those  that  most 
widely  departed  from  the  old  order  of  service,  retained  or  sub¬ 
stituted  certain  forms  of  prayer.  In  what  were  specially  called 
the  Reformed  churches,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Anglican,  a  certain  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  minister ; 
but  in  none  of  them  were  liturgical  forms  disused  altogether. 

It  required  the  rise  of  a  new  polemical  principle  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Had  the  Church  of  Scotland  been  allowed 
a  free  and  fair  field  for  its  development,  it  might  have  clothed 
itself  still  more  with  catholic  forms,  and  after  its  first  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  iconoclastic  zeal,  sought  to  repair  some  of  the  ‘  waste 
*  places  which  it  had  made.’  No  one  can  tell.  Certainly  never 
was  a  Church  more  violently  and  recklessly  interfered  with  in 
its  natural  course  of  devclopemcnt.  The  victim  of  State  intrigue 
from  without,  and  contentious,  and  ignorant,  and  presumptuous 
zeal  from  within, —  it  has  from  its  beginning  until  now  led  a 
troubled  and  unhappy  life.  Like  the  burning  torch  in  the 
emblem  which  it  boasts  to  wear,  it  has  been  constantly  in  fiame, 
except  when  it  settled  into  the  calm  deadness  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  —  that  time  of  moderation  which  to  the  true  Presbyte¬ 
rian  is  a  symbol  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  religious  evil. 

While  the  sands  of  Knox’s  wearied  life  were  running  out,  but 
while  he  was  still  able  to  raise  his  indignant  voice  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrews,  whitlier  he  had  retired  for  a  time  for 
security,  a  convocation  met  at  Leith,  under  the  advice  and 
inspiration  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  others;  the  result  of 
which  was  to  renew  or  revive  the  Episcopal  framework  of  the 
Church  and  reattach  the  old  bishoprics  to  it  by  a  degrading  and 
injurious  bond.  Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
humorous  description  of  a  Tulchan  ;  a  stuffed  calf-skin,  set  before 
the  cow  to  induce  her  to  give  her  milk  freely ;  and  ^Morton’s 
Tulchan  Episcopacy  has  passed  into  a  bye-word  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  opprobrium.  He  and  the  other  nobles  in  reality  cared 
little  or  nothing  for  the  Church ;  but  their  greedy  souls  han¬ 
kered  after  the  Episcopal  revenues.  The  Tulchan  bishop  was 
their  device  to  secure  these  revenues  —  the  stuffed  ecclesiastical 
skin  that  they  set  up  to  represent  the  order,  while  they  drained 
its  wealth  into  their  own  coffers.  From  the  day  of  the  Tulchans, 
Episcopacy  has  been  doomed  in  Scotland  as  a  national  institu- 
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tion.  An  institution  may  survive  ever3’thing  but  popular  con¬ 
tempt  and  the  pity  of  the  good ;  and  the  weight  of  disgrace  now 
heaped  on  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  order  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland  affects  the  national  consciousness  to  this 
hour. 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  influence  of  his  false 
position  upon  so  respectable  a  man  as  Patrick  Adamson^  who, 
after  Douglas,  was  raised  to  the  titular  Archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  ‘  acknowledged  talents  and  learning  could  confer 
‘  no  honour  upon  the  office.  When  he  attempted  to  teach  in 
‘  St.  Andrews  after  the  temporary  flight  of  Melville  in  1584,  the 

*  students  met  his  instructions  with  scoffs  and  denunciations. 

*  When  he  sought  refuge  in  Edinburgh,  the  Privy  Council  were 
‘  required  to  interfere  to  save  him  from  insult.  While  the  respec- 
‘  tability  of  Adamson  encountered  such  treatment,  the  equivocal 
‘  character  of  Montgomery  of  Glasgow  called  forth  still  more 

*  violent  assaults.  When  residing  at  Ayr  he  was  mobbed  by  a 

*  crowd  of  women  and  boys,  who  heaped  upon  him  the  vilest 
‘  abuse,  calling  him  atheist,  dog,  schismatic,  excommunicate 

*  beast,  unworthy  to  live.’  The  system  could  not  have  been 
saved  by  the  most  undoubted  excellence  of  character  in  its 
occupant ;  but  it  was  in  its  very  nature  to  attract  for  the  most 
part  men  like  Montgomery,  whose  folly  and  vanity  reacted  to 
the  additional  disgrace  of  the  system. 

The  man  who  most  of  all  distinguished  himself  by  opposition 
to  this  bastard  episcopacy,  was  Andrew  Melville,  whose  fame  is 
only  second  to  that  of  Knox  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  He  has,  indeed,  a  far  clearer  claim  than  Knox  to 
represent  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland.  It  owes  its  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristics  more  to  him  than  to  the  Reformer.  Of 
gentle  birth  and  scholarly  training,  in  Paris  and  Geneva  as 
well  as  St.  Andrews,  Melville  was  an  accomplished  and  able 
man,  of  strong  will  and  keen  ambition,  a  politician  and  states¬ 
man  almost  more  than  a  theologian.  His  love  for  government 
had  been  fostered  by  the  contemplation  of  the  well-ordered 
spiritual  aristocracy  of  Geneva.  He  imbibed  strongly  the  theo¬ 
cratic  principles  which  he  saw  with  admiration  at  work  there ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  about  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the 
year  1574,  he  was  probably  possessed  of  clearer  notions  of  eccle 
siastical  policy  than  any  man  in  it.  By  a  natural  consequence 
he  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  confused  and  disre¬ 
putable  Court  system  which  had  been  set  up.  In  his  hands  the 
‘  Second  Book  of  Discipline,’  which  had  been  some  time  in  pre- 
})aration,  assumed  a  dogmatic  tone  regarding  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  (*  the  power  of  the  keys  ’  it  was  called)  as  distinct 
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from  the  civil  government,  quite  unknown  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  ‘  First  Book.’  From  this  fruitful  germ  —  the  assertion  of  a 
jus  divinnm  in  the  Church,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  divine 
truth  of  which  it  is  the  repository,  but  in  respect  of  its  organised 
action  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies  —  has  sprung  all  that  spirit  of 
assumption  and  those  claims  of  divine  rights  which  have  made 
such  a  noise  in  recent  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
Church  of  Melville  abjured  the  miserable  dignities  which  the 
Court  would  have  thrust  upon  it,  not  from  any  impulse  of  hu¬ 
mility,  but  in  order  that  it  might  vindicate  its  own  inherent 
power  and  dignity  more  effectually.  It  shrunk  from  the  forms 
of  the  ancient  sacerdotalism  as  from  contact  with  idolatry,  but 
it  revived,  under  the  garb  of  Presbyterian  purity,  an  ccclesias- 
ticism  scarcely  less  pretentious,  arbitrary,  and  interfering  than 
that  of  Home.  James  VI.  never  forgot  the  spirit  that  encoun¬ 
tered  him  in  the  Presbyterian  clergy  that  surrounded  his  earlier 
throne — the  grip  of  Melville  on  his  wrist,  and  his  complimentary 
exclamation  of  GocTs  silly  vassal,  on  one  occasion  when  argu¬ 
ment  ran  high  between  tlicm.  His  favourite  motto,  ‘Xo  bishop, 

‘  no  king,’  dates  from  this  experience  ;  and  it  was  too  happy  a 
relief  to  his  wounded  pride  when  he  exchanged  the  proud  in¬ 
tolerance  of  Scottish  Presbytery  for  the  fawning  servility  of 
the  Anglican  Episcopacy  that  delighted  itself  in  his  smiles  when 
he  crossed  the  border. 

It  w’as  scarcely  possible  with  such  an  experience  as  that  of 
James,  that  he  should  not  have  formed  the  design  of  restoring 
a  full-fledged  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  For  a  few  years,  indeed, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  had  entered  into  conciliatory  and 
pleasant  relations  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy ;  he  had  even 
abused,  to  their  delight,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1590, 
the  services  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  ‘  an  evil  said  mass  in 
‘  English ;  ’  and  under  the  impulse  of  their  temporary  bias  the 
parliament  of  1592  had  gone  the  length  of  virtually  abolishing 
the  shadow  of  Episcopal  polity  that  had  subsisted  since  the 
Convention  of  Leith,  and  establishing  Presbytery  in  its  stead. 
But  this  royal  sunshine  towards  the  Presbyterian  system  proved 
only  a  glimpse.  The  General  Assemblies,  gratefully  peaceable 
for  a  while,  soon  renewed  their  interferences ;  the  affair  of  the 
Popish  lords  stirred  up  their  wrath  to  the  uttermost.  James 
soon  unlearned  his  Presbyterian  predilections,  and,  before  his 
advent  to  the  English  throne,  for  some  years  he  had  deliberately 
formed  the  plan  of  restoring  Episcopacy. 

How  he  accomplished  his  purpose  by  the  abduction  of  Mel¬ 
ville  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  and  the  diligent  patronage 
of  a  new  set  of  clergy,  of  whom  Spottiswoode  is  the  most  dis- 
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tinguished  representative,  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.  For  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years  (1610-38)  Episcopacy  had  its  own 
way  in  Scotland.  ^Ielville,  at  first  confined  to  the  Tower  and 
then  expatriated  to  Sedan,  spent  his  remaining  years  in  peaceful 
and  studious  exile,  only  embittered  by  the  recollections  of  home 
and  country.  Others,  more  pliable,  occupied  his  old  hall  at  St. 
Mary’s  College  ;  and  Spottiswoode  and  his  associates  proceeded 
from  point  to  point  till  they  had  set  up  the  old  order,  and  even 
resumed  the  old  revenues  of  the  Cliurch.  At  first  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  sees  did  not  even  claim  the  title  of  bishops ;  they 
were  to  have  votes  in  parliament  merely  as  commissioners  from 
the  Church  ;  but  gradually  they  assumed  the  full  dignity,  and  in 
the  Assembly  of  1606  obtained  the  recognition  of  being  the  per¬ 
manent  presidents  of  such  presbyteries  a^  lay  within  their  dio¬ 
ceses.  Spottiswoode  was,  moreover,  made  a  Lord  of  Session,  and 
invested  with  every  attribute  of  power  that  could  grace  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Primate,  or  strengthen  the  influence  of  his  order.  The 
Assemblies  at  Glasgow  in  1610,  and  at  Perth  in  1618,  mark 
the  progress  of  the  system.  The  latter  is  famous  for  the  at¬ 
tempt,  known  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Five  Articles  of  Perth,’ 
to  introduce  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  of  the  old  Catholicism. 
The  opposition  excited  by  this  attempt  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
popular  enthusiasm  which,  twenty  years  later,  burst  forth  with 
such  tremendous  and  irresistible  force. 

All  looked  fair,  probably,  to  James  at  a  distance.  The  old 
diocesan  fabric  seemed  at  length  to  have  got  a  firm  footing ; 
and  doubtless  Spottiswoode,  and  men  like  him  on  the  spot, 
thought  the  same  thing.  But  at  heart  all  was  weak  and  con¬ 
temptible.  The  indelible  disgrace  of  the  Tulchan  mockery  was 
still  stamped  on  the  popular  mind ;  and  although  no  one  would 
fairly  compare  the  Spottiswoode  Episcopacy  with  the  prior 
system,  it  yet  suffered  from  its  absurdity.  Besides,  in  itself  it 
was  bad.  Although  w’c  may  not  think  so  ill  of  Spottiswoode 
as  Dr.  Lee  and  others,  he  was  the  representative  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  a  system  which  had  its  origin,  not  in  any  national 
instinct  or  interests,  but  only  in  the  tyrannic  and  lawless  will 
of  a  foolish  monarch.  It  expressed  this  will  and  nothing  else. 
It  might  look  strong  .and  imposing,  therefore,  while  all  remained 
quiet,  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  came  it  went  down  like  a  house 
of  sand. 

By-and-by  the  storm  did  come  through  the  mingled  folly 
of  Charles  and  Laud.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  memor¬ 
able  scene  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1637,  and  the  Jenny  Geddes  uproar,  in  which  Laud’s  ceremo¬ 
nial  machinations  for  Scotland  perished  in  the  hour  of  their 
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birth,  and  the  whole  system  with  which  they  were  identified 
was  blown  to  the  winds.  It  was  an  evil  hour  for  Charles  .and 
for  his  devices  when  he  thought  of  conferring  a  new  liturgy  on 
the  Scottish  people.  The  spark  kindled  at  Edinburgh  spread 
to  England,  lighting  up  the  latent  and  oppressetl  Puritanism  in 
many  hearts  there ;  it  blew  into  a  fiame  under  the  glow  at 
which  Scottish  patriotism  was  heated  to  an  intenser  force  than 
it  had  known  since  the  days  of  Knox.  The  scene  of  February, 
1638,  in  the  Grey  Friars’  churchyard,  was  one  fitted  to  warn 
any  tyrant ;  and  could  Charles  have  looked  uix»n  it  with  iinde- 
luded  eyes,  he  might  have  seen  the  abyss  into  which  he  was 
plunging. 

AVc  cannot  touch  upon  the  fortunes  of  Scottish  Presbytery 
during  the  ])eriod  of  the  RebtUion  and  the  Commonwealth. 
They  are  strangely  varying  and  comidieated ;  now  in  conflict 
with  royalism,  and  now  actively  assisting  it;  now  fighting  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  now  .at  Preston ;  now  welcoming  the  great 
hero  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  ‘  Earl  of  Murrie’s  house  in 
*  the  Cannigate,’  and  feasting  Avith  him  there,  and  now  in 
deadly  struggle  with  him  at  Dunbar;  conducting  an  epistolary 
argunicnt  with  him  from  the  CJistle  of  Edinburgh,  or  ‘  railing 
‘  on  him  to  his  very  face  ’  in  the  High  Church  of  Glasgow ; 
now  striving  after  union,  and  noAV  bitterly  disunited  under 
obscure  and  scarcely  Intelligible  names  ;  —  the  history  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  exciting,  but  in  some  of  its  aspects  very  petty  and  nar¬ 
row.  Scottish  Presbyterianism  has  shown  itself  capable  of  great 
heroism,  but  seldom  of  great  thoughts  *  ;  and  no  period  of  its 
history  illustrates  this  more  than  the  one  under  notice.  Crom¬ 
well  it  never  understood ;  Avhcrcas  he  fully  understood  it  and  a 
great  deal  more.  He  recognised  its  spiritual  basis,  but  he  re¬ 
pudiated  its  exclusive  rights.  He  triumphed  against  it  both  by 
material  and  intellectual  Aveapons — on  the  field  of  Dunbar,  and 
in  those  Avonderful  letters  Avhich  he  Avrote  ‘  For  the  GoA’ernor  of 
‘Edinburgh  Castle,’  in  the  autumn  of  1650. 

With  the  Restoration  came  a  neAv  attempt  at  Episcopal  go¬ 
vernment  in  Scotland,  the  most  hateful  and  disgraceful  of  all. 
The  Tulchan  Episcopacy  Avas  simply  contemptible,  the  avarice 
of  the  nobles  and  the  Court  was  its  main  spring ;  the  Spottis- 
woode  Episcopacy,  Avhile  arbitrary  in  its  origin  and  unnational 
in  its  pretensions,  had  yet  claims  to  respectability  in  the  still 
traceable  links  that  connected  it  with  the  ancient  system,  and 


*  Burnett  (‘History  of  His  Own  Time,’  Book  ii.)  tells  us  that 
this  was  exactly  Leighton’s  opinion  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren  : 
‘  He  found  that  they  were  not  capable  of  large  thoughts.’ 
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in  the  moderation  with  which,  upon  the  whole,  it  exercised 
its  powers;  but  the  Episcopacy  of  Sharp  and  the  Restoration 
was  an  unmitigated  and  degraded  tyranny,  bom  of  falsehood, 
nurtured  in  violence,  and  only  made  strong  by  crime.  It  was 
the  insolent  defiance  of  an  insolent  and  immoral  reaction, 
flung  in  the  face  of  a  people  that  had  mistakenly  spent  its  blood 
and  perverted  its  religious  earnestness  in  defence  of  the  royal 
profligate  who  thus  wantonly  repaid  its  devotion.  The  memo¬ 
rable  prayer  of  Cromwell,  when  he  upbraided  Covenanting 
Presbytery  with  its  reception  of  Charles  II.,  —  ‘  Whom  you 
‘  have  received  like  fire  into  your  bosom,  of  which  God  will,  I 
‘  trust,  in  time  make  you  sensible,’ — ^had  come  tme.  Presbytery 
would  fain  have  put  its  tmst  in  princes,  notwithstanding  all  the 
bitterness  of  past  betrayals ;  it  clung  to  the  Stuart  dynasty ;  it 
hailed  the  wanton  who  at  Breda  made  a  ‘pretence  of  long 
‘  prayers,’  that  he  might  be  overheard  by  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  waiting  in  the  antechamber  and  rejoicing  themselves  in 
the  devotional  enthusiasm  of  their  beloved  sovereign ;  it  had 
fondled  this  fire  in  its  bosom,  and  it  was  now  destined  to  find 
how  it  could  scathe  and  torment.  The  Scottish  Episcopacy  of 
the  Restoration  was  one  of  the  worst  institutions  that  ever  dis¬ 
graced  a  government  and  oppressed  a  country.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Primate  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that,  ‘  like  all  his 
‘  predecessors,  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had  professed  to 
‘  serve, —  that  in  a  degree  much  worse  than  any  of  them  he  was 
‘  false  and  selfish,  unscrupulous  in  his  ambition,  cruel  to  those 
‘  below,  and  abject  to  those  above  him.’  There  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  softness  and  polish,  with  a  cunning  and  furtive 
cruelty,  in  the  portraits  of  Sharp.  We  pity  his  bloody  and 
miserable  end  on  the  bleak  moor,  a  few  miles  from  St.  An¬ 
drews,  a  place  still  lonely  in  the  quiet  grey  of  a  Iklay  afternoon 
such  as  that  on  which  he  perished ;  but  aversion  mingles  with 
our  pity  when  we.  think  of  the  treachery,  the  craft,  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  man. 

That  Leighton  should  ever  have  been  associated  with  Sharp 
— that  his  sainted  name  should  adorn  the  annals  of  a  system  so 
false  and  feeble  as  the  Restoration  Episcopacy  of  Scotland — must 
ever  remain  a  puzzle  to  the  student.  A  nobler,  purer  spirit 
has  seldom  lived.  A  character  so  simple,  sweet,  and  holy 
might  have  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  in  any  system ;  but  as 
it  is,  the  very  excellence  of  his  character  only  serves  to  bring 
out  the  more  flagrantly  the  incurable  vices  of  the  Restored 
Prelacy.  Disgust  at  his  companions,  their  motives  and  their 
measures,  made  him  separate  from  them  in  their  way  down  from 
London  —  he  took  no  part  in  their  triumphant  return  to  Edin- 
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burgh  —  he  stood  aloof  from  their  schemes  of  oppressive  legis¬ 
lation  ;  by  himself  he  struggled  for  awhile  to  maintain  his 
ground,  and  to  persuade  to  the  adoption  of  a  milder  and  more 
equitable  poliey ;  but  feeling  his  powerlessness,  and  the  badness 
of  the  system  more  and  more,  he  at  length  threw  up  his  office, 
shook  its  soil  from  off  his  feet,  and  went  into  retirement.  The 
flight  of  Leighton,  in  its  way,  is  scarcely  a  less  touching 
commentary  on  the  nature  of  the  system  than  the  murder  of 
Sharp. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  bloody  and  useless  struggle,  the 
Revolution  brought  j)cace  to  the  tormented  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  The  memory  of  these  twenty-five  years  will  never 
be  erased  from  the  Presbyterian  heart.  The  rule  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  of  Dalziel,  and  of  Sharp  ;  the  brigandage  of  Claverhouse, 
and  the  hate  of  Mackenzie ;  the  cruelties  of  the  Bass  Rock 
and  Dunnottar  Castle,  remain  facts  sufficient  to  disgrace  the 
memory  of  any  cause,  and  to  warrant  the  still  unforgotten 
aversion  of  a  high-hearted  nation.  In  looking  back  on  this 
long  struggle  of  Presbyterianism  there  is  much  to  kindle  ad¬ 
miration  in  every  heart  capable  of  heroic  impulse ;  but  there  is 
also  a  good  deal  fitted  to  repel  sympathy  and  to  awaken  jnty, 
and  even  dislike.  It  is  one  of  the  most  saddening  views  of 
human  history,  as  it  is  of  every-day  life,  to  see  spii-ltual 
earnestness  and  courageous  devotion  to  principle  so  frequently 
combined  with  mean  conceptions  and  a  narrow  and  darkened 
bigotry.  And  of  these  there  is  enough  in  tlic  theology  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters.  Their  gloomy  superstitions  and  their 
Avild  conflicts  naturally  gave  a  colour  to  the  doctrines  for  which 
they  suffered.  Christian  ideas  became  clothed  to  them  in  the 
shapes  of  their  own  rude  and  fierce  imaginations,  and  were 
narrowed  to  their  own  bitter  jwejudices.  A  species  of  mytho¬ 
logy  very  strange  to  contemplate  now,  but  quite  consistent  with 
their  circumstances,  mixed  itself  with  their  faith,  and  clung  to 
it  in  many  fantastic  expressions.  It  requires  a  mind  with  some¬ 
what  of  poetic  instinct  as  well  as  theological  discernment  to 
estimate  their  peculiar  theology,  and  to  analyse  and  render  in¬ 
telligible  its  component  elements. 

AVitliout  a  particle  either  of  poetry  or  theology,  i\Ir.  Bitckle 
has  attempted  this  task,  and  the  picture  he  has  drawn  is  one  of 
the  most  fantastic  ever  presented  by  the  jten  of  the  historian. 
Tlie  effect  is  so  curious, — apparent  facts  are  mixed  up  with  false 
or  perverted  Inferences  in  such  a  ludicrous  conjunction, — that 
at  times  Ave  begin  to  doubt  Avhether  he  is  serious.  It  is  only 
possible  that  he  can  be  so  through  a  total  absence  of  any  spark 
of  the  humorous  spirit  Avhich  he  fails  to  perceive  in  Scottish 
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intellect  and  history.  If  we  were  to  try  to  translate  the  firat 
Book  of  Paradise  Lost  into  the  style  of  the  Positive  Philo¬ 
sophy,  the  etfect  could  not  be  more  absurd.  IVe  are  far  from 
aiiirming  that  the  dark  shades  in  Mr.  Buckle’s  picture  of  the 
theology  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century  find  no  counter¬ 
part  in  reality.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  the 
gloom  and  prejudice  of  the  times,  the  untamed  fierceness  of  a 
half-civilised  people  and  a  half-enlightened  clergy,  to  whom  the 
retributive  drama  of  the  Old  Testament  history  was  far  more 
familiar  than  the  gentle  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  New,  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  necessarily  upon  their  creed,  and  in  many 
respects  miserably  degraded  their  notions  of  the  supernatural. 
But  what  we  complain  of  in  Mr.  Buckle  is,  that  he  has  failed 
to  see  the  true  meaning  and  explanation  of  the  theological 
doctrines  to  which  the  Scottish  intellect  devoted  itself  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  he  has  consequently  misinter¬ 
preted  to  a  large  extent  the  character  of  that  intellect,  and  the 
comparative  vigour  of  its  efforts  in  the  next  century.  In  their 
application  to  theological  subjects  in  the  age  succeeding  the 
Keformation,  the  Scottish  people  were  merely  employed  as  the 
English  and  every  Protestant  people  more  or  less  were.  The 
whole  history  of  Puritanism  is  nothing  else  than  the  evidence 
of  this :  and  there  is  scarcely  an  opinion  attributed  to  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  Scotland  which  cannot  be  abundantly  paralleled 
in  the  Puritan  theology  of  England.  An  intense  theological 
speculativeness  and  endless  theorizing  as  to  the  supernatural 
and  the  manner  of  man’s  intercourse  with  it,  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  time.  In  Scotland  it  possessed  peculiar  features,  some  of 
them  wretched  and  poor  enough,  some  of  them,  however, 
picturesque  and  interesting.  Mr.  Buckle  has  treated  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  uniform  spirit  of  sceptical  Positivism,  without  any 
regard  to  its  connexion  with  the  general  theological  movement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  even  with  the  Puritan  theology 
of  England.  He  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  what  is  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  what  is  Puritan,  and  still  less  of  w’hat  belonged  to  the 
general  stock  of  Puritan  theology,  and  what  was  the  accident 
of  Scottish  growth.  Ideas  essentially  Christian  are  mixed  up 
indiscriminately  with  the  most  absurd  exaggeration  of  the 
history  of  opinion,  and  above  all  of  theological  opinion.  Had 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  been  what  Mr.  Buckle 
conceives  it  to  be,  it  certainly  never  could  have  achieved  those 
results  which  even  he  cannot  deny  to  it. 

With  the  Revolution  the  last  and  worst  Episcopacy  of  Scot¬ 
land  perished,  and  perishetl  utterly.  It  sent  its  emissaries  to 
London,  to  watch  the  progress  of  events ;  it  waited  in  dubious 
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anxiety  at  home  as  the  storm  gathered  round  it ;  but  it  ean 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any  struggle  for  existence. 
William  himself  was  a  Calvinist,  and  in  Holland  had  been  a 
Presbyterian ;  but  above  everything  he  was  a  statesman,  and 
he  hail  no  w'ish,  therefore,  for  extreme  measures.  He  would 
have  tolerated  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  if  it  could  have  been 
tolerated — if  it  would  have  owned  his  government,  and  made 
itself  tolerable  to  the  Scottish  people.  But  neither  of  these 
things  could  it  do.  The  Episcopal  clergy  obeyed  their  natural 
instincts  when  they  clung  to  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  monarch, 
and  they  would  have  required  to  change  their  whole  spirit  and 
principles  before  they  could  have  conciliated  any  section  even  of 
the  moderate  Presbyterians.  In  these  circumstances  the  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Convention,  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1689.  The  result  was  not 
doubtful.  It  declared,  first  of  all,  that  King  James,  being  a 
J*apist,  had  ‘  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  and 
‘  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown;’  and,  further,  it  declared  in 
memorable  w’ords :  ‘  That  Prelacy,  and  the  superiority  of  any 
‘  office  in  the  Church  above  presbyters,  is  and  hath  been  a  great 
‘  and  unsup^Kirtablc  grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and 
‘  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  generality  of  the  people  ever 
‘  since  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.’ 
This  was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  following 
July  abolishing  Prelacy,  and  promising  that  their  Majesties, 
with  consent  of  the  Estates,  would  establish  such  a  church 
government  as  would  be  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.  About  a  year  later  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  1690,  Parliament  met  to  arrange  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  establishment  of  the  country.  The  first  proceeding  was  to 
abolish  the  Act  of  1669,  which  asserted  the  King’s  supremacy 
over  all  i)ersons  and  in  all  causes.  It  then  restored  the  ejected 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  at  length  laid  anew  the  foundation 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  ratifying  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  confirming  the  Act  of  1592,  the 
original  Charter  of  Presbytery.  While  incorporating  in  its 
documents,  and  so  legalising,  the  creed  of  the  new  establish¬ 
ment,  it  left  its  ritual  undefined  and  unsettled.  The  West¬ 
minster  Directory  of  Worship  was  not  incorporated  along  with 
the  Confession.  The  story  goes  that  the  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  suffered  so  intolerably  from  the  tedium  of  hearing  the 
Confession  read  over,  that  they  would  hear  no  more,  and  so  the 
Catechism  and  the  Directory  remained  without  legal  sanction, 
although  the  Church  itself,  by  its  solemn  acts,  had  approved 
and  sanctioned  both. 
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In  what  respect  the  New  Presbyterian  Establishment  of 
Scotland  differetl  frgm  the  Original  Reformed  Kirk  of  Knox,  or 
the  ‘  True  Kirk  ’  of  Melville  and  1592,  has  not,  we  think,  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  Scottish  Avriters.  The  same  in  idea 
and  in  the  Presbyterian  imagination  of  the  time,  it  was  in 
reality  different  from  its  predecessors.  Scottish  Presbytery  had 
not  passed  through  the  waters  with  English  Puritanism  without 
bearing  traces  of  the  passage.  The  struggles  of  a  time  (1640- 
60),  which  had  seen  such  a  disturbance,  not  merely  of  political 
but  of  religious  and  moral  elements, —  in  which  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  Theology  had  become  party  watchwords  —  had 
left  their  scar  upon  it.  It  remained  the  only  National  In¬ 
stitution  in  which  the  Puritan  dogmas  survived  in  their  full 
strength.  The  English  nation  never  adopted  these  dogmas  as 
a  w'hole* ;  even  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  hailed  the  return 
of  Charles  and  who  debated  with  the'  bishops  at  the  Savoy 
Conference,  never  insisted  upon  them  as  their  chartered  faith ; 
but  Scotland,  not  only  in  the  early  heat  of  Puritan  fervour 
(1647  and  1649),  but  now,  wdien  that  fervour  had  died  down, 
accepted  them  without  hesitation,  and  built  its  Cliurch  upon 
them. 

Of  English  rather  than  of  Scottish  origin — the  pi’oduction  of 
an  Assembly  convened  by  an  English  Parliament  and  sitting 
in  the  chapel  of  an  English  abbey — the  Scottish  Church  hailed 
the  Puritan  Confession  as  its  own,  and  forgot,  for  it,  its  earlier 
and  simpler  creed.  The  advantage  of  this  may  be  greatly 
questioned.  Could  Knox  have  taken  ])art  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  1690,  he  would  no  doubt  have  had  something  to  say  in 
favour  of  his  own  Confession ;  not,  perhaps,  that  he  would  have 
seen  any  important  discrepancy  between  his  own  opinions  and 
those  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  that  he  would  have 
traced  in  the  latter  polemical  distinctions  which  he  little  under¬ 
stood,  and  for  which  he  could  not  have  cared.  Puritanism  was  a 
great  practical  heroism,  and  the  Scottish  Church  could  never 
have  too  much  of  its  pious  zeal  and  evangelical  fervency ;  but  it 
was  no  philosophy.  Its  intellectual  vision  was  microscopic  and 
not  telescopic.  It  could  split  a  dogma  into  fragments  and  fix  the 
relation  of  its  several  parts ;  but  it  could  not  see  the  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  bearings  of  Truth  as  a  whole.  The 
divines  of  the  Reformation,  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  mind 
that  range  with  an  intelligent  sympathy  and  comprehension  over 
nature,  and  life,  and  thought  in  general,  were  greatly  superior 


*  The  English  Parliament  of  1648  ratified,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
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to  the  mere  systematic  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  to  the  former  could  far  more  safely  be  entrusted  the  making 
of  a  creed  which  should  stand  the  strain  of  ages  and  the 
expansions  of  modern  speculation. 

The  Presbyterian  Establishment,  thus  set  up  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1690,  was  not  launched  upon  its  course  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  There  were  many  points  to  settle ;  the  country  remained 
in  an  excited  and  in  many  parts  in  a  disaffected  state;  the 
Government  was  anxious  to  consolidate  itself  by  every  security 
in  its  iwwer,  .and  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  accordingly,  was 
added  the  oath  of  assurance,  in  which  the  swearer  declared 
William  was  king  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  would  have  no  scruple  to  such  an 
oath,  and  their  great  p.atron,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  gave  his 
word  for  them,  lie  w.as  found,  however,  to  be  mistaken.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1694  firmly  refused  to  subscribe  the 
oath.  Ills  Majesty’s  Commissioner,  Lord  Carmichael,  had  in¬ 
structions  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  if  it  continued  obstinate  in 
its  refusal,  lleluctant  to  proceed  to  this  e.xtremity,  and  per¬ 
plexed  what  to  do,  he  h.ad  despatched  a  messenger  to  London  to 
receive  final  instructions.  The  King  had  drawn  up  a  peremptory 
answer  to  the  Commissioner  to  maintain  his  alternative  in  the 
face  of  what  he  considered  little  else  than  rebellion,  and  de¬ 
spatched  a  messenger  with  the  answer,  when  one  appeared  on 
the  field  to  whom,  not  only  in  this  business  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  but  in  many  other  grave  state  matters,  W  illiam  owed, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  to  any  of  his  other  friends  and  counsellors — 
Principal  Carstairs.  Carstairs  was  a  man  of  great  address,  of 
infinite  tact,  of  strong  intellect,  and  kindly  feelings.  He  had 
known  the  torture  of  the  thumbscrew  in  the  days  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  and  yet  he  was  no  fanatic.  lie  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
earned  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  William  at  the  Hague, 
and  yet  he  was  no  mere  politician.  At  the  Ilevolution  he  had 
been  made  Principal  of  Edinburgh  College,  and  to  him  more 
than  to  any  man  the  Church  of  the  Kevolution  owes  the  terms 
of  its  establishment  and  the  nature  of  its  constitution.  He 
knew  his  countrymen  and  he  knew  his  royal  master.  And  he 
now  ventured  on  a  step  which  showed  the  bravery  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  both,  and  averted  a  collision  that  might  have  been  disas¬ 
trous.  He  was  in  London  when  the  messenger  came  from 
Scotland,  but  he  had  gone  from  home  and  le.arned  nothing  of 
the  matter  till  the  messenger  was  despatched  on  his  return.  On 
reaching  home,  reading  his  letters  and  learning  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  answer  which  the  King  had  sent  off,  he  saw  the 
crisis  was  urgent,  and  hesitated  not  what  he  should  do.  But 
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we  shall  quote  ^Ir.  Cunningham’s  spirited  narrative,  which  will 
furnish  a  very  good  specimen  of  his  style. 

‘Carstairs  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  messenger  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  start,  and  required  him  in  the  King’s  name  to  deliver  his 
despatches  to  him.  In  possession  of  these,  he  went  directly  to  the 
King’s  apartment.  The  lord-in-waiting  told  him  that  his  Majesty 
was  gone  to  bed ;  but  Carstairs  said  that  he  was  come  on  business  of 
thu  greatest  moment,  and  must  get  admittance.  On  entering  the 
room  be  found  his  Majesty  asleep.  He  drew  aside  the  curtain,  went 
down  on  his  knees  at  the  bed-side,  and  then  awakened  the  King. 
Am.nzed  to  see  his  chaplain  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  posture, 
he  asked  what  was  the  matter.  “  I  am  come,”  said  Carstairs,  “  to 
beg  my  life.”  “  Is  it  possible,”  said  William,  “  you  have  done  any¬ 
thing  deserving  of  deatli?”  Carstairs  told  him  that  he  had  detained 
the  royal  messenger,  and  produced  the  despatches  he  had  taken  from 
him.  William  was  not  a  man  easily  to  brook  such  an  interference, 
and  shaiqily  asked  Carstairs  how  he  had  dared  to  countermand  his 
orders.  Carstairs  begged  to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  William  lis¬ 
tened  attentively  while  he  urged  that  the  Episcopalians  were  already 
his  enemies,  that  this  cath  would  make  the  Presbyterians  his  enemies 
too;  that  oaths  were  of  little  avail  to  a  prince  if  he  lost  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects;  but  that  if  he  yielded  this  to  them,  he  would  bind  them 
for  ever  to  his  throne.  The  frown  gradually  left  William’s  counte¬ 
nance  as  Carstairs  proceeded  ;  and,  in  the  end,  he  told  him  to  throw 
the  despatches  into  the  fire,  and  write  such  instructions  as  he  thought 
best.  It  was  done ;  and  the  messenger  was  soon  upon  the  road, 
travelling  post  haste  to  Edinburgh. 

*  Meantime  both  the  Commissioner  and  the  ministers  were  in  the 
utmost  perplexity.  On  the  very  next  day  the  Assembly  was  to  meet, 
and  still  the  messenger  had  not  returned.  Lord  Carmichael,  by  the 
instructions  he  had,  was  bound  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The 
ministers  were  determined  to  assert  their  authority  and  meet  not¬ 
withstanding.  Both  alike  dreaded  the  result.  Happily  the  mes¬ 
senger  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  and  when  his 
packet  was  opened,  it  was  found,  to  the  joy  of  all,  that  it  was  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  to  dispense  w’ith  the  oaths.  When  the  Assembly 
met,  every  minister  was  more  hearty  than  another  in  the  praise  of 
the  King.  From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  no  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  Sovereign  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  As¬ 
semblies.  The  Commissioner  dissolves  the  Assembly  as  if  all  the 
power  were  with  him  ;  the  Moderator  dissolves  it  as  if  all  the  power 
were  with  him.  Either,  in  like  manner,  nominates  a  day  for  a  new 
one.  Thus  the  old  question  is  still  kept  alive,  but  the  perfect  under¬ 
standing  and  inviolate  fiiith  of  both  the  parties  have  prevented  it 
from  assuming  a  troublesome  shape.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  307.) 

With  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church  of  Scotland  entered 
upon  a  new  career.  Peaceably  established  in  its  long-contested 
rights,  there  seemed  before  it  a  grand  mission.  And  so  there 
was.  That  it  failed  in  the  mission,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
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say.  That  it  fully  realised  it  and  rose  to  the  height  of  it,  its 
best  friends  will  scarcely  maintain.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  shared,  like  every  other  Church,  and  some 
will  say  more  deeply  than  many  other  Churches,  in  the  strangely 
negative  spirit  that  everywhere  crept  over  religion  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  a  singular  and  instructive  study  —  the  progress  of 
this  change.  The  rise  and  meaning  of  Moderatism,  as  it  has 
been  called ;  the  causes  which  contributed  to  it ;  the  intellectual 
and  literary  influence,  the  personal  and  social  characteristics 
that  distinguished  it ;  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  that  were  in 
it ;  the  philosophy,  sense,  and  fairness  ;  the  spirit  of  toleration 
and  genuine  liumau  heartiness,  that  counterbalanced  the  lack  of 
6j)lritual  insight,  and  practical  zeal  and  pious  faithfulness,  for 
which  it  was  finnous;  all  this,  ])erhap8,  remains  to  be  told 
fully,  impartially,  and  impressively.  !Mr.  Cunningham  has  done 
his  part  here,  as  in  every  division  of  his  work,  well.  There  is 
a  special  vigour  and  felicity  in  many  of  his  sketches  of  this 
period,  while  his  rare  candour  and  instinct  of  justice  seldom 
fails  him.  There  is  no  other  work  where  the  student  can  find 
60  connected  a  survey  of  the  conflicts  of  opinion,  and  the 
variations  of  ecclesiastical  and  social  feeling  that  now  grew 
up  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  But  even  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  volumes,  new  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  remarkable  Autobiography  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  reviewed  in  a  recent  Number.  In  the 
graphic  touches  of  Carlyle  wc  see  various  aspects  of  the  change 
unfolding  before  our  eyes ;  research  into  other  sources  would 
still  more  fully  disclose  the  dcbails  of  the  history  ;  and  to  do  it 
justice  it  would  require  a  more  special  and  extended  treatment 
than  Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  able  to  give  it. 

In  describing  the  case  of  Professor  Simson  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  first  accused  of  Arminianism  and  then  of  Arianism,  and 
whose  prolonged  trial  for  the  latter  heresy  ISIr.  Cunningham 
has  told  very  graphically,  he  speaks  of  the  uniformity  of  belief 
which  has  always  characterised  the  Scottish  Church,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  English,  with  its  Calvinistlc  creed,  Komish 
liturgy,  and  Arminiun  clergy.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Air.  Cunningham’s  own  narrative  is  enough  to  show  that 
this  uniformity  has  been  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  not  tolerated  the  definite 
teaching  within  its  pale  of  opinions  opjxtsed  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  This  could  not  well  have  happened.  But  if  the 
opinions  of  a  Church  are  to  be  judged  not  merely  by  its  creed, 
but  by  its  literature,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  theological 
literature  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — such  as  it  is — does  not 
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present  as  remarkable  a  diversity  as  the  literature  of  any  other 
Church.  From  a  sermon  of  Boston’s  to  a  sermon  of  Blair’s, 
from  a  chapter  of  S.  llutherford’s  ‘  DIsputatio  Scholastica  de 
*  Divina  Providentia  ’  to  a  chapter  of  Dr.  Hill’s  Lectures  on 
Divinity,  there  is  almost  as  great  a  change  of  tone  as  can  be 
conceived.  Hooker  is  not  more  different  from  Laud  nor  Toplady 
from  Tillotson,  than  is  Hilt  from  Riitherford,  or  Blair  from 
Boston.  Warburton  is  not  a  more  independent  logician  nor 
Sherlock  a  colder  reasoner  than  Principal  Campbell  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  fact  is,  that  the  same  varied  tendencies  of  thought, 
the  same  cross-currents  of  religious  speculation,  reappear  every¬ 
where.  Varieties  of  religious  opinion  have  tlieir  root  in  radical 
diversities  of  human  nature ;  and  there  never  was  a  greater 
delusion  than  that  of  absolute  uniformity  of  dogmatic  belief  in 
any  Church.  Dogma  takes  form  and  colour  from  the  intellect 
that  deals  with  it.  As  men’s  minds  are  differently  constituted 
—  some  dialectic,  some  intuitive,  some  gifted  with  argumenta¬ 
tive  subtlety,  some  w’lth  spiritual  insight;  as  the  ages  expand 
or  contract  in  their  capacity  of  religious  comprehensiveness  and 
imagination  —  so  will  Christian  thought  vary. 

The  eighteenth  century  in  Scotland  shows,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  with  far  less  important  results,  the  very  same  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  religious  opinion  that  mark  the  century  in  England ; 
and  we  may  add,  although  in  these  under  very  significant  mo¬ 
difications,  in  Germany  and  France.  The  extreme  Calvinism 
of  Harvey  and  of  Toplady,  verging  constantly  on  a  sentimental 
Antinomianism,  is,  although  of  later  origin,  very  much  the 
same  spiritual  phenomenon  as  the  ‘  Marrow  Divinity  ’  *  of 
Boston  and  his  coadjutors.  The  Arianism  of  Professor  Simson 
of  Glasgow  is  nothing  else  than  a  timid  reproduction  of  the 
views  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  logical 
acuteness,  characteristic  of  the  ‘  Demonstration  of  the  Being  of 
‘a  God,’  without  the  same  philosophical  mastery  that  is  seen 
working  in  the  reasonings  of  the  Scotch  Professor.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  the  doctrinal  analogies  between  the 
Churches  are  more  obvious,  and  the  balance  of  intellect  by  no 
means  so  clearly  on  the  English  side.  The  great  Defenders 

•  The  ‘  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity  ’  was  the  work  of  Edward 
Fisher,  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford,  published  first  in  1646.  It 
was  republished  in  Scotland  in  1818,  and  immediately  attracted  great 
notice,  as  the  centre  of  a  controversy  between  the  more  spiritual  and 
the  more  moderate  Calvinists,  represented  on  one  side  by  Boston, 
Hog  of  Carnock,  &c.,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  Principal  Hadow 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  others.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  the  views 
of  the  former  party,  and  not  to  the  book  itself. 
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of  the  Faith  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  — 
Clarke,  Butler,  Berkley,  and  Warburton — eclipse  all  others;  but 
when  we  descend  to  the  lesser  lights  of  the  succeeding  period, 
such  as  Bishop  Tomline  and  Watson,  and  Horsly,  and  even 
Paley, —  Blair,  Beattie,  Campbell  and  others,  may  very  well 
claim  to  take  a  place  beside  them. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  spiritual  dead¬ 
ness  of  the  Scottish  Church  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  impolicy  of  that  ecclesiastical  action 
whereby  it  first  alienated  and  then  cast  from  its  bosom  succes¬ 
sive  sections  of  its  clergy  inclining  to  popular  views  as  to 
patronage  and  other  things,  there  can  exist  no  doubt  as  to 
its  intellectual  distinction  and  literary  lustre  during  an  age 
which  produced  such  men  as  Principal  Robertson  the  historian. 
Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Carlyle.  And 
these  men  w’cre  not  merely  litterateurs they  were,  some  of 
them  at  least,  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  thoughtfulness. 
Their  opinions  influenced  their  age.  Their  sentiments  rose 
above  the  pedantic  narrowness  so  apt  to  cling  to  their  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Church  in  which  these  men  were  bred  can  never 
cease  to  be  proud  of  them ;  and  had  it  cherished  the  liberality 
and  expansion  of  spirit  of  which  they  set  an  example,  while 
rightly  throwing  aside  the  negative  tendency  of  their  theology 
and  aspiring  after  a  higher  spiritual  zeal  and  fruitfulness  than 
they  dreamed  of,  it  might  have  somewhat  eseaped  the  crash 
which  in  our  day  has  so  disabled  and  weakened  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  prudently  abstained  from  entering  upon 
the  narrative  of  this  later  conflict,  but  he  has  traced  some  of  the 
remoter  influences  which  conducted  to  it  and  heliHsd  to  produce 
it.  It  was  obviously  the  offspring  of  very  mingled  influences, 
both  within  the  Church  and  without  it.  With  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  old  Moderate  spirit  had 
begun  to  abate.  It  had  gone  through  the  usual  phases  of 
struggle  and  triumph,  and  it  was  now  verging  to  decay.  In 
Carlyle’s  *  Autobiography’  we  see  it  in  its  young  and  somewhat 
insolent  strength ;  in  Dr.  Hill’s  lectures  we  sec  it  in  its  ma¬ 
turity  and  calm  reflectiveness ;  in  the  famous  Leslie  controversy 
we  see  it  in  its  incipient  disorder  and  dotage.  The  policy  of 
the  Moderate  leaders  of  the  Church  in  this  controversy  was  one 
of  those  radical  mistakes  that  determine  the  fate  of  a  party.  In 
1805  the  well-known  Sir  John  Leslie  was  nominated  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Leslie, 
although  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  his  later  distinction,  was 
already  widely  known  by  his  discoveries  regarding  the  nature 
and  properties  of  heat.  lie  had  received  from  the  Royal  So- 
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ciety  the  Rumford  medal ;  the  highest  scientific  names  recom¬ 
mended  him  for  the  position  to  which  he  aspired.  But  the  chair 
of  mathematics,  like  the  other  chairs  in  the  university,  had  long 
been  looked  upon  as  a  profitable  appendage  to  the  dignity  and 
emoluments  of  a  city  minister.  A  Mr.  INIacknight,  son  of  the 
commentator  on  the  New  Testament,  was  fixed  upon  by  them 
as  the  person  to  fill  the  chair ;  a  respectable  man,  but  nothing 
more.  The  friends  of  Leslie  and  of  science  were  resolved  to 
carry  the  day,  and  they  did  carry  it ;  but  not  without  a  desperate 
struggle.  Untrue  to  the  liberal  instinct  which  had  so  long 
guided  them,  the  Moderates  charged  Leslie  with  infidelity  because, 
in  a  note  to  bis  *  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Heat,’  he  had  spoken 
with  approbation  of  Hume’s  ‘  Theory  of  Causation.’  The  po¬ 
pular  Evangelical  party,  on  the  other  hand,  led  for  the  time  by 
the  wise  moderjition  of  Sir  Henry  MoncrielF,  espoused  the  cause 
of  Leslie’s  appointment.  The  parties  changed  sides  entirely,  as 
!Mr.  Cunningham  remarks.  ‘  Hitherto  the  Moderates  had  been 
‘  the  earnest  advocates  of  intellectual  liberty.  They  had  de- 
‘  fended  Simson,  Wishart,  Leechman ;  they  had  saved  Karnes 
‘  and  Hume'  from  excommunication.’  But  they  had  outlived 
their  old  spirit,  or  at  least  they  had  changed  their  old  tactics ; 
and  in  cither  case  the  issue  was  fatal  to  them.  They  were 
beaten  on  their  own  chosen  arena,  the  floor  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  ;  they  were  discredited  in  the  intellectual  world ;  they 
retired  with  *  broken  ranks  and  damaged  character,’  and  never 
recovered  this  disastrous  defeat. 

While  the  Moderate  party  was  thus  breaking  up  in  mistake 
and  weakness,  two  men  of  remarkable  powers, — one  of  splendid 
genius,  —  had  but  lately  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  Andrew  Thomson  and  Thomas  Chalmers.  In  these 
two  men  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  received  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  strength  which  soon  told  throughout  its  borders  and  far 
beyond  them  ;  and  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  subsequent 
popular  movement  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  We 
cannot  now  attempt  to  indicate  the  consequences  which  sprang 
from  their  labours,  nor  even  to  sketch,  however  faintly,  their 
characters.  They  laboured,  and  others  entered  into  their  labours. 
They  prepared  the  question  which,  after  ten  years  of  unceasing 
and  terrible  struggle,  ended  in  the  disruption  of  1843;  yet  they 
were  not  tlie  actual  leaders  in  that  conflict.  Dr.  Thomson  had 
gone  to  his  rest  even  before  it  fairly  began,  dying  in  a  moment 
one  day  as  he  reached  his  own  door,  the  victim  of  an  exhausting 
energy  of  spirit  The  figure  of  Chalmers  was  everywhere  seen 
in  the  conflict,  and  his  great  name  sanctioned  it  to  many  minds ; 
but  how  little  he  cither  initiated  or  controlled  its  principles  and 
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modes  of  action,  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  anything  of  its 
secret  history.  A  younger  race  which  had  grown  up  around 
him, —  hardier  logicians,  —  combatants  subtler  in  tactics,  and 
more  fiery  and  dogmatic  in  spirit,  were  the  real  springs  of  the 
movement,  —  the  authors  of  its  principles, — the  leaders  of  its 
forces. 

The  result  was  a  disaster  which  most  good  men  now  regret ; 
but  whether,  from  the  natui*c  of  Presbytery  and  the  character 
of  the  clergy  it  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  foster,  it  was  an 
avoidable  disaster,  must  remain  in  the  meantime  a  moot  ques* 
tion.  All  who  understand  its  genuine  history,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  really  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement,  and 
which  have  once  more,  within  the  narrower  and  chosen  sphere 
to  which  they  had  withdrawn,  begun  to  show  themselves  in 
aggressive  manifestations,  must  admit  that  the  Scotch  ecclesias¬ 
tical  revolution  of  1843  was  not  one  that  could  have  been 
avoided  by  any  mere  adroitness  of  state  skill.  The  crisis  may 
have  been  worse  for  the  blindness  and  insensibility  to  danger 
that  were  manifested  in  certain  quarters ;  but  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  averted,  even  by  a  higher  knowledge  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  offers  of  adjustment. 

Whether  Scottish  Presbytery  be  capable  at  once  of  a  vital  spi¬ 
ritual  and  a  free  Intellectual  development, — of  an  activity  which, 
while  nobly  fervent  in  every  good  work,  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ancient  Moderatism,  shall  unlearn  the  narrowness 
of  party  watchwords  which  represent  the  confusions  of  a  past 
fanaticism  far  more  than  the  strength  of  any  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple, — is  a  point  which  the  future  must  settle.  If  the  hope  of 
this  should  be  thought  but  slight,  there  are  many  signs  around 
us  to  show  that  the  difficulty  is  one  not  merely  inherent  in 
Scottish  Presbytery.  The  darkened  scenes  of  recent  religious 
controversy,  and  the  panic  of  a  startled  theology,  but  too  surely 
prove  that  the  same  difficulty,  if  in  a  less  degree,  attaches  to 
the  Church  of  England.  It  would  be  encouraging  at  least  to 
cherish  the  confidence  that  the  Churches  have  learned  more 
than  in  earlier  times  to  mingle  tolerance  with  their  contentions, 
and  to  strive  for  the  Truth  without  ‘  misdoubting  her  strength  ’ 
by  the  employment  of  carnal  weapons  in  her  defence.  Surely 
Stilton’s  high-hearted  faith  may  expect  some  echo  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century; — ‘  Let  her  and  Falsehood  grapple.  AVho  ever 

*  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  oiien  encounter  ? 

*  Her  confuting  is  the  best  suppressing.’ 
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Akt.  VI. —  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  or  Life  in  Iceland  at  the 
end  of  the  Tenth  Century.  From  the  Icelandic  of  the  NjaVs 
Saya.  By  George  AVebbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Edinburgh:  1861. 


T^iie  triivellers  who  year  by  year  lay  before  us  their  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  steam-clouded  valleys,  lava-covered  plains,  and 
mud  volcanoes  of  Iceland,  seem  scarcely  aware  that  the  land 
of  their  pilgrimage  ever  had  a  history.  This  is  the  less  ex¬ 
cusable  because  the  names  of  places  in  Iceland  are  peculiarly 
picturesque  and  de8cri{)tive ;  the  language  has  never  chiinged 
since  the  island  was  first  colonised  —  almost  exactly  a  thousand 
years  ago  —  and  the  name  of  every  mountain,  fjord,  and  farm¬ 
house  tells  of  some  temple,  some  hero,  or  some  exploit.  Yet 
while  a  tnansport  of  classic  enthusiasm  is  called  up  by  the  con¬ 
jectural  verification  of  the  site  of  some  petty  skirmish  in  the 
Pcloponesian  "War,  the  story  of  an  island  so  nearly  connected 
with  England  itself,  is  not  only  neglected  by  Englishmen,  but 
is  by  them  at  least  scarcely  known  to  exist.  There  is  no  task 
more  difficult  than  to  introduce  such  a  subject  to  the  English 
public.  It  is  like  writing  of  something  which  took  place  in 
another  planet.  As  young  men  are  now  educated,  there  is  no 
part  of  their  knowledge  which  may  serve  as  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  separates  them  from 
Sc.andinavian  history,  literature,  and  polity.  Everything  must 
be  told  from  the  beginning,  and  nothing  must  be  taken  for 
granted,  except  a  general  abhorrence  of  the  Danes  as  described 
by  our  monkish  historians,  and  some  vague  notions  of  the  my¬ 
thology  of  the  Scandinavian  Pantheon,  in  which  the  men  of 
the  North  first  personified  as  giants  and  fiends  the  rough  and 
terrible  agencies  of  Nature  which  surrounded  and  oppressed 
them,  and  then  superseded  their  own  creation  by  deities  made 
in  the  image  of  man,  and  faithfully  representing  his  own  pas¬ 
sions,  feelings,  and  aspirations. 

And  yet,  probably,  there  does  not  remain  for  the  critical  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  a  more  interesting  investigation,  than  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  which  created  and  maintained  for  a  hundred  years 
an  aristocratic  republic  in  Iceland,  rich  in  valour  and  enterprise, 
and  formed  on  principles  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Geographers  might  not  unprofitably  sift  the  evidence  which 
proves,  with  irresistible  cogency,  the  discovery  by  Icelanders 
of  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  New  England,  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  tenth  century.  Philologers  might  well  inquire 
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into  the  language  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  has  been  preserved  like  a  fly  in  amber  almost  unchanged 
up  to  the  present  day  in  the  wild  valleys  of  Iceland.  The  man 
of  taste  and  letters  might  study  with  pleasure  and  with  profit, 
a  literature  which  contains  the  first  outpourings  of  a  vigorous 
and  heroic  spirit,  which  has  all  the  freshness  of  the  early  dawn, 
and  is  unsurpassed,  even  by  the  Homeric  poems,  as  a  vivid  and 
faithful  picture  of  life  and  manners.  The  student  of  sacred 
history  may  view  in  these  records  a  state  of  society,  of  feeling, 
and  of  literature,  not  unlike,  in  many  respects,  that  which  is 
found  in  the  historic  and  nomic  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  both  he  will  find  a  clear  and  graphic  narrative,  interspersed 
with'terse  and  energetic  dialogue,  and  a  contemplative  spirit, 
finding  expression  in  short  and  weighty  aphorisms,  or  in  homely 
but  expressive  proverbs.  The  student  of  English  history  may 
well  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  men  those  Danes  really 
were,  before  whom  the  fierce  and  victorious  Saxons  trembled, 
and  to  learn  this  from  their  own  lips;  and  the  philosophical 
lawyer  will  not  misplace  his  time  in  studying  the  jurisprudence 
of  Iceland,  in  which  he  will  find  the  germs  and  the  origin  of 
our  own. 

Mr.  Dasent  has  undertaken  the  Herculean  task  of  introducing 
this  history  and  this  literature  to  the  English  reader.  He  is 
well  qualified  for  the  undertaking  by  a  complete  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  possession  of  a  pure  vein 
of  English  undcfiled,  which  enables  him  to  transfuse  into  our 
own  language  much  of  the  racy  vigour  and  quaint  homeliness 
of  the  original.  His  plan  also  seems  to  us  eminently  judicious. 
He  has  presented  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Icelandic  litera¬ 
ture,  the  ‘  Njala,’  or  Tale  of  Njal,  as  a  first  specimen,  to  be 
shortly  followed,  as  we  learn  from  certain  references  in  the 
notes,  by  a  translation  of  the  Tale  of  the  Orkneys,  a  subject 
closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Scotland.  England, 
which  now  stretches  forth  her  arms  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  formed,  nine  hundred  years  ago,  one  of  a  small  number 
of  States,  Ireland,  Normandy,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland, 
which  were  a  little  world  to  themselves,  and  entertained  but 
scanty  relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  this  world  Mr. 
Dasent  seeks  to  introduce  us.  But  before  we  follow  his  gui¬ 
dance,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  ourselves  intelligible  to  the 
very  numerous  class  of  readers  whose  attention  is  tor  the  first 
time  directed  to  this  remote  subject,  particularise  a  few  dates 
and  facts,  which  are  requisite  for  the  understanding  of  Ice¬ 
landic  history,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  literature,  a  specimen 
of  which  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  garb. 
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The  colonisation  of  Iceland  began  in  a.d.  874,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  sixty  years.  The  colonists  were  the  small  kings  and 
independent  chieftains  of  Norway,  too  weak  to  resist  the  power 
of  Harold  Harfagr,  and  too  proud  to  acknowledge  a  superior. 
In  defiance  of  the  king  they  went  forth  in  such  numbers,  that 
by  930  the  land  was  settled  as  fully,  probably,  as  it  is  now. 
They  took  to  themselves  large  districts,  which  they  distributed 
among  their  relatives,  their  freedmen,  and  their  thralls.  The 
colony  was  founded  in  a  spirit  most  hostile  to  the  mother  country, 
which  the  settlers  left  with  feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those 
Avhich  sent  the  Phocaeans  forth  to  found  Marseilles.  Had  Iceland 
been  within  the  reach  of  King  Harold,  the  feudal  system  would 
no  doubt  have  sprung  up  there  as  the  readiest  means  of  mutual 
protection  against  him ;  but  the  king’s  arm  was  not  long  enough 
to  reach  the  fugitives,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  smaller 
settlers  were  freed  from  feudal  burdens,  and  the  larger  land¬ 
holders,  having  no  common  fear  to  bind  them  together,  lived  in 
absolute  independence  of  each  other.  The  petty  kings  of  Nor¬ 
way  became  petty  kings  in  Iceland.  But  that  which  fear  of  a 
stronger  power  could  not  effect  was  accomplished  at  last  by  the 
salutary  dread  which  these  petty  sovereigns  felt  of  each  other. 
Weary  of  discord  they  asked  for  law,  and  for  a  common  place 
of  meeting  where  they  might  deliberate  on  their  general  in¬ 
terests,  and  arrange  their  differences  by  arbitration  and  agree¬ 
ment.  Law  and  a  common  place  of  meeting,  by  the  side  of  the 
Thingvalla  Lake  in  the  south-west  of  the  island,  were  established 
in  930,  and  Ulflirt  was  the  first  lawgiver  and  first  interpreter 
of  the  law.  In  962  the  island  was  divided  into  quarters  each 
with  its  separate  court  of  justice,  and  among  those  courts  was 
divided  the  jurisdiction  previously  exercised  by  one  central 
court.  About  the  year  1000  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Iceland,  not  by  violence,  but  by  the  act  of  the  lawgiver  for  the 
time  being,  Thorgeir,  to  whose  arbitration,  although  himself  a 
heathen,  Christians  and  pagans  agreed  to  leave  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  new  faith ;  and  by  whose  arbitration,  when 
it  was  given  in  favour  of  Christianity,  the  pagans,  though  with 
some  murmurs,  abided.  This  first  Reformation,  like  the  second 
which  succeeded  it  five  hundred  years  afterwards,  was  not  only 
a  great  religious  but  a  great  political  revolution.  It  drew  after 
it  immediately  the  abolition  of  the  Holmgang  or  judicial  com¬ 
bat,  which  was  solemnly  abolished  in  Iceland  just  a  hundred 
years  before  it  was  as  solemnly  promulgated  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  the  crusaders  in  the  assize  of  Jerusalem.  This 
introduction  of  Christianity  also  stripped  each  great  chief  of  a 
portion  of  his  power.  On  each  large  domain  a  temple  was 
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established  for  the  worship  of  Odin  and  the  Aesir,  where  sacri¬ 
fices  of  liorses  were  offered,  and  tolls  paid  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  shrine.  Bj  the  introduction  of  Christianity  this  source 
of  power  and  revenue  Avas  entirely  taken  away.  But  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  does  not  easily  surrender  its  rights.  By  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  fifth  court  of  very  high  and  paramount  juris¬ 
diction,  and  by  vesting  the  judicial  office  in  that  court  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  chiefs  or  priests,  as  they  still  continue  to  be 
called  though  their  priestly  office  was  gone,  the  aristocracy 
probably  came  out  of  the  revolution  stronger  than  they  were 
before.  Indeed,  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  for 
which  the  Icelandic  republic  continued  to  exist  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity,  its  stability  was  never  endangered  by 
any  popular  movement,  but  was  often  threatened,  and  finally 
subverted,  by  the  feuds  of  the  great  chiefs  among  themselves. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  polity  of  Iceland,  after 
the  introduction  of  law  in  930,  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States  from  the  secessionist  jwint  of  view.  It  was 
a  federation  of  independent  chiefs  who  agreed  to  a  certain  code 
of  laws  and  to  a  common  legislative  and  judicial  organisation, 
but  each  of  Avhom  reserved  to  himself  not  only  those  powers 
which  he  had  not  expressly  conceded,  but  also  the  power  of 
revoking  that  concession  whenever  he  thought  proper.  Law  in 
Iceland  was  only  one  of  several  alternatives.  If  a  man  was 
slain,  for  instance,  the  public  asserted  no  right  to  punish  the 
offence.  The  right  was  in  the  next  of  kin,  and  they  might 
cither  take  vengeance  on  the  murderer  by  their  right  of  private 
war,  or  take  a  iMJCuniary  atonement  for  the  injury,  or  prosecute 
the  offender  at  law  in  a  suit  which,  if  successful,  ended  in 
making  him  an  outlaw,  whom  any  one  might  slay,  and  in  the 
confiscation  of  his  goods,  or,  in  cases  less  extreme,  in  banish¬ 
ment  from  the  district  or  from  the  island  for  life  or  for  a  term 
of  years.  But  even  after  having  chosen  to  proceed  by  law,  the 
plaintiff  had  his  locus  penitentioe.  He  might,  or  if  he  did  not 
the  defendant  might,  refuse  to  thole  or  bear  the  law.  In 
heathen  times  he  might  stop  the  suit  by  a  challenge  to  single 
combat,  which  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  appeal  to  the 
highest  tribunal ;  or  he  might  break  up  the  proceedings  by  force ; 
or  if  judgment  w’ent  against  him,  he  might  stand  on  his  defence 
and  resist  the  execution.  It  results  from  these  statements  that, 
in  addition  to  its  innumerable  technicalities  and  chicaneries,  of 
which  something  must  be  said  presently,  the  law  of  Iceland  had 
these  three  capital  defects ; — it  was  not  a  compulsory  remedy 
for  injury  ;  there  was  no  public  authority  to  put  it  in  motion ; 
and  when  the  sentence  was  given,  it  was  left  to  private  ven- 
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geance  and  private  power  to  put  it  in  force  with  such  assistance 
as  might  be  got  from  the  priest  if  he  happened  to  be  favourable 
to  the  successful  party. 

This  is  the  state  of  law  described  in  the  Njala,  and  admirably 
illustrated  and  explained  in  the  introduction  prefixed  to  it  by 
!Mr.  Dasent.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  we  know  comparatively  little  of  the  political 
history  of  Iceland.  But  the  last  hundred  years  of  its  existence 
are  made  known  to  us  in  considerable  detail  by  the  Sturlunga 
Saga,  which  relates  with  perspicuity  and  often  with  pathetic 
eloquence  the  downfall  of  the  freedom  which  it  had  cost  so 
many  sacrifices  to  establish.  The  Republic  perished  for  want 
of  an  executive  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  assembly,  and 
to  eompel  persons  injured  to  try  their  causes  by  the  law,  and  to 
submit  to  its  award.  Instead  of  the  old  appeal  to  single  combat, 
small  standing  armies  were  introduced ;  each  chieftain  claimed 
to  be  above  the  law,  and  to  carry  on  private  war  no  longer 
by  his  own  personal  prowess,  but  by  the  hands  of  mercenary 
retainers.  The  island  was  desolated  by  perpetual  civil  wars. 
Great  battles,  when  we  consider  the  population  and  the  time, 
were  fought  by  land  and  sea;  until  at  last  in  1261,  wearied  out 
by  the  waste  of  its  misdirected  energies,  the  Icelandic  aris¬ 
tocracy  bowed  the  head  to  Ilaco,  King  of  Norway,  consenting 
to  pay  him  tribute  and  to  hold  their  lands  as  his  vassals.  Since 
then  the  island  has  been  exposed  to  an  unintermitting  series  of 
calamities.  First  came  frightful  earthquakes  and  eruptions; 
then  the  pestilence  which  almost  depopulated  Iceland  about 
the  year  1400 ;  and  then  a  commercial  monopoly  only  relaxed 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  which  reduced  the  people 
to  the  lowest  point  of  misery,  assisted  by  fresh  eruptions  and 
other  diseases.  The  old  heroic  spirit  is  burnt  out ;  the  people 
have  become  tame  and  inert ;  and  a  few  drunken  sailors  were 
able  fifty  years  ago  to  seize  for  a  time  on  the  government  of  a 
country  that  once  spread  the  terror  of  its  arms  through  every 
gulf  and  inlet  between  the  North  Cape  and  the  shores  of 
Brittany.  Well  might  Njal  say,  ‘With  laws  shall  our  land 
‘  be  built  up  and  settled,  and  with  lawlessness  wasted  and 
‘  spoiled.’ 

We  now  pass  from  the  political  to  the  literary  side  of  the 
subject.  Scandinavian  literature  may  be  divided  into  the  earlier 
and  later  poetry,  and  the  earlier  and  later  prose.  The  earlier 
poetry  was  collected  together  by  Saemund  the  Wise,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  of  unequal  but  of  very 
high  merit.  There  are  passages  of  hopeless  obscurity,  but,  as  it 
would  seem,  rather  arising  from  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
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work,  and  the  consequent  obsoleteness  of  the  language,  than 
from  any  want  of  skill  in  its  authors.  From  the  elder  Edda  as 
it  is  called,  has  been  recovered  the  greater  part  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  There  are  many  passages 
not  unworthy  of  the  hand  of  .^schylus,  for  he  too  loved,  like 
the  Scandinavian  bards,  to  muse  over  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
obsolete  and  overthrown  divinities,  and  to  set  up  a  gloomy  and 
inexorable  destiny  as  the  Lord  both  of  gods  and  men.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  in  the  Voluspa  the  description  of  the  twilight 
of  the  gods,  the  destruction  of  the  present  world  and  its  re¬ 
generation  under  new  auspices,  without  being  forcibly  reminded 
of  some  of  the  sublimest  passages  in  the  Bible ;  while  the  lirafn 
Galldr,  which  describes  a  sudden  stop  in  the  course  of  nature, 
and  the  deadly  and  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  immediate 
future  which  the  gods  themselves  can  neither  unravel  nor  avoid, 
leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  gloom  and  terror  which  its 
partial  obscurities  do  but  heighten.  Amid  these  high  and  solemn 
strains  are  interspersed  poems  which  breathe  a  different  spirit, 
and  remind  us  more  of  Lucian  than  of  Ossian.  These  are  due  to 
the  time  of  incipient  scepticism,  when  the  Scandinavian  scald 
had  got  on  easy  terms  with  his  deities  and  felt  he  coiild  with 
impunity  take  liberties  with  them.  There  is  nothing  better  in 
Lucian  than  the  CEgis  drekka,  a  feast  given  by  the  sea  god  to 
Odin  and  the  other  deities,  which  is  interrupted  by  Loki,  the 
mocking  negative  spirit,  who  reveals  the  scandals  of  Asgurd 
with  a  freedom  and  wit  which  the  satirist  of  Samosata  might 
envy. 

The  later  part  of  the  Edda  is  occupied  mainly  with  that 
tragic  story  which  is  presented  in  its  German  form  to  the 
readers  of  the  Nibelungenlied  and  with  the  tale  of  King  Ilelgi 
and  his  wife,  Sigrun  the  Valkyria  or  chooser  of  the  slain,  which 
probably  furnished  the  original  idea  of  Burger’s  Leonora,  but 
which  far  surpasses  that  popular  but  extravagant  performance 
in  pathos  and  dignity.  Such  was  the  earlier  poetry  of  the 
Scandinavians. 

Of  the  earlier  prose  we  have  before  us  an  excellent  specimen 
in  the  Njala  itself.  The  language  is  clear,  nervous,  and  pointed, 
a  model  of  plain  and  unadorned  narrative.  Telling  of  events 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  probably  not  reduced  to  writing  till 
the  reign  of  our  Henry  II.,  the  Njala  is  quite  free  from  the 
prevailing  faults  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  That  purity  of 
style  in  prose  which  we  did  not  attain  in  England  till  we  had 
passed  through  monkish  barbarism,  Elizabethan  euphuism, 
and  classical  affectation  and  inversion,  a  native  good  taste  and 
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a  clear  perception  enabled  the  Icelander  to  attain  at  once. 
The  Njala  is  a  full,  fair,  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
manner  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  at  the  time,  written 
apparently  with  the  most  perfect  unconsciousness  that  it  was 
possible  to  think,  speak,  or  act  in  any  other  manner.  In 
the  vast  number  of  characters  which  it  introduces,  in  the  com¬ 
plete  and  personal  acquaintance  with  them  which  it  gives  its 
readers,  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  copiousness  and  absence  of 
all  burry  with  which  the  narrative  is  conducted,  it  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  one  of  Richardson’s  novels.  Yet  every  part  is  ad¬ 
justed  and  finished  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  mind  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  coming  events  by  observations  which  at  the  time  seem 
immaterial,  but  which  afterwards  are  found  to  be  full  of  deep 
and  pregnant  meaning.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  writer  had  in 
view  the  taste  of  a  race  delighting  in  pedigrees  and  genealogies, 
and  soothing  the  natural  discontent  at  the  narrowness  of  their 
means  and  the  remoteness  of  their  position,  by  a  perpetual 
retrospect  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  their  ancestors ;  just  as  we 
find  almost  every  American  prepared  to  prove  himself  the 
member  of  at  least  a  younger  branch  of  some  noble  English 
family.  Every  charaeter  that  is  introduced  has  his  pedigree 
duly  traced  up  to  a  king,  an  earl,  a  yeoman,  or  a  thrall,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  if  be  has  any  descendants  of  note,  their  names 
are  not  forgotten.  The  country  is  little  described,  as  local 
knowledge  is  taken  for  granted.  There  is  not  the  same  repe¬ 
tition,  nor  the  same  dwelling  on  immaterial  cireumstanees,  as  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  In  that  respect  the  narrative  more  re¬ 
sembles  the  historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  air  of 
truth  and  simplicity  pervades  the  whole,  with  that  turn  for  dra¬ 
matizing  every  scene  which  is  peculiar  to  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  an  early  stage  of  intellectual  developement.  In  one  respect 
the  Njala  is  superior  to  the  ancient  epie.  There  are  no 
epithets  thrown  away.  Every  personal  and  mental  peculiarity 
is  described  with  the  fidelity  of  a  daguerrotype,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  traces  of  a  shrewd  insight  into  character,  of  a 
strong  feeling  of  justice,  and  a  keen  appreeiation  of  the  ludicrous. 

This  is  but  one  of  very  many  similar  narratives,  if  not  all  equal 
in  excellence,'  still  all  stamped  with  the  same  character,  and 
possessing,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  merits.  The  Ro¬ 
man  alphabet  was  introdueed  into  leeland  together  with  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  all  the  best  of  these  Sagas  or  biographical  nar¬ 
ratives  were  reduced  to  writing  before  the  year  1200;  forming 
altogether  a  literature  truly  admirable,  if  we  consider  the 
barbarism  of  the  time,  the  remoteness  of  the  place,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  contemporary  writers  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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This  collection  of  Sagas,  completed  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  treating  of  the  lives  of  men  who  lived  in  the  first 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  colonisation  of  the  island, 
may  be  called  the  Icelandic  Plutarch,  the  history  of  a  nation  in 
the  form  of  the  biographies  of  its  most  eminent  citizens. 

We  limit  these  observations  strictly  to  the  prose  contained  in 
the  Njala  and  similar  writings.  Of  the  jK)etry  it  would  scarcely 
be  worth  while  to  speak  at  all,  if  it  were  not  to  avoid  the  sup¬ 
position  of  approving  it,  and  to  point  out  a  very  eurious  and 
hitherto  unexplained  intellectual  phenomenon.  The  Icelandic 
poets  did  not  want  for  good  models,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the 
songs  of  the  Edda,  and  in  some  few  other  poems  written  in  the 
same  tone  of  simple  pathos  and  unambitious  dignity.  Such  is 
the  song  on  the  death  of  King  Eric,  the  death-song  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrok,  the  dirge  for  King  Haco  the  Good,  and  the  elegy  of 
Egil  on  the  death  of  his  son  who  was  drowned.  But  for  some 
unexf)laincd  reason  the  national  taste  rejected  these  noble 
models,  and  devised  for  itself  a  new  style,  the  like  of  which  it 
has  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  other  nation  to  cultivate. 
Leaving  their  original  conception  of  poetry,  which  was  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  of  the  Greek  Tragedians, 
the  Northmen  set  themselves  to  invent  a  style  which  we  may 
properly  call  the  enigmatic.  The  principle  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  poetry  as  unlike  prose  as  possible,  and  in  this  they 
entirely  succeeded.  Every  thought  was  first  disguised,  and 
then  dislocated  and  torn  to  pieces.  The  great  object  was  never 
on  any  occasion  to  call  a  thing  by  its  right  name.  Synonyms 
were  in  request,  and  if  instead  of  a  single  word  a  whole 
sentence  could  be  substituted  so  much  the  better.  The  great 
son  of  Sturla  himself  did  not  disdain  to  write,  for  the  use 
of  Icelandic  poets,  a  gradus  which  leads  certainly  not  to  Par¬ 
nassus.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  what  are  called  Kenningar, 
that  is  synonyms  or  paraphrases  for  common  things.  The 
Scandinavian  mythology  vvas  ransacked  for  allusions  which 
might  feed  this  depraved  taste.  Thus,  Oegir,  the  god  of  the 
sea,  is  said  to  light  up  his  hall  with  gold  instead  of  lamps. 
Hence,  gold  is  called  the  fire  of  the  sea ;  but  the  sea  has  many 
qualities,  such  as  the  bearing  ships  on  its  bosom,  and  ships  may 
be  described  as  the  snow  shoe  of  the  mariner.  It  is  the  duty 
of  kings  and  great  men  to  be  liberal  of  gold.  Thus  we  see 
with  what  endless  periphrasis  a  chief  or  warrior  may  be  de¬ 
scribed.  A  woman  wears  golden  ornaments,  and  so  she  is 
admitted  to  the  full  benefit  of  all  these  choice  allusions.  Thus, 
a  lady  is  called  the  proj)  of  sea-waves  fire,  and  a  man  the 
lord  of  skates  that  skim  the  sea-belt.  A  head  is  a  helm-prop. 
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the  hand  is  the  land  of  the  hank,  because  the  hank  sits  on  it, 
and  gold  the  land  of  the  snake  or  dragon  for  the  same  reason. 
Nothing  so  much  resembles  this  tasteless  jargon  as  some  of  the 
ancient  oracles  preserved  by  Herodotus,  and  parodied  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  ‘  Knights,’  only  that  the  priests  of  Apollo 
had  the  excuse  that  they  were  seeking  to  conceal  their 
ignorance  of  the  future  by  an  affected  obscurity,  while  the 
Icelandic  scalds  laboured  successfully  to  make  the  past  as  hard 
of  comprehension  as  the  future  itself.  When  the  thought  has 
been  sufficiently  disguised  by  metaphor  engrafted  on  metaphor 
and  mythology,  the  sentence  is  ready  for  the  process  of  dislo¬ 
cation.  This  is  effected  by  separating  as  far  as  possible  every 
word  from  the  words  with  which  it  is  logically  or  grammatically 
connected,  and  by  interposing  two  or  three  parentheses,  one 
within  the  other,  or  each  containing  parts  of  the  same  phrase, 
between  the  other  words  so  arranged  as  we  have  described. 
The  result  is  an  enigma  exceedingly  difficult  to  guess,  a  hard 
nut  to  crack,  and  frequently  no  kernel  inside  it.  No  one  can 
tell  till  he  tries  the  amount  of  patient  labour  which  must  have 
been  l>cstowed  by  the  translator  in  this  encounter  with  the 
Icelandic  sphinx.  He  has  succeeded  in  giving  such  sense  as 
these  songs  contain,  but  no  version  however  careful  can  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  apparently  hopeless  confusion,  out  of 
which  this  modicum  of  sense  has  been  extracted.  Compared 
wdth  the  best  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds,  Lycophron  is  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  writer,  and  the  hardest  chorus  of  Sophocles,  an 
easy  and  superficial  performance.  This  degradation  of  the 
poetic  art  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  peculiar  want  of  taste  in 
the  scalds  themselves ;  they  were  often  men  of  fine  genius,  as 
appears  by  occasional  flashes  which  even  this  detestable  man¬ 
nerism  cannot  conceaL  Snorri,  the  son  of  Sturla,  who  as  a 
writer  of  prose  may  compare  with  the  best  annalists,  ancient 
or  modern,  was  a  poet  of  this  school,  and  Sturla  his  nephew, 
the  author  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga,  a  work  of  the  very  highest 
merit  in  prose,  was  just  as  famous  for  his  performances  on  the 
creaking  lyre  as  his  uncle. 

One  cause  of  this  degraded  style  was  probably  the  difficulty 
imposed  by  the  alliterative  verse  in  which  these  poems  are  mostly 
written.  In  general  it  was  necessary  that  each  couplet  should 
contain  three  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter ;  rhymes 
may  be  found  or  made  from  similar  grammatical  inflexions,  but 
in  alliteration  the  stress  is  thrown  on  the  radical  instead  of  the 
servile  part  of  the'word,  and  the  choice  of  words  is  much  limited. 
The  sphere  of  Northern  experience  and  the  range  of  ideas  was  also 
narrow,  and  mythology  alone  seemed  able  to  give  some  variety  to 
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poems  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  celebrate  battle  and  slaugh¬ 
ter.  These  considerations  might  explain  some  degree  of  stiffness 
and  mannerism,  just  as  we  arc  willing  to  overlook  certain  forced 
rhymes  in  ‘  Don  Juan,’  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
metre.  Still  this  explanation  is  by  no  means  complete.  Perhaps 
the  true  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
very  earliest  songs  of  the  scalds  are  quite  as  obscure  and  dis¬ 
torted  as  the  later.  The  poems  of  the  Scalds  of  Harold  Narfagr, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  are  just  as  artificially  distorted 
and  travestied  as  those  of  SnoiTi  or  Sturla,  who  wrote  in  the 
thirteenth.  To  be  a  scald  was  a  profession,  and  subject  to  the 
inexorable  laws  of  all  professions. 

‘  Tlie  Drama’s  laws  the  Drama’s  patrons  give  ; 

For  those  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live.’ 

When  a  stranger  arrived  at  the  hall  of  a  chief  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  in  those  days  of  much  leisure  to  ask  him  what  feats 
he  could  perform,  and  he  was  honoured  according  to  his  per¬ 
formance,  like  Ulysses  among  the  Phmaceans.  For  bodily 
skill  or  strength  there  was  a  definite  standard,  but  the  rude 
Jarls  and  tvarriors  had  no  canon  of  taste,  no  treatise  De  Arte 
Poetico,  to  refer  to.  It  probably  arose  from  the  high  respect 
for  skill  of  any  kind,  that  poets  adopted  a  style  which,  if  it 
neither  pleased  nor  instructed,  was  at  any  rate  a  proof  of 
command  of  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  a  tour  de  force  if 
not  a  work  of  genius.  The  standard,  if  not  high,  was  tangible, 
and  satisfied  the  wants  of  people  who  had  plenty  of  time  to 
give  during  their  long  evenings  to  guessing  enigmas.  In  the 
mythical  Saga  of  Hervor,  a  guest  proposes  enigmas  which  his 
host  resolves ;  and  in  one  of  the  earliest  poems  of  the  Edda 
Odin  stakes  his  head  with  a  wise  giant,  Vafthrudnir,  that  he 
will  answer  his  questions,  and  propose  other’s  which  the  giant 
cannot  answer.  Odin  wins  the  wager.  It  is  also  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  no  style  is  so  faulty  that  it  docs  not  admit  of 
a  sort  of  bad  eminence ;  and  we  can  say  from  experience  that 
much  reading  of  these  Scaldic  poems  creates  a  kind  of  sickly 
taste  for  this  kind  of  writing,  even  in  those  who,  unlike  the  rude 
Northmen,  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  something  better. 
We  must  except  from  this  censure  of  the  poetry  of  the  Njala, 
the  noble  battle  ode  at  the  end  of  the  Saga,  with  which  Gray 
has  already  made  England  acquainted,  but  which  is  rendered 
by  Mr.  Dasent  with  much  fidelity  and  spirit,  and  gives  as  well 
as  our  language  can  a  specimen  of  alliterative  versification  on 
the  model  of  the  original. 

We  insert  a  specimen. 
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‘The  Woof  of  Wab. 

‘  See  warp  is  stretched 
For  warrior’s  fall ; 

So,  weft  in  loom 
’Tis  wet  with  blood  ; 

Now  fight  foreboding, 

’Neath  friends’  swift  fingers, 

Our  grey  woof  waxeth 
With  war’s  alarms  ; 

Our  warp  blood-red 
Our  weft  corse-blue. 

‘  This  woof  is  y-woven 
With  entrails  of  men, 

1  This  warp  is  hardweighted 
With  heads  of  the  slain.  • 

Spears  blood  besprinkled 
For  spindles  we  use. 

Our  loom  ironbound 
And  arrows  our  reels  ; 

•  <  •  With  swords  for  our  shuttles 
This  war  woof  we  work. 

So  weave  we,  weird  sisters, 

Our  warwining  woof. 

‘  Wind,  we  wind  swdftly, 

Our  warwining  woof. 

When  sword  bearing  rovers 
To  banners  rush  on. 

Mind  maidens  we  spare  not 
One  life  in  the  fray ; 

We  corse-choosing  sisters 
Have  charge  of  the  slain.* 

We  trust  that  our  reader,  after  this  preliminary  notice  of  Ice¬ 
landic  history  and  Scandinavian  literature,  will  be  better  able 
to  understand  the  following  outline  of  the  Story  of  ‘  Burnt 
*  Njal.’  It  contains  two  digressions,  each  of  them  in  itself  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting,  —  the  account  of  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  Iceland,  and  a  ver]  curious  account  of  the  great 
Battle  of  Clontarf.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  writer  to  waste 
much  time  on  sentimental  reflections ;  the  story  is  full  of  many 
episodes  and  genealogies,  and  has  very  little  regard  for  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  Were  it  a  play  we  should  say  the 
scene  is  sometimes  in  Iceland,  sometimes  in  Norway,  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  sometimes  in  Dublin.  The 
tale  has  fonr  heroes.  The  first  part  ends  with  the  death  of 
Gunnar  of  Hlidiircndi,  as  the  place  is  still  called,  or  Lithend 
as  !Mr.  Dasent  renders  it.  The  second  extends  from  the  death 
of  Gunnar  to  that  of  his  friend  and  counsellor  Njal,  and  his 
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eldest  son  Skarphedinn ;  and  the  third  contains  the  history 
of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Kari  the  son-in-law  of  Njal,  for  his 
death,  and  the  final  rcconeiliation  of  the  survivors.  The  first 
part  occupies  some  twenty  years,  970-990;  the  second  twenty-, 
one  years,  990-1011 ;  the  third  six  years  from  Njal’s  burning 
to  Kari’s  return  to  Iceland.  Gunnar  is  described  not  only  as 
tall  and  strong,  but  as  an  accomplished  gladiator. 

‘  He  could  cut,  or  thrust,  or  shoot,  if  he  chose,  as  well  with  his 
left  as  with  his  right  hand,  and  he  smote  so  swiftly  with  his  sword 
that  three  seemed  to  flash  through  the  air  at  once.  He  M  as  the 
best  shot  with  the  bow  of  all  men  and  never  missed  his  mark.  He 
could  leap  more  than  his  own  height  with  all  his  M'ar>gear,  and  as 
far  backw'ards  as  forwards.  He  could  swim  like  a  seal,  and  there 
was  no  game  in  which  it  was  any  good  for  any  one  to  strive  M-ith 
him,  and  so  it  has  been  said  that  no  man  was  his  mateh.  He  M'as 
handsome  of  feature  and  fair  skinned.  His  nose  was  straight  and  a 
little  turned  up  at  the  end.  He  M’as  blue  eyed  and  bright  eyed  and 
ruddy  cheeked.  His  hair  thick,  and  of  a  good  hue,  and  hanging 
down  in  comely  curls.  The  most  courteous  of  men  M'as  he,  of  sturdy 
frame  and  strong  M’ill,  bountiful  and  gentle,  a  fast  friend,  but  hard  to 
please  when  making  them.  He  was  wealthy  in  goods.’ 

Yet  even  Gunnar  was  not  accomplished  at  all  points.  lie 
was  no  lawyer,  and  the  very  simplicity  and  generosity'  of  his 
temper  involved  him  in  quarrels  from  wliieh  a  longer  head  and 
colder  heart  would  have  kept  him  free.  These  defects  were 
well  supplied  by  his  noble  friend  Njal,  a  man  of  peace  and 
conciliation  in  an  age  of  blood  and  broil.  Here  is  his  portrait 
draM-n  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  AVe  may  observe  Njal’s 
residence  is  not  far  from  Portland  Head,  the  most  southerly 
point  in  Iceland,  on  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  land  the 
electric  telegraph. 

‘  Njal  dM'elt  at  Bergthorsknoll  in  the  land  isles ;  he  had  another 
homestead  on  Thorolfsfell.  Njal  was  wealthy  in  goods  and  handsome 
of  face :  no  beard  grew  on  his  chin.  He  was  so  great  a  laM’yer  that 
his  match  M’as  not  to  be  found.  Wise  too  he  was,  and  foreknowing 
and  forcsighted.  Of  good  counsel  and  residy  to  give  it,  and  all  that 
he  advised  men  was  sure  to  be  the  best  for  them  to  do.  Gentle  and 
generous,  he  unravelled  every  man’s  knotty  points  who  came  to  see 
him  about  them.’ 

These  men,  so  richly  endowed  with  nature’s  best  gifts,  the 
one  with  valour  and  nobleness,  the  other  with  wisdom  so  great 
that  he  was  believed  by  his  cotemporaries  to  surpass  the  or¬ 
dinary  limits  of  human  prudence,  and  to  know  the  future  ns 
well  as  the  past,  were  content  to  live  the  life  of  simple  farmers 
or  yeomen,  and  to  labour  with  their  own  hands  in  the  pursuits 
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of  pasture  and  agriculture.  There  was  no  chivalry  in  their  code 
of  honour.  They  were  both  singularly  mild  and  placable,  ever 
ready  to  aid  their  friends,  and  slow  at  least  among  that  people 
of  homicides  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Yet  neither 
wisdom  nor  valour,  nor  contented  industry,  could  protect  them 
from  being  dragged  down  by  the  same  relentless  destiny,  and 
perishing  on  their  own  hearths  by  the  hands  of  an  overpowering 
confederacy  of  enemies. 

Gunnar  first  appears  as  the  protector  of  his  first  cousin 
Unna,  who  had  divorced  herself  from  her  husband,  but  could 
not  obtain  restitution  of  her  marriage  portion.  Gunnar  sues 
the  husband  at  law,  but  not  finding  himself  at  home  at  that 
kind  of  proceeding,  enters,  what  lawyers  would  call,  a  stet  pro¬ 
cessus,  and  challenges  the  husband  to  single  combat.  The  hus¬ 
band  shrinks  from  the  encounter,  and  the  money  is  restored. 
Gunnar  then  goes  to  sea  as  a  viking  or  sea-rover,  with  as  little 
notion  of  any  evil  in  such  a  calling  as  the  Pyllan  Nestor  him¬ 
self,  when  he  asks  Telemachus  whether  he  is  a  pirate.  In 
this  pursuit  he  gains  wealth,  honour,  and  the  friendship  of  Earl 
Hacon  of  Norway.  On  his  return,  Gunnar  commits  his  first  great 
error.  He  meets  with  a  woman  ‘  wdio  had  on  a  red  kirtle,  and 

*  had  thrown  over  her  a  scarlet  cloak  trimmed  with  needlework 

*  down  to  the  w’aist.  Her  hair  came  down  to  her  waist,  and  was 

*  both  fair  and  full.’  He  was  dressed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  ring 
round  his  arm:  doubtless  they  were  a  goodly  couple.  She 
told  him  her  name  was  Hallgerda,  and  after  a  little  conversation 
he  offered  her  his  hand.  But  Hallgerda  had  a  history.  She 
had  already  been  twice  married,  and  both  her  husbands  were 
slain  by  her  foster-father — one  of  them  certainly,  and  the  other 
possibly,  by  her  instigation.  F rom  each  of  them,  however,  she 
had  received  a  blow,  no  great  provocation  in  those  rough  times. 
She  was  the  niece  of  the  very  chief  whom  Gunnar  had  challenged. 
The  truth  was  honourably  told  by  the  uncle,  but  Gunnar 
listened  to  nothing  but  his  passion,  and  the  marriage  was  com- 
jileted.  An  ominous  event  disturbed  the  wedding.  Thrain,  one  of 
the  guests,  could  not  conceal  the  obvious  admiration  with  which 
he  regarded  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Hallgerda,  and  his  wife, 
as  she  waited  at  table,  made  this  couplet  on  him ; — 

‘  Gaping  mouths  are  no  wise  good ; 

Goggle  eyes  are  in  thy  head.’ 

This  was  sufficient  cause  of  divorce.  The  scolding  wife  was 
discarded  on  the  spot,  and  Thorgerda  took  her  place  beside  her 
mother  as  the  bride  of  Thrain.  The  only  redeeming  point  in 
this  unbridled  license  of  divorce  was  that  it  was  impartially 
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meted  out  to  both  sexes ;  for  in  the  course  of  this  story  two 
instances  occur,  one  where  a  timid  and  faithless  man  is  forced 
by  a  threat  of  divorce  from  his  wife  to  undertake  a  dangerous 
lawsuit ;  and  another  where,  by  the  Sfime  means,  a  coward  is 
driven  to  take  part  in  a  very  hazardous  expedition.  The  ill- 
omened  marriage  soon  produced  evik  Hallgerda  quarrels  with 
the  Avife  of  Njal  on  a  point  of  precedence,  and  says  to  her: 

*  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  you  two ;  thou  hast 

*  hangnails  on  every  finger  and  Njal  is  beardless.’  ‘  That  is 
‘  true,’  retorted  Bergthora,  Njal’s  wife,  ‘  yet  neither  of  us  find 
‘  fault  with  the  other  for  it ;  but  Thorwald  thy  husband  was 
*not  beardless  and  yet  thou  didst  plot  his  death.’  What 
follows  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
The  two  noble  friends  refuse  to  take  up  this  woman’s  quarre’, 
but  there  was  a  species  of  female  Saturnalia  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  men  at  the  Thing,  when  the  ladies  of  Iceland 
showed  heaven  those  freaks  they  dared  not  show  their 
husbands.  Hallgerda  caused  a  thrall  of  Bergthora  to  be 
slain ;  Bergthora  retaliated,  and  the  Thing  time  of  each  year 
was  stained  by  alternate  homicides.  But  the  two  noble 
friends  stood  aloof  from  the  barbarous  rivalry  of  their  wives, 
and  paid  the  fine  for  each  death  without  any  diminution  of 
their  friendship.  At  last  Hallgerda,  still  harping  on  her 
favourite  taunt,  the  beardlessness  of  Njal,  induced  a  guest  in 
her  house  to  write  a  libellous  poem  upon  him  and  his  sons. 
There  was  something  superstitious  in  the  horror  with  which  the 
Icelanders  regarded  a  libel,  and  no  offence  was  more  surely  and 
bloodily  avenged  than  a  copy  of  satirical  verses,  or  the  setting 
up  of  a  Nid,  that  is,  an  insulting  or  indecent  figure,  or  a  horse’s 
head  on  a  pole  on  the  lands  of  another.  The  first  law  that  the 
Icelandic  parliament  made,  was  to  compel  captains  to  take  off 
the  frightful  figure-heads  of  their  ships  on  approaching  shore, 
lest  they  should  scare  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  land.  Cari¬ 
cature  and  satire  found  no  toleration  in  Iceland.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  satirist  met  with  the  fate  of  the  author  of  the  Philippics. 
His  head  was  cut  off  by  the  sons  of  Njal,  and  Gunnar  never 
asked  for  an  atonement,  although  he  did  not  refuse  one  when 
offered.  ‘  Gunnar  told  at  the  Thing,  those  bad  words  which 
‘  cost  Sigmund  his  life,  and  no  man  was  to  repeat  them  or  sing 

*  the  verses,  but  if  any  did  he  was  to  fall  without  atonement.’ 

The  next  achievement  of  Hallgerda  is  to  rob  a  neighbour, 
Otkell,  of  a  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  burn  down  a 
storehouse  to  conceal  it.  This  Avas  retaliation  to  Otkell  for 
having  refused  to  sell  hay  in  a  time  of  dearth,  when  Gunnar 
liad  exhausted  his  store  by  his  generosity.  The  manner  of 
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detecting  tlie  theft  is  curious.  Otkell  gives  i\Iord,  a  very  cun¬ 
ning  man,  three  marks  of  silver  to  discover  it.  ‘  It  is,’  says 
iMord,  ‘  the  turn  of  mind  of  all  men,  first  to  give  away  what 
‘  has  been  stolen,  if  they  have  it  in  their  keeping ;  ’  and  so  he 
sends  round  women  to  beg  at  all  the  neighbouring  houses. 
Hallgerda  gives  them  cheese,  which  is  brought  to  Otkell, 
compared  with  the  mould,  and  so  the  theft  is  detected.  Gun- 
nar  offers  compensation,  but  it  is  churlishly  refused,  till  at  last 
the  matter  is  settled  to  Gunnar’s  honour.  ‘  One  day  Gunnar 
‘  went  out  of  his  house  alone  with  a  corn  sieve  in  one  hand  and 

*  a  hand  axe  in  the  other.  He  laid  down  his  cloak  and  his  axe 

*  and  sowed  his  corn  awhile.’  Otkell  came  riding  over  the  field 
so  close  upon  Gunnar,  that  he  tore  his  ear  with  his  spur.  He 
offered  no  excuse,  but  spread  a  false  report  that  Gunnar  Avept 
from  pain.  The  result  of  this  Avas  a  battle  in  Avhich  Otkell 
fell,  and,  though  Gunnar  was  victorious,  both  in  arms  and  laAV, 
this  fight  left  behind  it  animosities  which  Avere  never  reconciled. 

The  next  scene  is  the  thoroughly  Icelandic  amusement  of  a 
horse-fight.  The  horses  Avere  taught  to  bite  each  other  like 
dogs,  with  a  man  on  each  side  to  drive  them.  ‘  Seldom  a  horse- 

*  fight  Avithout  a  quarrel,’  was  a  proverb  in  the  country,  as  Ave 
learn  from  Viga  Glum’s  Saga.  From  play  they  came  to 
earnest,  and  the  result  Avas  that  Gunnaris  horse  lost  an  eye,  and 
the  man  Avho  gave  the  blow  Avas  stricken  senseless  to  the  earth. 

*  Cut  off  the  horse’s  head,’  said  Gunnar,  ‘  he  shall  not  Ih'e  Avith 
‘  a  blemish.’  On  these  terms  the  antagonists  parted  to  meet 
again  in  an  ambush  laid  for  Gunnar’s  life.  The  same  good 
fortune  still  followed  the  arms  of  Gunnar,  and  he  slew  in  self- 
defence  many  of  his  enemies.  But  good  fortune  at  last  deserted 
him.  Although  he  had  acted  only  on  the  defensive,  and  although 
no  man  Avas  less  quarrelsome  or  bloodtliirsty,  still  the  havoc 
he  had  made  Avas  so  great  that  the  arbitrators  to  Avhose  award 
the  case  betAveen  him  and  the  relatives  of  the  slain  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  decided  that  Gunnar  should  go  abroad  for  three  years, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  might  laAvfully  fall  by  the  hands 
of  the  kinsmen  of  those  Avhom  he  had  slain. 

Now  comes  his  second  great  error.  It  is  thus  told  :  ‘  Gunnar 
‘  threAV  his  arms  round  each  of  the  household,  and  every  one  of 
‘  them  Avent  out  of  doors  Avith  him.  He  leans  on  the  butt  of  his 
‘  spear  and  leaps  into  the  saddle,  and  he  and  his  brother  ride 
‘  aAvay.  Gunnar’s  horse  tripped  and  threw  him  off.  He  turned 
‘  Avith  his  face  up  towards  the  Lithe,  and  the  homestead  at 
‘  Lithend,  and  said,  “  Fair  is  the  Lithe;  it  has  never  seemed  to 
‘  “  me  so  fair;  the  fields  are  Avhite  to  harvest,  and  the  homemead 
‘  “  is  moAvn,  and  now  I  will  ride  back  home  and  not  fare  abroad 
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‘**at  all.*”  It  was  Ulysses  rejecting  the  offer  of  Calypso. 

Gunnar  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  his  enemies  determined  to 
attack  him.  ^lord,  his  envious  neighbour,  the  spy,  the  slan¬ 
derer,  and  the  traitor,  who  was  to  keep  watch  on  his  motions, 
reported  to  his  confederates  that  all  his  people  were  absent  hay¬ 
making,  and  that  he,  his  wife,  and  bis  mother  were  alone  in  the 
house.  Gunnar  woke  in  his  hall,  and  heard  the  howl  of  his 
death-smitten  hound.  *  Thou  hast  been  sorgly  treated,  my  foster- 
‘  ling,’  said  he,  ‘  and  this  warning  is  so  meant  that  our  deaths 

*  will  not  be  far  apart.’  He  defends  himself  nobly  witK  his  bow, 
and  kills  two  of  his  assailants  who  venture  within  reach  of  his 
arm,  but  one  of  them  before  his  death  is  able  to  cut  his  bow¬ 
string.  Then  Gunnar  said  to  Hallgenla,  *  Give  me  two  locks 
^of  thy  hair.’  *  Does  aught  lie  on  it?’  she  says.  *  My  life  lies 

*  on  it,’  he  says;  ‘for  they  will  never  come  to  close  quarters 

*  with  me,  if  I  can  keep  them  off  witl>  my  bow.’  ‘  Well,’  she 
says,  ‘  now  I  can  call  to  thy  mind  that  slap  on  the  face  that 

*  thou  gavest  me  about  Otkell’s  cheese,  and  I  care  never  a  whit 
‘  whether  thou  boldest  out  a  long  while  or  a  short.’  This  inci¬ 
dent  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  songs  of  the  Faroe  Isles.  Mord, 
the  traitor,  wished  them  to  burn  the  house  over  his  head,  but 
these  men,  who  did  not  shrink  from  midnight  assassination,  had 
their  point  of  honour,  and  though  they  would  slay,  would  not 
condescend  to  burn.  At  last,  after  wounding  sixteen,  and  kill¬ 
ing  two,  Gunnar  was  killed.  Gizur,  the  leader  of  his  foes,  asked 
for  earth  to  bury  his  two  dead  men.  ‘  All  the  more  willingly,’ 
said  Gunnar’s  mother,  ‘  because  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  I  had 
‘  to  grant  it  to  all  of  you.’  ‘  It  must  be  forgiven  thee,’  he  said, 

‘  for  thou  hast  had  a  great  loss.’  He  would  not  suffer  the  house 
to  be  plundered. 

This  took  place  A.r>.  990.  Njal  survived  his  friend  twenty- 
four  years :  a  turbulent  period,  for  his  own  prediction  was  ac¬ 
complished,  that  as  soon  as  Gunnar  was  dead  and  gone,  strife 
would  turn  towards  his  own  sons.  As  a  man  of  action  Skar- 
phedinn  now  takes  the  place  of  Gunnar.  He  is  considered  the 
perfect  type  of  the  ancient  Icelandic  character ;  ‘  Bold  and 
‘  dauntless,  with  a  great  flow  of  words  and  a  quick  utterance, 

‘  a  good  scald  too,  but  for  the  most  part  he  kept  himself  well  in 

*  hand,  (or  as  we  should  rather  render  it,)  for  a  long  while  able 
‘to  command  himself.’  AVe  are  not  about  to  follow  him  in 
detail  through  his  exploits.  He  avenged  the  death  of  Gunnar, 
and  on  one  occasion  leaped  across  a  river  on  to  a  piece  of  slip¬ 
pery  ice,  guarded  by  eight  of  his  enemies,  and  ‘  does  not  check 
‘  his  course,  but  rushes  still  onwards  with  a  slide.  The  sheet  of 
‘  ice  was  very  slipi)ery,  and  he  went  as  fast  as  a  bird  flies.  Thrain 

> 
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*  was  just  about  to  put  on  his  helmet,  and  now  Skarphedinn  bears 

*  down  upon  him,  and  clove  him  down  to  the  teeth.’  Njal  adopted 
as  his  foster  child  Ilauskuld,  the  son  of  Thrain  and  Thorgerda, 
the  lady  who  was  married  in  such  a  hurry  at  .the  marriage  feast  of 
Gunnar.  He  brought  him  up  in  his  house,  and  loved  him  better 
than  any  of  his  sons.  He  wished  to  marry  the  niece  of  Flosi, 
a  mighty  chief,  whose  name  is  still  memorable  in  Iceland,  but 
the  maiden  was  proud»as  well  as  fair,  and  would  marry  no  one 
who  was  not  a  priest  or  leader  of  men.  At  this  time  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  the  established  religion  of  Iceland,  and  the  office  of 
priest  Iiad  become  purely  secular,  comprising  within  itself  some¬ 
thing  of  the  duties  of  a  judge,  a  sheriff,  and  the  elected  leader 
of  a  clan.  These  offices  were  bought  and  sold  like  judgeships 
in  the  old  French  parliaments,  but  there  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  no  priesthood  in  the  market.  On  this,  the  wise  and  good 
Njal  contrived  something  which  sounds,  to  English  ears  very 
like  a  job.  As  no  priesthood  was  vaeant  he  determined  to 
create  one.  He  is  accused  by  the  writer  of  the  Saga  of  i)ur- 
poscly  embroiling  suits,  so  that  people,  wearied  out  by  techni¬ 
calities,  were  on  the  point,  as  they  expressed  it,  of  seeking  their 
rights  with  point  and  edge.  To  remedy  this,  he  proposed  to 
found  the  Fifth  Court,  mentioned  before,  which  should  be  a  court 
of  appeal  when  the  judges  below  were  not  unanimous,  and 
should  take  cognizance  of  all  perjuries,  briberies,  and  contempts 
of  the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  to  fill  this  court  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  appoint  new  priests,  of  whom  Hauskuld,  his  foster 
child,  should  be  one.  The  court  was  established,  the  priesthood 
obtained,  and  the  proud  maiden  no  longer  refused  to  be  Haus- 
kuld’s  bride. 

Mord,  the  traitor,  saw  this  proceeding  with  much  disgust. 
He  himself  was  a  priest,  but  his  men  deserted  him  in  order  to 
enrol  themselves  under  the  gentle  and  popular  Hauskuld. 
Bursting  with  envy,  he  laid  a  plan  for  revenge  worthy  of  lago 
himself.  He  determined  that  the  sons  of  Njal  should  slay 
Ilauskuld,  and  thus  avenge  him  of  his  rival,  while  he  trusted 
that  Flosi  and  his  friends  would  have  influence  enough  to  take 
condign  vengeance,  on  the  sons  of  Njal,  the  author  of  the  new 
priesthood.  The  sons  of  Njal  were  made  to  believe  that 
Hauskuld  meditated  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  death  of  his 
father  Thrain.  They  fell  upon  him  and  slew  him,  as  he  was 
sowing  his  corn  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  sieve  in 
the  other.  His  last  words  were,  *  God  help  me,  and  forgive 
‘  you.’  The  traitors’  work  was  effectually  done.  The  sons  of 
Njal  sought  aid  from  many  chiefs,  but,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  found  few  willing  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  so  gi’eat 
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and  unprovoked  a  crime.  Njal  now  felt  the  evil  results  of 
that  feebleness  of  character  which  had  rendered  him  unable  to 
assert  the  due  authority  of  a  husband  over  his  wife  or  of  a  parent 
over  his  children.  Still  a  settlement  for  the  slaughter  was 
awarded  and  agreed  upon,  and  the  money  actually  paid  down, 
when  a  fierce  altercation  took  place  between  Flosi  and  Skar- 
phedinn,  which  ended  by  Flosi’s  declaring  that  either  Haus- 
kuld  should  fall  unatoned,  or  he  would  have  vengeance  on 
him.  A  hundred  and  twenty  men  met  in  the  Great  Kift  at 
Thingvalla,  chose  Flosi  tlieir  leader,  vowed  vengeance  against 
Njal’s  sons,  and  agreed  that  any  one  who  fixiled  them  should 
lose,  as  they  expressed  it,  nothing  but  his  life. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  residence  of  Njal,  on  a 
Monday  evening  in  August  a.t>.  1011.  There  are  present, 
Njal,  his  three  sons,  Kari,  his  son-in-law,  his  wife,  and  other 
women.  After  a  short  skirmish,  the  men,  at  Njal’s  desire,  retire 
within  the  house,  sorely  against  Skarphedinn’s  will,  for  he  said, 
*  My  father  is  fey,  but  I  may  as  well  honour  him  in  this  by 
‘  being  burnt  along  with  him.’ 

‘  Now  they  took  fire  and  made  a  great  pile  before  the  doors.  Then 
Skarphedinn  said,  “  What,  lads!  are  ye  lighting  a  fire  or  are  ye  taking 
to  cooking?”  “So  it  shall  be,”  answered  Gnini  Gunnar's  son; 
“  and  thou  shall  not  need  to  be  better  done.”  “  Thou  repayest  me,” 
said  Skarphedinn,  “  as  one  may  look  for  from  the  man  that  thou  art.  I 
avenged  thy  father,  and  thou  settest  most  store  by  that  duty  which 
is  farthest  from  thee.”  Tlien  the  wonuMi  threw  whey  on  the  fire  and 
quenched  it  as  fast  as  they  lit  it.  Some  too  brought  water  or  slops. 
T'hen  Kol,  Thorstein’s  son,  said  to  Flosi,  “  A  plan  comes  into  my 
mind  ;  I  have  seen  a  loft  over  tiie  hall  among  the  crosstrees,  and  we 
will  put  the  fire  in  there  and  light  it  with  the  vetch  stack  that  stands 
just  above  the  house.”  Then  they  took  the  vetch  stack  and  set  fire 
to  it,  and  they  who  were  inside  were  not  aware  of  it  till  the  whole 
hall  w'as  a  blaze  over  their  heads. 

‘  Then  Flosi  and  his  men  made  a  great  pile  before  each  of  the 
doors,  and  then  the  women  folk  who  were  inside  began  to  weep  and 
to  wail.  Njal  spoke  to  them  and  said,  “  Keep  up  your  hearts  nor 
utter  shrieks,  for  this  is  but  a  pa-sing  storm  and  it  will  be  long 
before  ye  have  anotiier  such  ;  and  put  your  faith  in  God  and  believe 
that  he  is  so  merciful  that  he  will  not  let  us  burn  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next.”  Such  words  of  comfort  had  he  for  them  all,  and  others 
still  more  strong.  Now  the  whole  house  began  to  blaze.  Then  Njal 
went  to  the  door  and  said,  “  Is  Flosi  so  near  that  he  can  hear  my 
voice?”  Flosi  said  that  he  could  hear  it.  “  Wilt  thou,”  said  Njal, 
“take  an  atonement  from  my  sons,  or  allow  any  men  to  go  out?”  “  I 
will  not,”  answers  Flosi,  “  take  any  atonement  from  thj-  sons,  and 
now  our  dealings  shall  come  to  an  end  once  for  all,  and  I  will  not 
stir  from  this  S2)ot  till  they  are  all  dead ;  but  I  will  allow  the  women 
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and  children  and  house-carles  to  go  out,”  Then  Njal  went  into  the 
house  and  said  to  the  folk,  “  Now  all  those  must  go  out  to  whom 
leave  is  given  ;  and  so  go  thou  out,  Thorhalla  Asgrim’s  daughter,  and 
all  the  people  also  with  thee  who  may.”  Then  Thorhalla  said,  “This 
is  another  parting  between  me  and  Helgi  than  I  thought  of  a  while 
ago ;  but  still  I  will  egg  on  my  father  and  brothers  to  avenge  this 
manscathe  which  is  wrought  here.”  “Go,  and  good  go  with  thee,” 
said  Njal,  “  for  thou  art  a  brave  woman.”  After  that  she  went  out 
and  much  folk  with  her.  Then  Asbrid  of  Dcepback  said  to  Helgi, 
Njal’s  son,  “  Come  thou  out  with  me,  and  I  will  throw  a  woman's 
cloak  over  thee,  and  tire  thy  head  with  a  kerchief.”  He  spoke  against 
it  at  f.rst,  but  at  last  he  did  so  at  the  prayer  of  others.  So  .^brid 
wrapped  the  kerchief  round  Ilclgi’s  head,  butThorhilda  Skarphedinn’s 
wife  threw  the  cloak  over  him,  and  he  went  out  between  them.  And 
then  Thorgerda,  Njal’s  daughter,  and  Helga  her  sister,  and  many 
other  folk,  w'cnt  out  too.  But  when  Helgi  came  out  Flosi  said, 
“  That  is  a  tall  woman  and  broad  across  the  shoulders  that  went 
yonder,  take  her  and  hold  her.”  But  when  Helgi  heard  that,  he  cast 
away  the  cloak.  He  had  got  his  sword  under  his  arm  and  hewed  at 
a  man,  and  the  blow  fell  on  his  shitdd  and  cut  off  the  point  of  it  and 
the  man’s  legs  as  well.  Then  Flosi  came  up  and  hewed  at  Helgi’s 
neck  and  took  off  his  hc.ad  at  a  stroke.  Then  Flosi  went  to  the  door 
and  called  out  to  Nj.al  and  said  he  would  speak  with  him  and  Berg- 
thora.  Now  Njal  does  so;  and  Flosi  said,  “  I  wdll  offer  thee.  Master 
Njal,  leave  to  go  out,  for  it  is  unworthy  that  thou  shouldest  burn  in¬ 
doors.”  “  I  will  not  go  out,”  said  Njal,  “  for  I  am  an  old  man  and 
little  fitted  to  avenge  my  sons,  but  I  will  not  live  in  shame.”  Then 
Flosi  said  to  Bergthora,  “  Come  thou  out,  housewife,  for  I  will  for 
no  sake  burn  thee  indoors.”  “  I  was  given  .aw'ay  to  Njal  young,” 
said  Bergthora,  “  and  1  have  promised  him  this,  that  we  would  both 
share  the  same  fate.”  After  that  they  both  went  back  into  the  house. 
“  What  counsel  shall  we  now  take?”  said  Bergthora.  “  We  will  go 
to  our  bed,”  says  Njal,  “  and  lay  us  down  ;  I  have  long  been  eager 
for  rest.”  Then  she  said  to  the  boy,  Thord  Kari’s  son,  “  Thee  will  I 
take  out  and  thou  shalt  not  burn  in  here.”  “  Thou  hast  promised 
me  this,  grandmother,”  says  the  boy,  “  that  we  should  never  part  so 
long  as  I  wished  to  be  with  thee  ;  but  methinks  it  is  much  better  to 
die  with  thee  and  Njal  than  to  live  after  you.”  Then  she  bore  the 
boy  to  her  bed,  and  Njal  spoke  to  his  steward  and  said,  “  Now  shalt 
thou  see  where  we  lay  us  down  and  how  I  lay  us  out,  for  I  mean  not 
to  stir  an  inch  hence  whether  ret‘k  or  burning  smart  me,  and  so  thou 
wilt  be  able  to  guess  where  to  look  for  our  bones.”  He  said  he  would 
do  so.  There  had  been  an  ox  slaughtered,  and  the  hide  lay  there. 
Njal  told  the  steward  to  spread  the  hide  over  them,  and  ho  did  so. 
So  there  they  lay  down  both  of  them  in  their  bed,  and  put  the  boy 
between  them.  Then  they  signed  themselves  and  the  boy  with  the 
cross,  and  gave  over  their  souls  into  God’s  hand,  and  that  was  the 
last  word  that  men  heard  them  utter.  Then  the  steward  took  the 
hide  and  spread  it  over  them,  and  went  out  afterwards.  Kettle-of- 
the-Mark  caught  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  out ;  he  asked  care- 
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fully  after  his  father-in-law,  Njal,  but  the  steward  told  him  the 
whole  truth.  Then  Kettle  said,  “  Great  grief  hath  been  sent  on  us 
when  we  have  had  to  share  such  ill  luck  together.”  Skarphedinn  saw 
how  his  fatlier  laid  him  down,  and  how  he  laid  himself  out,  and  then 
he  said,  “  Our  father  goes  early  to  bed,  and  that  is  what  was  to  be 
looked  for,  for  he  is  an  old  man.”  Then  Skarphedinn,  and  Kari,  and 
Grim  caught  the  brands  as  fast  as  they  dropped  down,  and  hurled 
them  out  at  them ;  but  they  caught  them  all  as  they  flew  and  sent 
them  back  again.  Then  Flosi  bade  them  cease  shooting,  “  Fur  all 
feats  of  arms  will  go  hard  with  us  when  we  deal  with  them,  ye  may 
well  wait  till  the  fire  overcomes  them.”  So  they  do  that  and  shoot 
no  more.  Then  the  great  beams  out  of  the  roof  began  to  fall,  and 
Skarphedinn  said,  “  Now  must  my  father  be  dead,  and  I  have  neither 
heard  groan  nor  cough  from  him.”  Then  they  went  to  the  end  of 
the  hall,  and  there  had  fallen  down  a  cross-beam  inside  which  was 
much  burnt  in  the  middle.  Kari  spoke  to  Skarphedinn  and  said, 
“Leap  thou  out  here  and  I  will  help  thee  to  do  so,  and  I  will  leap 
out  after  thee,  and  then  we  shall  both  get  away  if  we  set  about  it  so, 
for  hitherward  blows  all  the  smoke.”  “  Thou  shalt  leap  first,”  said 
Skarphedinn,  “  but  I  will  leap  straightway  on  thy  heels.”  “  That  is 
not  wise,”  says  Kari,  “  for  I  can  get  out  well  enough  elsewhere, 
though  it  does  not  come  about  here.”  “  I  will  not  do  that,”  says 
Skarphedinn ;  “  leap  thou  out  first ;  but  I  will  leap  after  thee  at 
once.”  “  It  is  bidden  to  every  man,”  says  Kari,  “  to  seek  to  save  his 
life  while  he  has  a  choice,  and  I  will  do  so  now;  but  still  this  parting 
of  ours  w’ill  be  in  such  wise  that  we  shall  never  see  one  another 
more  ;  for  if  I  leap  out  of  the  fire  I  shall  have  no  mind  to  leap  back 
into  the  fire  to  thee,  and  then  each  of  us  will  have  to  fare  his  own 
way.”  “  It  joys  me,  brother-in-law,”  says  Skarphedinn,  “  to  think 
that  if  thou  gettest  away  thou  wilt  avenge  me.”  Then  Kari  took  up 
a  blazing  bench  in  his  hand  and  runs  up  along  the  cross-beam  ;  then 
he  hurls  the  bench  out  at  the  roof,  and  it  fell  among  who  were  out¬ 
side.  Then  they  ran  away,  and  by  that  time  all  Kari’s  upper  clothing 
and  his  hair  were  a  blaze ;  then  he  threw  himself  down  from  the 
roof,  and  so  crept  along  w’ith  the  smoke.  Then  one  man  said  who 
was  nearest,  “  Was  that  a  man  that  leapt  out  at  the  roof  ?”  “Far 
from  it,”  says  another,  “  more  likely  it  was  Skarphedinn  who  hurled  a 
firebrand  at  us.”  After  that  they  had  no  more  mistrust.  Kari  ran 
till  he  came  to  a  stream,  and  then  he  threw  himself  down  into  it, 
and  so  quenched  the  fire  on  him.  After  that  he  ran  along  under 
shelter  of  the  smoke  into  a  hollow,  and  rested  him  there ;  and  that 
has  since  been  called  Kari’s  Hollow.’ 

Thus  died  the  wise  and  peaceful  Njal  the  death  as  he  himself 
foretold,  which  men  would  least  think.  The  tale  draws  towards 
a  conclusion.  There  was  a  lawsuit  for  the  burning  at  the  Thing 
next  year,  and  much  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  the  pleaders. 
Strange  to  say,  the  traitor  Mord,  who  had  been  at  the  slaying 
of  Gunnar  and  Hauskuld,  and  whose  deeply  laid  villany  was 
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the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Njal  and  his  family,  conducted 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  while  Eyolf,  a  great  lawyer  from 
the  North,  was  retained  for  the  defence  by  the  secret  gift  of  a 
gold  bracelet,  which  Mr.  Dasent  estimates  as  worth  about  64/. 
The  fee  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  died  unatoned  for  his  unfair¬ 
ness  and  wrongfulness  in  taking  money  to  plead  a  cause.  The 
leading  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  Tborhall,  is  confined  to  his 
tent  by  an  ulcer  in  his  foot.  At  last,  after  infinite  subtleties 
and  chicaneries,  Mord,  either  purposely  or  inadvertently,  tried 
his  case  before  forty-two  judges  instead  of  thirty-six.  The 
slip  was  fatal,  and  all  chance  of  legal  redress  for  the  murder  of 
Njal  and  his  wife  was  gone.  As  soon  as  Thorhall,  the  leading 
counsel,  heard  this,  he  expeditiously  cured  his  ulcer  by  driving 
his  spear  through  his  foot,  and  commenced  an  onslaught  on 
Flosi  and  his  friends  which  was  only  parted  when  the  avengers 
of  Njal  had  slain  as  many  of  their  antagonists  as  they  could 
reasonably  afibrd  to  pay  for.  Then  reconciliations  were  entered 
into  and  atonements  made  ;  but  there  was  one  man  who  refused 
to  be  reconciled.  Kari  had  not  forgotten  his  leap  from  the 
burning  house,  his  solemn  promise  to  avenge  his  kindred,  and 
the  death  of  his  only  son.  With  indefatigable  diligence  he 
tracked  out  and  slew  thirteen  of  the  burners,  another  he  killed 
at  the  board  of  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  another,  Kol,  son 
of  Thorstein,  who  set  the  stack  of  vetches  on  fire,  in  Wales. 
His  thirst  for  vengeance  was  now  satisfied.  He  received  abso¬ 
lution  from  the  Pope,  returned  to  Iceland,  was  shipwrecked 
near  Flosi’s  house,  and  was  received  by  him  in  all  hospitality 
and  kindness.  Fifteen  more  of  Flosi’s  men  fell  in  the  Battle 
of  Clontarf. 

The  first  thought  that  will  strike  a  modem  reader  on  rising 
from  the  perusal  of  this  dreadful  and  deeply  interesting  story 
will  be.  Can  these  things  be  true  ?  is  it  possible  that  there  can 
have  existed  a  state  of  society  far  removed  from  mere  barbarism, 
where  Christianity  was  professed  and  believed,  where  law  existed 
and  was  administered  by  elective  magistrates ;  where  veracity, 
manliness,  and  straightforwardness  were  held  in  high  esteem; 
where  literature  was  cultivated  and  art  by  no  means  unknown, 
and  yet  where  such  men  as  Gunnar  and  Njal  could  meet  with 
such  a  fate  as  overtook  them  both  ?  As  far  as  antecedent  pro¬ 
bability  is  concerned,  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  main 
incidents  of  the  story.  Grant  a  state  of  society  in  which  all 
rights  were  based  on  the  right  of  private  war,  and  all  remedies 
for  wrong  might  be  set  aside  at  pleasure  in  favour  of  this  ori¬ 
ginal  and  inalienable  privilege ;  where  revenge  was  sacred  and 
the  smallest  and  greatest  wrong  might  alike  be  punished  with 
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death ;  where  the  crime  of  one  kinsman  might  be  avenged  by 
the  death  of  another ;  where,  though  there  was  law,  there  was 
no  executive,  and  though  there  were  courts  of  justice,  there  was 
not  even  a  constable  as  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  we  can 
conceive  conjunctures  arising  in  which  the  valour  of  the  brave 
and  the  prudence  of  the  wise  might  be  alike  unable  to  save  them 
from  destruction.  But  before  we  can  accept  this  story  as  true, 
we  must,  in  this  critical  and  sceptical  age,  do  much  more  than 
show  that  in  its  principal  facts  it  is  not  incredible,  and  that  it 
was  reduced  into  writing  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  of 
the  last  events  which  it  records.  The  story  ends  about  the  year 
A.D.  1017,  and  we  know  from  the  Sturlunga  Saga  that  it  was 
written  down  before  the  year  1200.  It  is  a  suspicious  circum¬ 
stance  that  our  knowledge  of  Icelandic  affairs  grows  clearer  as 
we  enter  upon  times  remote  from  the  historic  age.  Except  the 
biography  of  bishops,  we  know  comparatively  little  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  history  of  Iceland  from  the  end  of  the  Njala  to  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Sturla,  the  father  of  Snorri,  estab¬ 
lished  the  preeminence  of  the  Sturlungs,  which  lasted  under  him 
and  his  sons  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Beading  the  Saga  by 
this  light,  we  are  very  forcibly  reminded  of  the  family  legends 
of  ancient  Rome,  and  can  even  trace  a  desire  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  this  influential  family  by  presenting  Snorri,  the  priest, 
one  of  their  ancestors,  in  an  exceedingly  favourable  light,  as 
regards  the  transactions  at  the  Thing  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  burning  of  Njal.  There  is  a  tempting  analogy 
between  the  early  times  of  Iceland  and  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  the  transactions  of  which  are  minutely  described  in 
the  Homeric  poems;  whereas  from  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
historic  period  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  most 
meagre  and  imperfect  information  up  to  the  period  of  the 
expulsion  from  Athens  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus. 

Then  there  arc  many  things  in  the  Saga  which  we  cannot 
possibly  believe.  We  have  not,  as  in  many  Icelandic  tales, 
stories  of  ghosts  walking  the  earth  and  entering  into  conflict  with 
the  living,  but  Gunnar  and  Skarphedinn  are  both  represented  as 
singing  songs  after  their  death.  Swan,  the  wizard,  defeats  an  ex¬ 
pedition  sent  against  him,  by  a  magic  fog  and  darkness.  Almost 
every  encounter  is  foreshown  by  dreams,  and  every  great  event 
by  portents.  A  black  man,  on  a  grey  horse,  within  a  fiery  ring 
in  the  sky,  foreshows  the  burning  of  Njal ;  and  a  terrible  dream 
reveals  to  Flosi  the  death  of  his  companions,  who  are  called 
upon  by  the  minister  of  Fate,  just  as  the  roll  of  those  who  are 
to  be  slain  at  Flodden  is  called  at  dead  of  night  from  Edinburgh 
Cross,  in  the  fifth  canto  of  ‘  Marmion.’  It  may,  however,  bo 
truly  said  that  these  incidents  do  not  detract  from  the  credit 
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of  other  parts  of  the  story,  but  only  show  that  it  was  written 
by  a  person  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  in  such  super¬ 
natural  interventions  and  appearances ;  just  as  the  relation  of 
dialogues  in  Herodotus  and  in  this  very  story,  at  which  no 
one  could  have  been  present  to  record  them,  is  only  a  simple 
and  artless  way  of  telling  a  stoiy,  and  by  no  means  deliberately 
and  intentionally  false.  Hut,  unfortunately,  supernatural  stories 
are  not  merely  ornaments,  but  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
structure  of  the  story  itself.  Thus  Njal’s  prediction  that  it 
would  go  hard  with  Gunnar  if  he  slew  two  men  of  the  same 
family  becomes  known,  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  Saga,  to  Gun- 
nar’s  enemies,  who  accomplish  his  ruin  by  contriving  that  the 
prediction  shall  be  verified ;  and  Earl  Hacon’s  power  of  second 
sight  was  the  very  means  by  which  he  ascertained  that  Thrain 
had  carried  off  his  outlaw  Ilrapp,  and  the  cause  of  his  attack  upon 
the  sons  of  Njal,  upon  which  turns  the  death  of  Thrain,  the 
suspicion  of  Hauskuld’s  intended  revenge,  his  death,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  Njal  and  his  whole  race.  Nor  can  we 
believe,  with  all  rcsiwjct  for  the  prowess  of  the  fearless  Gunnar, 
that  being  attacked  alone  by  eight  men,  he  kills  four  with  his 
own  hand  and  other  four  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  who 
comes  up  during  the  fight.  AVe  might  treat  this  as  mere  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  when  we  find  that  these  manslaughters  are  paid 
for  by  Gunnar  at  the  Thing  with  as  much  exactness  as  a  trades¬ 
man’s  bill,  we  find  it  difiicult  indeed  to  separate  between  the 
exaggeration  and  the  substance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  this 
remark  or  to  extend  it  to  the  feats  of  Kari,  which  are  scarcely 
within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  We 
think  that  thei'C  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Saga  really  existed.  The  long  evenings  of  an 
Icelandic  winter  gave  peculiar  facilities  and  temptations  to  the 
preservation  of  traditions  and  pedigrees  among  a  race  which 
seems  to  have  had  little  taste  for  music  and  no  Demodocus  or 
Phemius  to  while  away  much  involuntary  leisure.  In  these 
pedigrees  the  actors  in  the  Njala  form  a  link.  They  correspond 
with  those  given  in  the  Landnama  or  Doomsday  Book  of  Ice¬ 
land,  which  gives  the  history  of  the  colonisation  of  the  island 
and  the  name,  descent,  and  descendants  of  each  colonist,  though 
there  is  just  as  much  discrepancy  as  would  be  expected  in  two 
independent  but  substantially  true  traditions.  The  fact  men¬ 
tioned  above,  that  the  Icelanders  were  nobly  descended,  and 
took  a  pride  in  their  ancestors  who  had  been  kings,  jarls,  or 
lords,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  these  per¬ 
manent  records.  The  distances  and  natural  features  of  the 
country  arc  found,  allowing  for  volcanic  changes,  to  be  strictly 
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correct ;  but  this  only  proves  that  the  writer  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  scene  of  the  story,  which  was  indeed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Oddi,  the  residence  of  the  mighty  John  Loptson,  the 
great  patron  of  literature  at  the  time  when  the  tale  was  reduced 
to  writing.  Historical  personages  are  introduced,  such  as  Hacon, 
Gunnhillda,  Harold  the  son  of  Gorra,  Eric,  and  Gudbrand, 
all  speaking  and  acting  in  keeping  with  their  historic  character. 
But  a  similar  argument  might  be  employed  to  set  up  the  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  of  Quentin  Durwai^,  Ivanhoe,  or  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  Nigel.  At  the  same  time  these  observations  place 
the  truth  of  the  Njala  on  a  higher  footing  than  that  of  the 
Homeric  Poems ;  since  it  both  introduces  historical  characters, 
treats  of  persons  and  families  that  really  existed,  and  is  separated 
by  a  iMjriod  of  time,  considerable  indeed,  yet  perfectly  well 
known  and  ascertained,  from  the  epoch  when  it  first  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  written  narrative.  From  such  an  investigation 
it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  very  sweeping  or  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion.  Many  of  the  facts  of  the  tale  —  such  as  the  heroic 
death  of  Gunnar,  and  the  burning  of  Njal  —  are  mentioned  in 
the  venerable  Landnaina,  and  these  arc  matters  whose  substan¬ 
tial  truth  Ave  cannot  doubt.  They  were  connected  Avith  the 
change  of  faith  and  with  the  destinies  of  many  families  Avhich 
afterwards  flourished  in  Iceland.  From  all  this  Bishop  ^Muller, 
the  author  of  the  excellent  Saga  Bibliothek,  or  abridgment  of 
the  Sagas,  concludes  that  the  grounds  of  the  credibility  of  the 
story  cannot  be  rejected.  We  cannot  go  so  far,  but  content 
ourselves  Avith  the  belief  that  the  persons  of  the  tale  really 
existed  ;  that  the  pedigrees  arc  substantially  correct ;  that  the 
leading  events  took  place  soincAvliat  in  the  Avay  described, 
though  disfigured  by  numerous  alterations  and  additions ;  and 
that  if  Ave  are  in  so  doubtful  a  matter  to  distinguish  betAveen 
difterent  degrees  of  credibility,  Ave  shall  do  wisely  to  yield 
more  belief  to  those  portions  of  the  narrative  Avhere  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Iceland  than  Avherc  it  is  laid  in  Norway ;  and  to 
view  facts  alleged  to  have  happened  in  remote  places  and 
among  fcAV  persons,  Avith  more  jealousy  than  the  details  of  a 
laAvsuit  pleaded  in  j)ublic,  or  facts  so  notorious,  and  therefore 
so  controvertible  if  false,  as  the  great  battle  at  the  Allthing. 

Considered  as  a  picture  of  manners,  customs,  and  characters, 
the  Njala  has  a  merit  equal  in  our  eyes  to  that  of  the  Homeric 
Poems  themselves.  To  the  sublimity,  the  variety,  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  the  inimitable  grace,  the  playful  fancy,  the  glorious  ima¬ 
gination  of  Homer,  the  rude  Icelandic  story-teller  can  make 
no  pretension  ;  but  his  characters  are  far  more  sharply  defined 
and  supported  with  much  more  variety  and  spirit ;  the  rugged 
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nature  that  surrounded  hiui  enlisted  little  of  his  thoughts  or 
his  sympathies :  his  whole  attention  was  ri vetted  on  Man  ;  and 
Man  he  drew  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  heroes  are  not 
the  brave  Gyas  and  the  brave  Cloantlms ;  they  are  individuals 
whose  feelings,  passions,  and  qualities  have  been  set  down 
when  first  introduced  to  the  reader  with  the  minuteness  of  an 
inventory.  He  who  would  know  these  must  read  the  Saga  itself ; 
but  we  wish  before  we  part  from  it,  to  draw  attention  to  some  of 
the  inferences  it  presents  as  to  the  state  of  life  and  manners  in 
Iceland  at  the  period  when  England  was  little  better  than  a 
den  of  robbers,  and  Europe  was  sleeping  in  that  deadly  lethargy 
which  she  only  shook  off  in  order  to  plunge  into  the  heroic 
madness  of  the  Crusades. 

The  religion  of  the  Icelander  seems  to  us  to  have  sat  very 
lightly  uj)on  him.  He  had  a  matter-of-fact  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  considered  Thor,  or  Freyr,  or  iJCjordr,  as  a  friend 
who  was  bound  to  repay  in  substantial  assistance  the  sacrifices 
he  received.  If  the  assistance  was  not  rendered,  the  Icelander 
was  apt  to  invent  a  religion  for  himself ;  that  is,  to  trust,  as 
it  was  expressed,  to  his  own  might  and  main.  There  was  not 
Avanting  among  them  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  divine  will 
like  that  of  Achilles,  when  he  tells  Apollo  (II.  xxii.  20.) 
H  a  avtaaifiJ]v  si  fioi  Bwafiis  ye  irapeir).  Thus  Egill,  in  his 
ode  on  the  loss  of  his  son  who  was  drowned,  says :  —  ‘  Rudely 
‘  hath  Ran  (the  goddess  of  the  sea)  rushed  on  me.  She  has 
‘  slit  the  bond  of  my  race.  Knowest  thou  that  had  I  drawn 
‘  my  sword  in  this  cause,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  the 
‘  ale  smith  ((Egir,  who  brews  ale  for  the  gods).  If  I  might  fight 
‘  against  thee,  gladly  would  I  go  an  adversary  to  the  bride  of 
‘  (Egir  (Ran).’  These  men  were  fatalists,  but  their  fatalism 
seems  only  to  have  extended  to  the  single  subject  of  death.  They 
believed  that  death  operated  a  change  before  as  well  as  after  it 
took  place  ;  that  a  man  became  Feigr, ‘fey  ’ —  that  is,  dead  — 
before  his  death ;  that  death  cast  a  shadow  before  it  so  as  to 
benumb  or  destroy  the  mind  before  the  body.  Thus  Skarphedinn 
thinks  Njal’s  counsel  to  go  into  the  house  not  to  be  followed, 
because  he  is  fey ;  for  the  board  and  the  meat  upon  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  covered  with  blood  ;  and  Flosi  sails  in  a  leaky  ship 
in  stormy  weather,  because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  old  and 
the  fey.  Had  the  Icelanders  reasoned  thus  in  all  things,  they 
would  have  been  the  most  inert  and  useless,  instead  of  the  most 
energetic  of  men ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  this  fiitalism  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  their  own  death,  and  while  it  diminished  the 
incentives  to  cowardice,  it  did  nothing  to  impair  the  motives 
of  bravery.  They  were  happily  illogical.  They  saw  that  if 
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they  were  not  fey  they  must  live,  and  that  if  they  were  fey  they 
must  die:  but  they  never  extended  this  reasoning  to  their 
antagonists,  but  took  as  active  means  for  their  destruction  as 
if  with  their  death  destiny  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  Suitors  of  Penelope  are  described  as  *  fey,’  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  Odyssey,  345.  Thus  rendered  by  Pope :  — 

*  A  mirthful  frenzy  seized  the  fated  crowd ; 

The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud  ; 

Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  survey. 

In  each  discoloured  vase  the  viands  lay; 

Then  down  each  cheek  tlie  tears  spontaneous  flow. 

And  sudden  sighs  precede  approaching  woe.’ 

The  system  of  law  and  society  which  prevailed  among  these 
Icelanders  was  not  so  much  founded  on  any  superiority  of 
might  over  right  as  on  the  belief  that  they  were  identical. 
Though  Incredibly  brave,  they  were  not  chivalrous.  They 
were  generally  ready  to  take,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  benefit 
of  being  more  numerous.  They  had  the  pow’er  and  they  used 
it  to  the  utmost.  Tlius  Sigmund  and  Skiolld  both  attack 
Thord,  though  he  challenges  them  to  single  combat,  and  five 
persons  assist  at  the  slaying  of  Ilauskuld.  They  would  not 
attack  an  antagonist  asleep,  as  we  see  with  Kari  and  the  sons  of 
Sigfus,  but  this  was  almost  the  only  scruple  they  had.  They 
carried  the  same  spirit  into  their  law,  which  was  in  fact  a  duel 
fought  with  quirks  and  quibbles  instead  of  sw’ords  and  spears. 
The  principles  of  their  law  of  procedure  were  much  the  same 
as  our  own ;  the  difference  was,  that  every  slip,  even  of  the 
most  technical  nature,  with  them  was  fatal,  where  with  us  it  is 
remediable.  Thus  the  challenge  of  a  juror  with  us  only  leads 
to  his  being  set  aside.  In  Iceland  it  was  fatal  to  the  suit. 

A  short  analysis  of  the  case  for  the  burning  will  show  this. 
There  was  no  evidence  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  case 
was  proved  by  the  verdict  of  the  neighbours,  nor  was  there  an 
attempt  to  go  into  the  merits.  The  first  ground  of  defence 
was,  that  two  of  the  inquest  were  related  to  the  plaintiffs.  To 
this  it  was  answei’ed  that  he  was  only  plaintiff  by  assignment 
of  the  cause,  and  so  that  fell  to  tlie  ground.  Next  two  of  the 
jurors  were  challenged  for  the  want  of  a  proper  qualification ; 
but  it  was  adjudged  that  the  qualification  was  sufficient.  Then 
four  men  were  challenged  out  of  the  inquest,  because  there 
were  four  others  not  summoned,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  place 
of  the  crime  than  they.  The  answer  was,  that  still  a  majority 
of  the  inquest  were  rightly  summoned.  That  was  held  good. 
The  next  grounded  defence  was,  that  the  suit  was  brought  in 
the  wrong  court,  because  Flosi,  the  defendant,  had  fraudulently 
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transferred  himself  out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  order  to  raise  that 
very  point.  This  question,  strange  to  say,  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  then  summoned  the  defendants 
into  a  higher  court  for  having  given  a  fee  to  a  man  skilled  in 
the  law  to  defend  them;  so  that  to  this  issue  the  question 
whether  Flosi  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  the  burning  is  ulti¬ 
mately  reduced.  The  judges  bring  in  Flosi  guilty,  but  then 
there  were  forty-two  in  number.  The  whole  number  was 
forty-eight,  which  ought  to  be  reduced  to  thirty-six,  or  three 
twelves,  by  th6  striking  six  out  by  each  party.  The  plaintiff 
struck  out  six,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  strike  out  his  six, 
and  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  striking  out  the  other  six  himself, 
tried  the  case  with  forty-two.  This  was  fatal,  and  so  that 
which  could  not  be  decided  by  law  was  decided  by  arms. 

Let  those,  if  any  suclf  remain,  who  consider  legal  technicalities 
as  an  index  of  civilisation,  study  these  curious  details,  and  they 
will  see  how  entirely  the  technicalities  of  the  Icelandic  law 
arose  from  the  notion  that  law  was,  after  all,  only  a  substitute 
for  private  warfare,  and  might  justly  therefore  be  conducted  on 
the  same  principle  of  taking  every  possible  advantage.  The 
truth  was  never  inquired  into,  the  facts  were  never  sifted,  but 
the  impunity  or  punishment  of  a  great  crime  entirely  depended 
on  whether  any  slip  could  be  detected  in  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  seemed  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  men 
aside  from  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

The  view  of  this  subject  would  not  be  complete  without 
noticing  that  except  in  the  case  of  homicide,  which  the  law 
assumed  to  be,  and  which  generally  was,  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
it  was  necessary  to  summon  the  defendant  at  his  own  house. 
This  was  a  service  of  danger.  The  plaintiff  was  attended  by 
armed  men,  and  the  defendant,  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  was 
equally  prepared.  Bloodshed  often  ensued.  Thus  in  the  Saga 
of  Ilensa  Thorlr,  Blundkettle,  being  in  want  of  hay  which  his 
churlish  neighbour  refused  to  sell,  laid  down  the  price  and  took 
the  hay  by  force.  Thorir  at  the  head  of  thirty  men  went  to 
Blundkettle’s  house  to  summon  him  for  theft,  one  of  them  was 
slain  by  an  arrow,  and  the  result  was  that  the  summoning  party 
burnt  the  house,  with  Blundkettle  and  every  living  creature  in 
it.  Process  servers  arc  not  generally  held  in  much  estimation  ; 
but  they  have  their  use,  since  for  want  of  such  an  official  oc¬ 
curred  the  greatest  case  of  fire  raising  which  had  been  in  Ice¬ 
land  before  the  time  of  Njal.  So  we  find  the  valiant  Gunnar 
himself  reduced  to  assume  the  dress  and  counterfeit  the  manners 
of  a  travelling  tinker,  in  order  to  summon  Hrut  for  the  portion 
of  his  first  cousin  tTnna,  who  had  divorced  herself  from  him. 
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This  was  not  because  Gunnar  feared  the  prowess  of  Unit, 
whom  in  this  very  suit  he  challeitged  to  single  combat  to  get 
over  a  technical  objection  to  the  form  in  which  Unna  pro¬ 
nounced  the  divorce,  but  because  Gunnar  lived  in  the  south¬ 
east  and  Ilrut  in  the  north-west,  so  that  Gunnar  could  not 
summon  him  without  taking  with  him  a  large  force  at  a  great 
expense  .and  with  the  probability  of  a  battle. 

The  Kjala  furnishes  abundant  illustration  of  the  sound  policy 
of  the  laws  against  champerty  and  maintenance,  that  is,  of  the 
laws  which  prohibit  the  assigning  of  a  suit  from  one  pereon  to 
another.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  burning  of  Njal  and  his 
family  may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  such  a  prohibition  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  Iceland.  The  traitor  jSIord  takes  up  the  suit 
for  the  slaying  of  Hauskuld  with  the  assent  of  the  next  of  kin, 
the  sons  of  Sigfus,  to  whom  the  proseciftion  as  we  should  call 
it  properly  belonged ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  express  purpose 
that  the  suit  might  fail,  as  having  been  commenced  by  one  of  the 
persons  against  whom  it  ought  to  have  been  brought.  Defeated 
by  this  shameful  manoeuvre,  Flosi  could  not  be  brought  to  any 
settlement,  but  sought  satisfaction  in  his  own  way  by  sword  and 
fire.  So  in  the  suit  for  the  burning,  the  same  ^lord,  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  slain,  and  more  than  any  one  guilty  of  their 
death,  is  made  the  prosecutor,  and  it  is  left  at  least  ambiguous 
whether  he  did  not  wilfully  commit  the  slip  which  deprived  the 
friends  of  Njal  of  all  legal  redress,  and  brought  on  tlie  battle  at 
the  Thing  and  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Kari.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  we  justly  condemn  a  state  of  law  which  treats  the  crime 
of  murder  as  a  private  injuiy,  we  must  not  foi^et  that  for  the 
first  twenty  years  of  this  century,  the  barbarous  appeal  of 
Battle  was  the  law  of  England,  .and  that  in  1819  that  ju<lieial 
combat  which  was  alx)lished  in  Iceland  about  1000  was  actually 
demanded  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Thornton,  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  murder. 

The  home  of  the  Icelandic  Chief  consisted  mainly  of  an 
ample  hall,  down  which  ran  two  sets  of  tables,  which  were 
removed  after  every  meal,  with  benches  next  the  wall,  stools  in 
the  middle,  and  great  fires  burning  between  the  two  tables ;  the 
hall  was  surrounded  by  bed-rooms  opening  into  it,  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  cabin  of  a  merchant’s  ship.  The  women  sat 
on  the  cross  bench;  they  were  admitted  to  all  festivals  on 
perfectly  equal  terms  with  the  men.  The  fact  that  the  hall 
was  surrounded  by  bed-rooms  opening  into  it,  made  it  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unsafe  place  to  talk  secrets  in,  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  why  we  generally  find  that  confidential  communications 
were  held  out  of  doors.  It  was  not  good  manners  to  be  hasty 
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in  inquiring  into  a  guest’s  business ;  just  as  in  the  Odyssey, 
Nestor  interposes  some  delay  before  he  asks  Telemachus  his 
business,  and  Mcnelaus  is  equally  delicate  and  dilatory. 

The  life  described  is  that  of  hard-working  yeomen  or  farmers. 
Gunnar  and  Hauskuld  sow  their  own  corn ;  Glum  runs  after  his 
stray  sheep  ;  Thorvald  loads  his  boat  with  meal  and  fish.  The 
tale  hinges  on  the  ordinary  events  of  country  life:  gossip 
brought  by  tramps  from  house  to  house,  petty  thefts  by  servants, 
quarrels  about  a  right  of  cutting  wood  in  common,  and  rough 
sports,  like  the  horse-fight  in  the  Njala,  and  football  and  hockey 
in  other  Sagas.  Such  a  life  in  so  severe  a  climate  must  have 
been  not  a  little  tedious,  and  the  reaction  from  its  ennui  drove 
the  Icelander  to  seek  as  a  sea  rover,  or  in  the  prosecution  of 
feuds  and  lawsuits,  or  better  still  in  the  discovery  of  remote 
lands  and  the  creation  of  an  indigenous  literature,  that  excite¬ 
ment  with  which  the  strongest  and  most  self-supporting  cha¬ 
racters  cannot  wholly  dispense.  Yet  amid  all  this  violence 
and  chicanery,  confidence  was  not  destroyed :  men  lent  out 
their  money  freely  at  interest  without  security ;  Gunnar  and 
Njal  are  both  described  as  being  creditors  on  these  terms. 
When  a  ship  came  out  in  the  autumn,  the  cargo  was  often 
sold  on  credit  to  be  paid  for  in  the  spring.  Land  was  let  out 
to  tenants ;  sales,  where  part  of  the  purchase-money  was  not 
paid  down,  were  not  infrequent;  and  it  was  common  to  give 
time  to  collect  the  money  due  on  a  blood  fine.  Nothing  was 
more  usual  than  an  engagement  to  postpone  a  marriage  for 
three  years,  and  such  engagements  were  uniformly  kept  by  the 
lady  with  exemplary  good  faith.  Sec  the  case  of  Unna  in  this 
Saga,  and  that  of  Helga  in  the  Saga  of  Gunnlang,  Ormstunga. 
Thus  Pallas,  in  the  character  of  Mentor  (Odyssey,  366.),  tells 
Nestor  that  she  is  going  next  morning  to  the  Cancones,  where  a 
debt  is  owing  her,  neither  newly  contracted  nor  small. 

The  money  of  the  Icelanders,  on  which  Mr.  Dasent  furnishes 
us  with  an  excellent  essay,  is  eminently  curious.  It  had  two 
standards,  the  one  of  measure,  the  unit  of  which  consisted  of  an 
ell  of  woollen  cloth,  and  its  multiples  up  to  a  hundred ;  the 
other  of  weight,  which  consisted  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  mark  or  pound ;  but  as  time  Avent  on  these  two 
standards  were  confounded  together,  and  though  ells  and 
hundreds  belonged,  originally,  strictly  to  the  woollen  standard 
or  that  of  measure  alone,  and  ounces  and  marks  to  that  of  weight 
alone,  men  began  to  speak  of  hundreds  of  weighed  silver  and 
of  measured  ounces  and  marks  of  woollen.  We  must  refer 
those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  from  this  apparently  inextricable 
confusion  to  Mr.  Dasent’s  essay,  from  which  it  appears  that 
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the  blood  fine  paid  for  Njal  was  about  equal  to  a  hundred 
pounds  at  the  present  day,  a  sum  certainly  not  too  great,  he 
thinks,  for  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  that  Iceland 
ever  produced. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  a  book,  destined,  we  trust, 
to  originate  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  Scandinavian  literature 
in  England,  more  appropriately  than  in  the  words  of  ]Mr. 
Dasent,  to  whose  estimate  of  the  work  which  he  has  introduced 
into  our  literature,  and  illustrated  with  so  much  diligence  and 
BO  much  eloquence,  we  give  in  our  adhesion. 

‘  We  are  entitled  to  ask,  In  wlint  work  of  any  ape  are  the  cha¬ 
racters  so  boldly  and  yet  so  delicately  drawn  ?  Where  shall  we 
match  the  goodness  and  manliness  of  Gunnar  struggling  with  the 
storms  of  fate  and  driven  on  by  the  wickedness  of  Hallgerda  into 
<luarrol  after  quarrel  which  were  none  of  his  own  seeking,  but  led 
no  less  surely  to  his  own  end  ?  Where  shall  we  match  Hallgerda 
herself,  that  noble  frame  so  fair  and  tall,  and  yet  with  so  foul  a 
heart,  the  abode  of  all  great  crimes,  and  also  the  lurking  place  of 
tale-bearing  and  thieving  ?  Where  shall  we  find  parallels  to  Skar- 
phedinn’s  hastiness  and  readiness,  as  axe  aloft  he  leapt  twelve  ells 
across  Markfleet,  and  glided  on  to  smite  Thrain  his  death-blow  on 
the  slippery  ice  ?  AVhere  for  Bergthora’s  love  and  tenderness  for 
her  husband,  she  who  was  given  young  to  Njal,  and  could  not  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  part  from  him  when  the  house  blazed  over  their 
heads?  Where  for  Kari’s  dash  and  gallantry,  the  man  who  dealt 
his  blows  straightforward  even  in  the  Earl’s  Hall,  and  never  thought 
twice  about  them?  Where  for  Njal  himself,  the  man  w'ho  never 
dipped  his  hands  in  blood ;  who  could  unravel  all  the  knotty  points 
of  the  law  ;  who  foresaw  all  that  w.as  coming  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
for  friend  or  for  foe  ;  who  knew  what  his  own  end  would  be,  though 
4{uite  powerless  to  avert  it;  and  when  it  came,  laid  him  down  to  his 
rest,  and  never  uttered  sound  or  groan  though  the  flames  roared  loud 
around  him  ?  Nor  are  the  minor  characters  less  carefully  drawn : 
the  scolding  tongue  of  Thrain’s  first  wife  ;  the  mischief-making  Thi- 
ostolf,  with  his  poleaxe,  which  divorced  Hallgerda’s  first  husbands ; 
Hrut's  swordsmanship  ;  Asyrim’s  dignity ;  Gizur’s  good  counsel ; 
Snorri’s  common  sense  and  shrewdness;  Gudmund’s  grandeur;  Thor- 
geir’s  thirst  for  fame;  Kettle’s  kindliness;  Ingialhi’s  heartiness;  and 
tiiough  last  not  least,  Bjorn’s  boastfulness,  which  his  gudewife  is 
ever  ready  to  cry  down,  arc  all  sketched  with  a  few  sharp  strokes, 
which  leave  their  mark  for  once  and  for  ever  on  the  reader’s  mind. 
Strange,  were  it  not  that  human  nature  is  herself  in  every  age,  that 
such  Ibrbearance  and  forgiveness  as  is  shown  by  Njal  and  Hauskuld, 
and  Hall,  should  have  shot  up  out  of  that  social  soil  so  stained  and 
steeped  with  the  bloodshedding  of  revenge.  Eevengc  was  the  great 
duty  of  Icelandic  life,  yet  Njal  is  always  ready  to  make  up  a  quarrel 
though  he  acknowledges  the  duty,  when  he  refuses  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  to  outlive  his  children,  whom  he  feels  himself  unable  to  re- 
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venge.  The  last  words  of  Hauskuld,  when  he  was  foully  assassinated 
through  the  tale-bearing  of  Mord,  were,  “  God  help  me  and  forgive 
“you;”  nor  did  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  spirit  ever  shine  out  more 
brightly  than  in  Hall,  who  when  his  son  Ljot,  the  dower  of  his  flock, 
fell  full  of  youth  and  strength,  and  promise,  in  chance  medley  at  the 
battle  on  the  Thing  field,  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  gave  up  the 
father’s  and  the  freeman’s  dearest  rights,  those  of  compensation  and 
revenge,  and  allowed  his  son  to  fall  unatoned,  in  order  that  peace 
might  be  made.  This  struggle  between  the  principle  of  an  old  system 
now  turned  to  evil,  and  that  of  a  new  state  of  things  which  was  still 
fresh  and  good,  —  between  heathendom  as  it  sinks  into  superstition, 
and  Christianity  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  superstitious,  — 
stands  strongly  forth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Saga  ;  but  as  yet  the 
new  faith  can  only  assert  its  forbearance  and  forgiveness  in  principle. 
It  has  not  had  time,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  to  bring  them 
into  play  in  daily  life.  Even  in  heathen  times,  such  a  deed  as  that 
by  which  Njal  met  his  death,  —  to  hem  a  man  in  within  his  house, 
and  then  to  burn  it  and  him  together ;  to  choke  a  freeman,  as  Skar- 
phedinn  says,  like  a  fox  in  his  earth, — was  quite  against  the  free  and 
open  nature  of  the  race  ;  and  though  instances  of  such  foul  deeds 
occur,  besides  those  two  great  cases  of  Blundkcttle  and  Njal,  still 
they  were  always  looked  upon  as  atrocious  crimes,  and  punished 
accordingly.  No  wonder,  therefore,  then  that  Flosi,  after  the  change 
of  faith,  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  fire  Njal’s  house,  declares 
the  deed  to  be  one  for  which  they  would  have  to  answer  heavily 
before  God,  “  seeing  that  we  are  Christian  men  ourselves.”  ’ 
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Art.  VII.  —  1.  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined. 
Bein^  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence 
or  tlie  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law.  By  the  late  John 
Austin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  2nd  Edition.  London :  1861. 

2.  Ancient  Law.  Its  Connection  with  the  early  History  of  So¬ 
ciety,  and  its  Relation  to  Modern  Ideas.  By  Henry  Sumner 
Maine,  Reader  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
formerly  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  London:  1861. 

'^HERE  is  no  pursuit  on  which  more  ability  and  learning  has 
been  lavished  than  on  the  law  of  England,  and  there  is  no 
subject  to  which  English  literature  has  contributed  so  little  as 
general  jurisprudence.  AVith  the  addition  of  Bentham’s  works, 
the  two  books  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  would 
almost  complete  the  list  of  works  upon  that  subject  worth 
reading,  written  by  Englishmen.  The  reasons  of  this  state  of 
things  are  not  the  less  interesting  because  they  are  obvious  to 
every  one  whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  practical.  It 
is  often  ascribed  to  the  supposed  inaptitude  or  dislike  of  English¬ 
men  for  general  speculation,  or  to  the  immersion  of  all  our 
ablest  men  in  pursuits  tending  directly  to  their  iMirsonal  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  but  this  view  of  the  matter  is  neither  just  nor  true. 
Abundant  evidence  might  be  given  of  the  aptitude  of  English¬ 
men  for  general  speculations,  and  there  have  never  been  want¬ 
ing  amongst  us  a  sufficient  supply  of  persons  inclined  to  a  life 
of  thought  and  study  to  investigate  the  subjects  which  circum¬ 
stances  from  time  to  time  have  invested  with  interest. 

The  real  reason  why  general  jurisprudence  has  been  neglected 
in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  the  causes  which 
in  other  countries  induce  men  to  study  it.  The  popularity  of 
general  speculations,  either  upon  law  or  any  other  subject,  de¬ 
pends  principally  upon  the  degree  of  practical  importance  and 
dignity  attached  to  them.  For  example,  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  occupied,  as  in  France  in  the  last  century,  with  the 
presentiment  that  great  social  changes  are  impending,  there  is 
a  strong  inducement  to  theorise  ujwn  the  constitution  of  society, 
and  the  nature  and  limits  of  political  obligations,  in  order  to 
furnish  arms  to  the  combatants  in  the  struggle  which  is  felt 
to  be  approaching.  The  birth  and  growth  of  the  study  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  and  a  quarter, 
is  another  example  of  the  same  influence.  The  general  feeling, 
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that  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  property  was  little 
understood,  and  that  its  principles,  if  firmly  apprehended  and 
clearly  stated,  would  produce  great  practical  results,  was  no 
doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  attention  which  the  subject  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  same  way  the  degree  in  which  men  perceive  the 
necessity  for  general  principles  and  broad  views  on  legal  sub¬ 
jects  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  they  feel  the  w’ant  of 
them ;  and  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  it  is  strictly  true, 
that  under  many  circumstances,  and  in  many  states  of  society, 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  is  injured  by  a  good  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  and  a  good  system  of  legislation,  and  favoured 
by  a  bad  one.  The  law  of  England  in  the  present  day  may 
be  not  altogether  unfairly  described  as  a  mass  of  details  which 
no  memory  can  embrace,  and  which  hardly  any  understanding 
can  reduce  under  the  heads  to  which  they  properly  belong ; 
but  this  state  of  things,  which  a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
more  widely  diffused  amongst  lawyers  would  undoubtedly  have 
gone  far  to  remedy,  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  the  law  was  for  centuries  more  pure,  sys¬ 
tematic,  and  authoritative,  and  that  legislation  was  more  judicious 
and  definite,  in  this  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

The  general  object  of  jurisprudence  is  to  lay  down  principles 
as  to  the  nature  of  law,  and  to  devise  for  legal  purposes  clas¬ 
sifications  of  the  various  actions  and  relations  of  mankind ;  but 
the  practical  value  of  such  theories  is  little  felt  where  a  system 
of  law’  is  established,  which  is  so  administered  as  to  fulfil  satis¬ 
factorily  the  primary  objects  of  the  protection  of  person  and 
property ;  and  their  direct  influence  on  judicial  decisions  is 
diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  authority  which 
practically  attaches  to  the  enactments  of  a  well-ascertained  sove¬ 
reign  legislature.  We  have  fallen  so  much  into  the  habit  of 
making  a  supposed  incapacity  for  systematic  thought  or  systema¬ 
tic  institutions  on  the  part  of  Englishmen  a  subject  either  of 
foolish  lamentation  or  of  still  more  foolish  boasts,  that  we  have 
almost  entirely  forgotten  the  fact,  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe  this  was  the  only  country 
which  possessed  either  a  real  legislature,  or  a  uniform  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  The  French,  of  w’hose  inherent  aptitude  for 
everything  systematic,  or,  to  adopt  one  of  the  slang  phrases  of 
the  day,  ‘  logical,’  we  hear  so  much,  allowed  their  law  to  re¬ 
main  for  many  centuries  in  a  state  of  confusion,  of  which  we 
in  this  country  have  had  no  example  since  the  Heptarchy.  Not 
only  was  there  an  endless  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  but  there  was 
also  such  a  confusion  of  laws  that  in  any  given  jurisdiction  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  was  law’  and  what  was  not.  In 
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England  the  statutes,  the  law  reports,  and  a  few  standard  text 
books,  have  for  many  centuries  formed  the  only  authorities  to 
which  persons  acting  judicially  would  listen.  In  France,  even 
at  the  present  day,  a  far  greater  latitude  is  allowed  both  to 
judges  and  to  advocates,  and  the  long  absence  of  any  standard 
authority,  universally  acknowledged  and  obeyed,  has  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  fondness  of  French  lawyers  for  general 
theories,  than  any  natural  superiority  in  their  understandings  over 
those  of  our  own  legal  writers.  Nor  has  this  habit  of  mind 
been  entirely  removed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  Civil. 

In  France  the  line  between  theory  and  authority  was  traced, 
if  at  all,  in  the  faintest  manner.  In  a  country  which  contained 
as  many  as  seventeen  or  eighteen  Supreme  Courts,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  local  jurisdictions  of  more  or  less  authority, 
and  which  was  governed  partly  by  customs,  partly  by  Homan 
law  which  owed  its  authority  not  to  enactment  but  to  imme¬ 
morial  usage,  partly  by  royal  ordinances,  partly  by  laws  made 
by  states-gcneral,  which  sat  perhaps  once  in  a  century,  and 
partly  by  what  were  called  fundamental  laws  —  such  as  that 
which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  which  ap¬ 
parently  were  not  made,  and  could  not  be  repealed,  by  any 
known  power  whatever,  the  word  ‘  law  ’  had  no  clear  meaning. 
There  was  thus  a  strong  inducement  to  writers  to  attempt  to 
rise  above  the  petty  mass  of  intricate  rules  established  amongst 
them,  and  to  claim  for  their  own  theories  a  right  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  mankind  on  account  of  their  inherent  justice  and 
wisdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  general  author¬ 
ities  binding  on  all  courts  alike,  naturally  disposed  the  judges  to 
encourage  such  speculations,  by  attaching  to  them  a  degree  of 
importance  which  in  our  own  country  they  have  never  been 
allowed  to  obtain. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  double  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  the  one  hand  and  the  three  Courts  of  Vf  estminster 
Hall  on  the  other,  was  unquestioned  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Even  in  isolated  jurisdictions,  with  one  or  two 
unimportant  exceptions,  the  twelve  judges  administered  the  law. 
The  only  substantial  difference  between  the  law  of  Lancashire 
and  Cornwall  and  that  of  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire  was,  that 
in  the  last  two  counties  the  writs  ran  in  the  name  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  sovereign,  and  the  judges  sat  by  his  authority ;  whereas, 
when  they  crossed  the  border  into  the  other  two,  the  same 
persons  administered  the  same  law  by  means  of  the  same  process 
under  the  authority  of  the  same  sovereign,  by  the  titles  of  the 
Duke  .of  Lancaster  or  Cornwall,  instead  of  that  of  the  King  of 
England. 
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Jurisdiction  has  thus  been  fixed,  and  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  law  have  been  laid  down  in  this  country  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that  general  theories  as 
to  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  or  as  to  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  its  proceedings,  have  always  been  relegated  by  the 
judges  to  the  legislature.  No  doubt  legislative  powers  of  great 
importance  always  have  been,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
always  will  be,  vested  in  the  judges;  but  the  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  the  legislature,  and  the  great  authority  of  the 
courts,  narrow  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  exercised.  The 
parliament  of  Toulouse  might  take  a  different  view  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  a  sale  of  goods  should  be  regulated  from  the 
parliament  of  Rouen  ;  but  when  the  courts  at  Westminster  had 
once  affirmed  a  principle,  their  successors  were  bound  by  it,  and 
no  other  court  in  England  could  differ  from  them.  The  un¬ 
questioned  supremacy  of  the  law  has  been  the  great  guardian 
of  our  liberty  and  prosperity,  but  like  all  other  unquestioned 
authority,  it  has  its  inconveniences.  If  there  had  been  courts 
of  co-ordinate  authority  at  York,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  as  well 
as  at  London,  society  at  large  would  have  suffered,  but  we 
should  probably  have  had  a  greater  number  of  influential  writers 
on  jurisprudence. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  strong,  and  even 
harsh  line  drawn  by  the  course  of  events  in  this  country  between 
legal  theories  and  legal  authorities  may  ultimately  favour  an  en¬ 
lightened  study  of  jurisprudence  as  much  as  it  has  delayed  it ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whilst  the  prospect  of  producing 
great  immediate  practical  results  stimulates,  it  also  biases,  theory 
in  no  slight  degree.  Hardly  any  one  speculates  on  politics  or 
theology  in  a  purely  neutral  manner.  The  most  judicial  writers 
think  how  their  views  will  affect  the  actual  course  of  events,  and 
shape  their  premisses  and  conclusions  accordingly.  In  respect 
of  subjects  which  attract  general  attention  and  provoke  discus¬ 
sion  on  all  sides,  there  is  perhaps  little  harm  in  this,  as  the  dis¬ 
cussion  results  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  subjects  of  a  special 
character  attract  comparatively  little  attention.  The  debate  is 
usually  one-sided,  and  permanent  effects  may  be  produced  with¬ 
out  attracting  public  attention.  It  is  therefore  highly  important 
that  such  discussions  should  have  nothing  but  truth  for  their 
object ;  and  the  best  security  for  this  result  is  to  be  found  in 
drawing  the  line  between  theory  and  authority  as  distinctly  as 
possible,  and  in  rigidly  excluding  the  one  from  any  direct  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  other.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  our 
law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  obtained  this  object  with 
absolute  completeness.  The  proverbial  observation  that  ‘  law  is 
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‘  law,’  marks  with  emphatic  precision  the  divorce  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  between  the  art  and  the  science.  There 
may  be  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  exactly  what  the  law  is 
on  a  given  point,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  where 
it  is  to  be  looked  for ;  and  no  one,  at  all  events,  can  complain 
that  the  wisdom  of  our  judicial  ser[)ents  will  be  perverted  by 
any  theoretical  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

These  observations  form  a  necessary  preface  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  works  of  iSIr.  Austin  and  ^Ir.  ]Maine,  as  they  show 
the  sort  of  position  which  they  fill.  They  are  exclusively 
speculative,  and  though  eminently  useful  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  law  of  England  as  a  liberal  profession 
and  not  as  a  mere  trade,  they  have  no  direct  practical  bearing 
whatever  upon  it,  and  probably  neither  of  them  will  ever  attain 
the  distinction,  so  much  coveted  by  most  legal  writers,  of  being 
quoted  as  an  authority  in  a  court  of  law. 

Part  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Austin’s  work  is 
derived  from  a  source  which  happily  does  not  affect  iSIr.  Maine’s. 
It  is  the  last  memorial  of  a  remarkable  man,  who  has  left  us 
without  any,  or  with  hardly  any,  public  recognition  of  his  rare 
merits.  A  touching  preface  prefixed  by  his  widow  to  the 
present  edition  of  his  book,  supplies  the  public  with  the  means 
of  forming  some  estimate  of  a  thinker  who  was  known  during 
his  lifetime  to  few,  but  was  known  to  hardly  any  one  who  did 
not  regard  him  with  a  degree  of  admiration  which  is  not  often 
earned  by  a  career  so  quiet  and  solitary.  The  incidents  of 
Mr.  Austin’s  life  may  be  described  in  a  very  few  sentences. 
He  was  born  in  1790,  and  died  in  1859.  He  served  in  the 
army  for  five  years  during  part  of  the  great  war,  and  his  military 
life  left  a  stamp  upon  his  manners  and  bearing  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  overlook.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  he 
was  a  candidate  for  practice,  though  with  little  success,  till  1825. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  London,  then  just  established,  and  he  studied  the 
subject  in  Germany  for  two  years  before  he  began  his  lectures. 
Between  1828  and  1832  he  delivered  a  course  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  present  volume,  and  in  1834  he  delivered 
another  course  at  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission,  for  which  he 
received  a  salary  of  800/.  a  year.  With  a  delicacy  and  gene¬ 
rosity  characteristically  high-minded,  though  perhaps  on  this 
occasion  it  made  him  unfair  to  himself,  he  resigned  this  appoint¬ 
ment,  though  he  was  a  poor  man  and  had  no  other  occupation, 
simply  because  he  thought  the  powers  and  the  views  of  the 
Commission  too  narrow  to  enable  it  to  effect  the  reforms  which 
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appeared  to  him  to  be  required.  About  two  years  afterwards 
he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  G.  C.  (then  jNIt.) 
Lewis,  Royal  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of 
the  Maltese,  a  duty  which  he  discharged  with  signal  success,  till 
that  Commission  was  brought  abruptly  to  an  end  by  ministerial 
changes.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  studious  retirement 
in  Germany  and  France,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  at  Wey bridge, 
in  Surrey. 

A  life  so  spent  suggests  many  thoughts  both  to  those  who 
observe  and  to  those  who  merely  read  of  it.  That  it  should 
be  regarded  with  enthusiastic  veneration  by  the  person  who 
shared  and  has  commemorated  it,  and  that  that  sentiment 
should  colour  all  that  she  has  written  on  the  subject,  is  a  fact 
from  which  the  public  are  entitled  to  draw  no  inferences  which 
it  would  be  becoming  to  express.  Its  broad  facts  are,  however, 
not  merely  affecting,  but  instructive.  A  comparison  between 
IMr.  Austin’s  biography  and  the  book  which  he  has  left  behind 
him,  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  most 
valuable  to  the  world,  for  whom  we  in  this  country  provide 
hardly  any  place,  and  who  in  consequence  are  both  less  useful 
and  less  happy  than  they  might  be.  Mr.  Austin  said  of  him¬ 
self,  ‘  I  was  born  out  of  time  and  place.  I  ought  to  have  been 
‘a  schoolman  of  the  12th  century,  or  a  German  Professor.’ 
The  whole  course  of  his  life  showed  the  justice  of  his  remark. 
Ilis  book  proves  that  he  possessed  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
pow'er  and  accuracy.  The  outline,  now  first  published  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  Lectures,  of  the  general  scheme  of  jurisprudence 
which  he  had  devised,  indicate  a  grasp  of  mind  and  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  almost  unexampled ;  and  the  incidents  of  his  life 
sufficiently  show  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  additional 
sympathy  and  freedom  from  the  common  trials  and  anxieties  of 
life,  to  have  produced  one  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  present 
century. 

It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  say,  and  it  has  in  some  quarters  been 
said  wdth  considerable  asperity,  that  Mr.  Austin  had  no  right 
to  expect  to  be  treated  differently  from  other  people  ;  and  that 
if  he  failed  to  work  out  the  plans  which  he  had  the  power  to 
conceive,  the  fault  ought  to  be  laid  on  his  own  want  of  energy, 
and  not  on  a  state  of  public  feeling  which  held  out  to  him  but 
little  encouragement.  There  would  be  much  justice  in  these 
remarks  if  they  had  been  made  in  answer  to  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  complaint  made  by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  world.  But  no 
such  complaint  appears  to  have  been  made.  He  led  a  life  of 
dignified  retirement,  asking  from  others  as  little  as  he  received; 
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and  all  that  his  widow  has  done  has  been  to  show  how  fruitful 
that  retirement  might  have  been  if  her  husband’s  powers  had 
been  more  generally  understood,  and  if  his  sensitive  and  ner¬ 
vous  temper  had  been  treated  with  sympathy  and  tenderness. 
Personally,  IMr.  Austin  had  as  little  right  as  he  had  inclination 
to  complain  of  his  lot  in  life.  That  his  great  book  was  never 
written,  was  a  loss  to  the  world  at  large,  and  one  which  a  little 
seasonable  encouragement  would  have  avoided.  Sympathy  and 
tenderness  from  strangers  are  what  no  wise  man  would  expect, 
and  what  every  man  should  be  able  to  dispense  with.  In  most 
cases  the  battle  is  to  the  strong,  and  the  race  to  the  swift.  Such 
victories  as  are  to  be  won  in  the  world  are  won  by  men  with 
strong  nerves  and  thick  skins,  and  no  one  who  is  without  these 
things  has  a  right  to  complain  if  he  is  pushed  on  one  side  by 
those  who  have  them.  But  though  such  are,  and  always  must 
be,  the  rules  of  the  game  of  life,  the  players  may  sometimes 
look  with  advantage  at  another  side  of  the  matter.  Genius  has 
no  right  to  expect  to  be  humoured,  and  if  its  possessors  arc 
vigorous  and  hardy,  thcir'powers  will  be  braced  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  turmoil  in  which  they  live.  But  it  is  as  impossible 
that  every  man  should  be  sturdy  and  callous,  as  that  every  man 
should  be  six  feet  high ;  and  though  the  sensitive  and  delicate 
must  not  complain  if  they  are  jostled  out  of  the  course,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  wise  to  treat  them  so.  A  little  extra 
leniency,  a  little  consideration  towards  such  men,  would  be  one 
of  the  best  investments  which  the  world  could  make.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  consider  how  this  might  have  been  done  in  Mr. 
Austin’s  case.  No  complaint  is  made  upon  the  subject.  All 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  try  to  sketch  out  what  he  designed, 
and  to  give  some  account  of  what  he  completed. 

Mr.  Austin  appears,  from  the  account  given  by  his  widow  of 
the  papers  left  behind  him,  and  from  his  own  sketch  of  the 
book  which  he  intended  to  write,  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the 
scheme  of  a  treatise  on  human  obligations  in  all  their  forms, 
legal  and  moral.  Ilis  plan  was  to  investigate  the  principles 
and  the  sanctions  of  jurisprudence,  positive  morality,  and  ethics. 
By  jurisprudence  he  understood  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  ;  by  positive  morality,  morals  as  they  arc  ;  and  by  ethics, 
morals  as  they  ought  to  be.  A  single  illustration  will  show 
how  these  subjects  were  in  his  scheme  related  to  each  other. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  illegal.  It  is  also  im¬ 
moral,  in  so  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  public  sentiment  which 
exists  respecting  such  marriages.  If  the  law  were  altered,  it 
would  cease  to  be  illegal.  It  might  also  cease  to  be  immoral ; 
but  this  would  depend  on  the  question  wdiether  or  not  the 
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chiinge  of  the  law  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  public 
sentiment.  Whether  or  not  such  marriages  ought  to  be  im¬ 
moral, —  or,  to  use  Mr.  Austin’s  expression,  whether  they  would 
be  unethical, —  is  a  question  which  would  depend  upon  their 
general  tendency  to  produce  human  happiness. 

The  vast  scale  on  which  Mr.  Austin  proposed  to  treat  these 
subjects  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  meant  to  ex¬ 
amine  international  law  and  diplomacy  under  the  head  of  Po¬ 
sitive  jMorality. 

Of  this  vast  scheme,  which  as  appears  from  his  papers  he  had 
turned  in  his  mind  for  many  years,  and  invested  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  unity  and  definiteness,  one  fragment  only 
was  completed.  It  is  contained  in  the  lectures  comprised  in 
the  present  volume,  which  formed  the  first  instalment  of  the 
first  part  of  the  work — that  which  would  have  investigated  Law 
Proper.  Full  notes  remain,  and  arc  being  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication,  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  lectures,  in  which 
the  same  subject  was  pursued ;  but  Mr.  Austin  does  not  appear 
to  have  left  anything  sufficiently  advanced  for  publication  on 
the  subjects  of  Positive  Morality  or  Ethics. 

Tlic  object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  define  the  province  of 
Jurisprudence,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  careful  definitions 
of  the  leading  terms  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Its  general 
purport  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  illustration  of  the  three  following  propositions  : — 

1.  A  law  is  a  command  enforcing  a  course  of  conduct. 

A  command  is  an  intimation  by  a  stronger  to  a  weaker 
rational  being,  that  if  the  weaker  docs  or  forbears  to  do  some 
act  the  stronger  will  injure  him. 

2.  God  sets  laws  to  men,  and  of  these  some  are  revealed  and 
others  unrevealed.  The  test  by  which  the  purport  of  the  un- 
revealcd  laws  may  be  discovered  is  that  all  such  courses  of 
conduct  as  tend  to  produce  the  general  happiness  of  mankind 
arc  enjoined,  and  those  which  tend  to  diminish  it  are  forbidden. 

3.  Men  set  laws  to  each  other ;  those  who  set  them  are 
called  sovereigns,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  set  are  subjects. 
In  every  independent  political  society  there  is  a  sovereign  and 
there  are  subjects ;  and  the  tests  by  which  an  independent  po¬ 
litical  society  may  be  known  a.re,Jirst,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
given  society  are  in  a  habit  of  obedience  to  a  determinate  and 
common  superior;  let  that  common  superior  be  an  individual 
or  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  Secondly,  this  common  su¬ 
perior  must  not  be  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  a  determinate 
human  superior. 

It  requires  some  familiarity  with  legal  and  moral  speculations 
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to  appreciate  the  iiiiportance  of  these  propositions,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  difficulty  of  elaborating  and  applying  them  to  human 
affairs ;  but  simple  as  they  may  appear,  they  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  view  of  law,  morals,  and  jwlitics,  which  is  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  destined  to  exercise  an  influence  which  it  is  hard  to 
over-estimate.  They  place  jurisprudence  ujwn  a  basis  as  syste¬ 
matic  and  truly  scientific  as  political  economy,  and  thus  afford  a 
second  illustration  of  a  moral  science  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
words. 

As  no  words  are  used  more  loosely  than  the  words  ‘  moral 
‘  science  ’  it  may  be  desirable  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  meaning 
and  importance  of  this  statement.  Comparatively  few  persons 
have  a  distinct  notion  of  their  own  meaning  when  they  sj)eak  of 
a  science,  and  the  number  who  know  what  they  mean  by  a 
moral  science  is  still  smaller.  It  is,  however,  highly  important 
to  distinctness  of  thought  to  have  clear  notions  upon  these 
points.  All  human  knowledge  may  ultimately  be  resolved  into 
a  vast  number  of  impressions  described  in  language  ;  nor  is  the 
truth  of  this  statement  affected  by  the  great  controversies  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  impressions,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  autho¬ 
rity  which  attaches  to  the  words  in  which  they  are  described, 
which  have  always  excrciseti  the  minds  of  metaphysicians.  In 
order  to  make  a  science  it  is  necessary  first  to  separate  one  set 
of  these  impressions,  or,  to  speak  with  precision,  the  phrases 
describing  one  set  of  these  impressions,  from  the  rest.  They 
must  then  be  classified  and  finally  condensed,  if  possible,  into  a 
system  of  rules  so  arranged  tliat  the  more  general  rules  shall 
fit  each  of  the  particular  cases  which  fall  under  tliem.  By 
arranging  and  combining  these  rules,  a  vast  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  convenient  heads,  capable  of  being 
applied  and  combined  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  ilathematlcs  afford  the  best  and  simplest  of  all  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  science.  The  first  process  is  to  select  the 
phrases  describing  the  set  of  impressions  which  relate  to  number, 
space,  weight,  force,  and  the  like.  The  most  important  of  the 
phrases  relating  to  number  are  the  names  of  the  numbers 
themselves  —  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  0.  These  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  ten  numerals,  and  this  description  is  the  first 
step  in  classification.  Next,  the  names  of  particular  numbers ; 
the  word  four,  for  example,  may  be  examined.  What  does 
*  four  ’  mean  ?  It  means  four  books,  four  ships,  four  articles 
of  furniture,  four  men,  or  any  other  things  which  when  viewed 
together  convey  the  impression  denoted  by  the  word  four.  On 
examination  it  appears  that  wherever  that  impression  is  con¬ 
veyed,  the  impression  of  two  twos  is  conveyed,  and  thus  we  get 
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the  second  step  in  classifying  the  numbers  which  is  embodied  in 
the  rule  that  twice  two  makes  four.  All  the  other  rules  of 
arithmetic  are  only  repetitions  and  combinations  of  this  process. 
The  use  of  these  processes  is  well  exemplified  by  the  enormous 
multitude  of  complicated  impressions  which  the  multiplication 
table  enables  us  to  understand  clearly  with  hardly  any  conscious 
effort.  A  less  homely  though  hardly  a  less  familiar  illustration 
is  afforded  by  the  rules  for  calculating  the  effect  of  gravitation. 
All  motion  which  can  be  referred  either  immediately  or  circuit¬ 
ously  to  weight,  may  be  exhibited  as  an  instance  of  the  rule  that 
the  force  of  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  illustrations,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  science  is  nothing  more  than  a  classi¬ 
fication,  a  shorthand  description,  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
particular  subject-matter  with , which  it  is  conversant,  and  that 
the  test  of  the  truth  of  any  scientific  rule  is  its  correspondence 
with  every  case  which  can  be  put  of  circumstances  which  it  ought 
to  explain.  A  scientific  rule  is  like  a  key  which  professes  to 
open  a  set  of  locks,  and  which  is  proved  to  be  the  right  key  by 
opening  them  successfully. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  science  in  general,  what  is  the 
nature  of  moral  science  ?  The  words  are  generally  used  with  a 
rhetorical  emphasis  which  greatly  obscures  their  meaning ;  but  if 
they  were  used  correctly  they  ought  to  mean  those  sciences 
which  refer  to  human  conduct ;  and  as  sciences  are  collections 
of  rules  by  which  observers  are  enabled  to  refer  particular 
events  to  the  classification  on  which  the  rules  depend,  moral 
sciences  must  mean  collections  of  such  rules  relating  to  some 
departments  of  human  conduct.  That  some  departments  of 
human  conduct  are  capable  of  being  classified  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  supply  the  materials  of  a  true  science  is  con¬ 
clusively  proved  by  the  existence  of  political  economy ;  nor  will 
any  one  be  either  surprised  or  shocked  at  this  who  is  capable  of 
seeing  that  a  science  stands  to  its  subject-matter  exactly  in 
the  relation  in  whieh  a  map  stands  to  the  country  which  it 
represents,  and  that  it  has  no  more  tendency  to  govern  (as 
what  are  falsely  scientific  ‘laws’  are  sometimes  said  to  do)  the 
conduct  to  which  it  refers  than  the  Nautical  Almanack  has  to 
govern  the  tides. 

That  such  sciences  do  not  enable  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  them  to  make  specific  predictions,  is  often  alleged  as  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  real  sciences ;  and  the  answer  to  this 
throws  great  light  on  their  true  character.  It  is  two-fold.  In 
the  first  place,  no  science  of  itself  can  enable  any  one  to  make 
a  specific  prediction.  It  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  have 
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not  only  a  scientific  rule  but  a  state  of  facts  to  which  that 
rule  may  be  applied.  Tlie  theory  of  gravitation  would  never 
enable  an  astronomer  to  foretell  an  eclipse  unless  he  knew 
certain  facts  about  the  relative  position  and  rate  of  motion  of 
tlie  sun,  moon,  and  earth.  In  moral  sciences  the  facts  arc 
generally  so  transient  and  obscure,  and  the  evidence  relating 
to  them  so  unsatisfactory,  that  they  can  seldom  be  stated  with 
the  precision  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  application  of 
a  scientific  rule;  but  this  does  not  make  the  rule  itself  the  less 
scientific.  For  example,  the  truth  of  Ricardo’s  theory  of  rent 
is  altogether  unaffected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  facts 
nowhere  correspond  to  it ;  just  as  the  truth  of  the  rules  about 
pullies  and  levers  is  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  they  are  modified 
in  practice  by  friction  and  the  strength  of  materisxls. 

In  the  second  place,  the  terms  in  which  the  conclusions  of 
moral  sciences  are  expressed  are  far  from  having  that  degree  of 
precision  which  gives  physical  and  mathematical  science  its 
proverbial  accuracy.  Its  commonest  terms  are  words  which 
are  in  daily  use,  and  wlilch  are  generally  used  with  more  or 
less  passion  and  with  no  precise  signification,  but  with  a  greater 
or  less  aj)proach  to  one  or  tlie  other  of  several  distinct  meanings. 
This  is  the  true  source  of  the  uneertalnty  of  moral  sciences,  and 
it  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  properly  dealt  with 
that  any  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  them.  Political 
economy  is  the  only  moral  science  in  which  definitions  of 
fundamental  terms  sufficiently  accurate  to  obtain  general  cur¬ 
rency  amongst  all  persons  conversant  with  the  subject  have 
as  yet  been  produced.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  those  who  understand  that  science  are  accepted  and 
acted  on  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which  is  felt  in  regard  to 
no  other  speculations  which  deal  with  human  affairs.  Political 
economists  can  appeal  to  the  only  test  which  really  measures 
the  truth  of  a  science — success  —  with  as  much  confidence  as 
astronomers.  The  source  of  their  success  has  been  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  affixing  precise  meanings  to  words  which  had 
for  ages  been  used  by  millions,  who  attached  to  them  vivid, 
though  not  definite  notions,  such  as  wages,  profits,  capital,  value, 
rent,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  importance  of 
this  is  well  illustrated  by  one  memorable  case:  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  words  ‘  pound  sterling  ’  as  meaning  a  certain  weight 
of  gold,  simple  as  it  seems,  was  a  great  social  and  political 
event. 

Mr.  Austin’s  propositions  on  jurisprudence  have  as  much 
precision,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  seen  hereafter  to  have 
as  much  importance,  as  the  propositions  of  Adam  Smith  and 
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Ricanlo  on  rent,  profits,  and  value.  To  show  their  full  im¬ 
portance  it  would  be  necessary  to  reprint  the  entire  book,  for 
its  style  and  structure  are  adamantine.  The  arguments  hang 
together  like  the  links  of  a  chain  cable,  or  like  the  scales  of 
leviathan.  They  are  ‘  shut  up  together  as  with  a  close  seal ; 

‘  one  is  so  near  another  that  no  air  can  come  between  them. 

‘  They  are  joined  to  one  another,  they  stick  together  that  they 
‘  cannot  be  sundered.’  It  is,  however,  possible  to  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  their  scope  and  purport. 

The  great  leading  definition  of  the  book  is  the  definition  of  the  i 

word  Law.  The  definition  (which  is  given  above)  involves  four  ^ 

branches.  A  command ;  a  sanction,  consisting  of  the  threatened  j 

evil  wliich  converts  the  intimation  into  a  command ;  a  course  of 
conduct  enjoined ;  and  a  duty  consisting  in  a  contingent  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  sanction  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  light  thrown  | 

by  this  definition  on  almost  every  department  of  speculation 
is  hardly  to  be  exaggerated,  and  the  definition  itself  cannot  be 
too  widely  known  or  adopted.  Of  all  the  cants  of  the  day 
none  is  more  popular  or  mischievous  than  that  in  which  the 
word  ‘  law’  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  AVe  hear  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  of  laws  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  laws  of  health,  the 
laws  of  progress,  the  laws  of  physiology,  the  laws  of  sociology, 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  increase  of  the  species,  and  all 
kinds  of  other  laws,  are  declaimed  about  as  if  a  parliament  of 
abstractions  exercised  an  iron  despotism  over  the  human  race. 

The  servile  fatalism  which  is  spreading  widely  at  the  present 
day  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  constant  use  of  this  inaccurate 
metaphor,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  really  clear  meaning  which 
it  is  allowed  to  cover.  Mr.  Austin’s  definition  of  a  law  enables 
him  to  show  how  very  slight  is  the  resemblance  between  these 
metaphorical  laws  and  laws  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
lie  shows  that  of  the  four  essential  elements  of  a  law  proper, 
namely — a  command,  a  sanction,  a  duly,  and  a  course  of  con¬ 
duct  prescribed,  one  only  is  even  recalled,  and  that  faintly  and 
indirectly,  by  most  of  the  metaphorical  laws,  namely,  a  uni-  I; 

formity  which  resembles  to  some  extent  the  uniformity  of  1’ 

conduct  which  would  be  produced  by  a  law  invariably  obeyed  j; 

by  a  rational  being. 

Important  as  this  result  is,  (and  if  it  were  fully  understood 
and  adopted  by  the  persons  concerned,  it  would  produce  a  most 
beneficial  change  in  the  whole  tone  of  a  great  part  of  modern 
speculation,)  it  is  only  one  of  the  results  which  flow  from  Air. 

Austin’s  definition.  It  enables  him  to  describe  in  an  intel¬ 
ligible  manner  the  boundaries  between  the  closely  related 
subjects  of  law  proper,  international  law,  (or,  as  he  more 
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accurately  calls  it,  as  did  Bcntham,  international  morality,) 
and  positive  morality.  In  the  first  case  (amongst  other  dif¬ 
ferences)  the  command  is  usually  express,  the  superior  by  whom 
it  is  imposed,  and  the  penalty  which  forms  the  sanction  are 
determinate.  In  the  second  and  third  there  is  no  command 
properly  so  called,  though  there  is  a  definite  course  of  conduct 
enjoined,  neither  is  there  any  determinate  superior  or  sanction. 
He  is  further  able  to  draw  definite  lines  round  the  provinces 
of  law,  morality,  and  ethics,  and  to  show  how  they  sometimes 
coincide,  sometimes  diverge  from,  and  sometimes  conflict,  with 
each  other.  It  would  be  impossible,  without  long  and  de¬ 
tailed  illustrations,  to  give  any  notion  to  those  W’ho  are  not 
familiar  with  such  subjects  of  the  mass  of  confusion  and  obscurity 
wliich  he  thus  clears  aw’ay,  whilst  to  those  who  are  it  is  need¬ 
less.  Such  words  as  ‘  duty,’  ‘  right,’  obligation,’  ‘  moral  obli- 
‘  gation,’  ‘  imperfect  obligation,’  and  the  like,  which  have  always 
been  fruitful  sources  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  are 
grouped  with  admirable  symmetry  and  completeness  round  this 
central  definition. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  the  word  *  right  ’  is  as  well  fitted 
as  any  other.  Almost  every  newspaper  article  or  speech  at  a 
public  meeting  affords  proof  of  the  confusion  into  which  people 
are  led  by  the  indefinite  meaning  which  they  attach  to  this  term. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  ‘  rights  ’  as  if  they 
were  in  themselves  something  admirable  and  desirable ;  and  as 
if  there  were  somewhere  some  abstract  right  to  which  all  con¬ 
crete  rights  ought  to  be  conformed  irrespectively  of  conse¬ 
quences.  If  Mr.  Austin’s  definitions  were  so  generally  under¬ 
stood  and  accepted  as  to  have  passed  into  common  use,  half  of 
the  present  discussions  upon  such  suVyects  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  other  half  would  be  directed  towards  tangible 
results  instead  of  producing  little  more  than  high  words  and  un¬ 
steady  prejudices,  calling  themselves  opinions. 

A  right,  according  to  Mr.  Austin’s  definition,  is  a  power 
conferred,  and  if  necessary,  enforcetl  by  law,  and  its  existence 
may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  for  the  world  at  large,  and  for 
the  person  who  possesses  it,  according  to  circumstances.  For 
example,  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  paid  for  goods  w’hich  he  has 
sold.  This  means  that  the  Sovereign  commands  that  debts  shall 
be  paid,  and  will  enforce  that  command  if  it  is  neglected  or 
disobeyed.  This  right  is  for  obvious  reasons  eminently  useful. 
If  the  Sovereign  made  a  law  that  A  B  should  be  at  liberty  to 
cut  off  the  heaid  of  any  person  he  met  in  the  street,  A  B  would 
have  precisely  the  same  right  to  do  so  as  to  be  paid  his  debts; 
but  this  right  would  be  as  monstrous  as  the  other  is  useful. 
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These  are  illustrations  of  legal  rights,  or  rights  answering  to 
laws  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Moral  rights  stand  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  relation  to  moral  rules  as  legal  rights  to  laws, 
and  they  differ  from  legal  rights  in  particulars  correlative  to 
those  in  which  moral  rules  differ  from  laws.  Now  moral  rules 
enforce  a  definite  course  of  conduct,  but  they  are  not  imposed 
by  a  definite  superior,  nor  enforced  by  a  definite  sanction ;  and 
thus  moral  rights  are  powers  the  exercise  of  which  is  protected 
by  an  indefinite  superior  who  inflicts  indefinite  penalties ;  and 
mural  like  legal  rights  may  be  either  useful  or  pernicious. 

For  example,  a  parent  has  in  every  part  of  the  world  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  a  moral  right  to  the  obedience  and  respect 
of  his  children.  This  means  that  a  tacit  rule,  that  children  shall 
obey  and  respect  their  parents,  prevails  in  all  human  societies, 
and  that  the  violation  of  that  rule  is  punished  by  loss  of  esteem 
and  disapproval  expressed  in  various  ways.  This  moral  right  is 
for  obvious  reasons  beneficial ;  but  it  is  easy  to  mention  others 
which  arc  as  obviously  injurious.  A  Chinese  parent  is  imder  a 
moral  obligation  to  distort  his  daughter’s  feet,  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours  have  a  moral  right  to  have  his  daughter’s  feet  distorted. 
That  is  to  say,  Chinese  sentiment  has  laid  down  the  tacit  rule 
that  a  w’oman’s  feet  shall  be  distorted,  and  the  violation  of  that 
rule  is  punished  by  loss  of  esteem  and  disapproval  expressed  in 
various  ways.  This  moral  right  is  for  obvious  reasons  pernicious. 
If  we  believe  that  God  has  given  a  tacit  command  to  mankind 
to  pursue  all  courses  of  conduct  which  arc  generally  beneficial, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  which  are  generally  pernicious,  and  that 
obedience  to  this  command  is  enforced  by  punishments  either 
here  or  hereafter,  this  would  involve  a  belief  in  a  system  of  what 
may  be  called  Divine  rights  and  obligations,  which  would  coin¬ 
cide  with  legal  and  moral  obligations  in  so  far  as  they  were 
beneficial,  regard  being  had  to  the  evil  arising  from  the  violation 
of  any  established  rule,  whether  beneficial  or  not.  These  rights 
(the  existence  of  which  is  of  course  a  question  of  evidence)  can 
never  be  injurious,  because  the  test  by  which  their  existence  is 
ascertained  is  that  it  would  be  beneficial.  It  deserves  notice, 
however,  tliat  this  results  from  their  nature,  and  not  from  their 
source,  for  the  rights  conferred,  and  the  obligations  imposed,  by 
the  will  of  a  malevolent  Deity  might  be  pernicious,  though  they 
would  be,  strictly  speaking.  Divine  rights.  If  Bhowanee  had 
been  a  real  deity,  able  to  punish  those  who  disobeyed  her  here 
or  hereafter,  and  if  the  Thugs  had  rightly  apprehended  her 
will,  they  would  have  had  a  Divine  right  to  rob  and  murder 
travellers,  and  the  travellers  would  have  been  under  a  corre¬ 
sponding  obligation  to  submit  to  be  robbed  and  murdered.  This 
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would  have  been  a  case  of  a  divine  right  of  the  most  pernicious 
kind. 

As  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  use  words  in  whatever  sense  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  uses  them  consistently,  such  theories  as 
these  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  true  or  false.  They  are,  as 
scientific  definitions  must  always  be,  nothing  else  than  rival 
classifications,  more  or  less  complete  or  convenient.  Nothing 
can  be  more  convenient  than  Mr.  Austin’s  definitions.  They 
entirely  prevent  the  entanglement  which  is  continually  arising 
between  an  actual  and  ideal  state  of  things ;  between  the  rights 
or  powers  protected  by  laws  which  do  exist,  and  those  which 
upon  some  principle  or  other  ought  to  exist ;  and  this  confusion 
has  given  the  tone  to  almost  all  the  controversies  upon  such 
subjects  which  have  agitated  and  still  continue  to  agitate  man¬ 
kind. 

The  notion  of  sovereignty — the  investigation  of  which  fills 
up  the  last  third  of  the  present  volume,  is  more  remote  from  the 
common  controversies  of  every  day  life  than  the  notions  of  law, 
right,  duty,  and  their  correlatives.  It  colours,  however,  almost 
all  political  controversies  which  are  of  more  than  passing  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  though  at  present  such  questions  occupy  little 
public  attention  in  our  own  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  may  not  derive  prominence  from  the  eourse  of  events  at 
some  future  time,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  if  they  do  the 
confusion  which  has  so  frequently  arisen  from  perplexed  views 
of  fundamental  political  notions  will  not  be  reproduced.  Though 
most  of  the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Austin  had  been  put  for¬ 
ward  by  others  before  him,  and  though  their  substantial  truth 
has  long  been  tacitly  recognised  by  reflecting  and  educated  men, 
no  better  exposition  of  them  is  to  be  found  than  is  contained  in 
his  sixth  lecture.  Their  general  nature  is  as  follows :  When¬ 
ever  people  associate  together  for  political  purposes  some  one  or 
more  of  them  possess  a  power  of  publishing  and  enforcing  com¬ 
mands  which  is  not  controlled  by  any  other  power  of  the  same 
kind,  though  it  is  restrained  by  positive  moral  rules  which  have 
in  point  of  fact  been  established  by  the  common  sentiment  of 
the  community,  including  under  that  head  the  conception 
which  they  may  have  formed  of  the  Divine  law.  Those  who 
possess  this  power  form  -individually  or  collectively,  as  it  may 
happen,  the  sovereign  of  the  society,  and  sovereign  authority 
is  always  from  its  nature  absolute.  Thus  it  is  a  mistake  to 
classify  governments  as  being  despotic  or  free;  at  least  such  clas¬ 
sifications  do  not  point  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  to  the 
use  which  they  make  of  it.  From  this  it  follows  that  sovereigns 
and  subjects  have  neither  legal  rights  nor  legal  duties,  nor  is 
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sovereign  power  capable  of  legal  limitation.  The  reason  is,  that 
a  law  is  a  command  enforced  by  a  common  superior,  and  if  the 
sovereign  had  any  superior  he  would  not  be  sovereign.  The 
sovereign  may,  however,  be  under  moral  or  religious  obligations, 
because  such  obligations  are  enforced  either  by  God  or  by  those 
whose  common  sentiment  establishes  moral  rules. 

These  opinions  would,  no  doubt,  appear  to  some  minds  favour¬ 
able  to  tyranny ;  but  this  impression  may  be  at  once  removed 
by  reference  to  the  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Austin  of  his 
conception  of  the  bodies  which  possess  sovereign  power.  In 
our  own  country,  for  instance,  he  says  that  the  sovereignty, 
which  it  must  be  remembered  means  the  power  of  making  and 
enforcing  laws,  resides  in  the  King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
constituencies  by  whom  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen, 
jointly ;  the  share  of  the  constituencies  in  the  sovereignty 
being  delegated  by  them  unreservedly  to  their  representatives 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  power  of  choosing  the  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  may  easily  be  seen  how  exactly  the  tests  of 
.  sovereignty  given  above  apply  to  this  body.  Any  one  member 
of  the  sovereign  power  might  be,  and  each  in  turn  has  been, 
restrained  by  law.  The  King  must  be  a  Protestant ;  the  House 
of  Lords  may  not  amend  money  bills  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  legislate  by  a  simple  resolution ;  the  constituencies  were 
remodelled  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  attempts  to  bind  the  sove¬ 
reign  itself  are  simply  futile.  For  example,  by  the  articles  of 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  preservation  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  declared  to  be 
a  fundamental  condition  of  the  Union,  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  existing  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  could,  if  it  pleased, 
abolish  both  or  either ;  and  such  an  abolition  would  be  legal  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  equally  true  that,  against 
the  sovereign  so  defined,  no  one  has  legal  rights.  A  man’s 
right  not  to  be  put  (o  death  is  the  most  important  and  most 
obviously  beneficial  of  all  rights,  yet  a  bill  of  attainder — an  act 
of  parliament  for  cutting  oft"  the  head  of  a  person  convicted  of 
no  crime — is  just  as  good  law  as  any  other  bill  whatever,  and 
executions  done  under  its  provisions  would  not  only  be  legal, 
but  to  neglect  to  do  it  would  be  a  crime. 

To  apply  this  conception  of  sovereignty  to  the  different  forms 
of  government  which  have  existed  in  difterent  times  and  coun¬ 
tries  is  an  intricate  task  though  it  is  most  instructive,  and 
though  its  practical  bearings  are  occasionally  important.  Till 
the  knot  was  cut,  or  perhaps  complicated,  by  civil  war,  the 
question  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  resided 
was  one  of  great  interest,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in 
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those  discussions  between  the  advocates  of  States  rights  and 
the  advocates  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Union,  which 
for  many  years  inflamed  the  quarrel  l)etween  the  North  and 
South,  and  so  ]>repared  the  way  for  civil  war. 

The  principal  words  to  which  Mr.  Austin  was  led  by  his 
theory  of  sovereignty  to  assign  a  definite  form,  are  Liberty  and 
Justice.  His  views  of  the  meaning  w’hich  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  each  of  these  words  are  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same 
as  those  of  Hobbes.  Liberty,  he  says,  means  that  amount  of 
absence  of  restraint  which  the  sovereign  leaves  to  its  subjects. 
For  example,  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner  in  a  gaol  consists  in  his 
being  allowed  to  walk  about  his  cell.  He  is  under  no  orders 
as  to  the  part  of  it  in  which  he  is  to  sit  or  lie.  J  ustlce  means 
the  observance  of  laws,  whether  good  or  bad.  Thus  a  law  that 
the  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons  should  be  put  to  death  on  their 
twenty-first  birth-day  would  be  absurd,  cruel,  immoral,  and 
irreligious,  and  would  expose  those  who  made  it  to  the  disap¬ 
proval  of  men,  and  to  the  punishments  which  sanction  the 
Divine  laws;  but  it  would  not  be  unjust;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  execute  it  if  the  occasion  arose.  This 
use  of  the  word,  no  doubt,  would  shock  the  common  sentiment, 
but  Mr.  Austin  explains  this  as  follows; — The  words  ‘just’ 
and  ‘  unjust’  as  popularly  used,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any 
definite  meaning,  coincide  with  ‘  generally  beneficial,’  or 
‘  generally  injurious.’  A  thing  is  called  just  emphatically 
when  it  coincides  with  the  laws  of  God ;  but  the  laws  of  God 
are  to  be  discovered  by  the  test  of  general  utility;  consequently 
the  word  ‘just’  used  emphatically  without  explicit  reference  to 
any  particular  law,  means  ‘  generally  beneficial,’  though  it  de¬ 
lusively  appears  to  have  a  wider  signification. 

‘  Constitutional  ’  is  another  word  to  which  Mr.  Austin’s  theory 
attaches  a  distinct  meaning.  Every  form  of  government  has  a 
character,  and  has  objects  of  its  own,  and  is  regarded  by  those 
■who  live  under  it  with  sentiments  which  are  gradually  formed 
into  a  system  bearing  the  same  relation  to  public  affairs  which 
ordinary  morality  bears  to  private  conduct.  A  system  of  positive 
morality  is  thus  formed  in  relation  to  government  which  is  en¬ 
forced  by  moral  sanctions,  and  acts  are  constitutional  if  that  sen¬ 
timent  approves  of  them,  and  unconstitutional  if  it  does  not. 
Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  convenience  which  would  arise 
from  using  the  words  referred  to  in  the  sense  assigned  to  them 
by  ]Mr.  Austin  by  referring  to  the  controversies  in  which  they 
have  played  the  greatest  part.  If,  for  example,  it  were  once 
finally  settled  that  liberty  in  itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad;  that 
it  is  a  mere  negation  of  the  existence  of  laws  which  might 
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enjoin  the  most  salutary  or  forbid  the  most  atrocious  actions ; 
that  it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  the  right  to 
freedom  of  worship  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  laws 
against  variety  of  religious  belief,  and  to  the  right  to  commit 
murder  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  laws  to  protect  human 
life  —  all  the  discussions  into  which  it  is  introduced  would  be 
shorn  of  most  of  the  obscurity,  and  most  of  the  heat  by  which 
they  are  usually  pervaded.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  words 
‘just’  and  ‘unjust’  were  used  as  he  wished  as  the  correlatives 
of  law,  and  if  law  were  uniformly  confined  to  its  appropriate 
meaning,  many  disputes,  both  social  and  metaphysical,  would 
come  either  to  a  natural  end,  or  to  a  plain  issue  capable  of 
being  decided  by  evidence.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  read 
the  newspaper  discussions  about  strikes,  and  say  whether  if  the 
disputants  attached  a  determinate  sense  to  the  words  ‘justice’ 
and  ‘  right,’  they  would  not  perceive  that  half  their  arguments 
are  either  unmeaning  or  expressed  in  a  manner  so  confused  and 
blundering  that  the  meaning  which  they  ought  to  have  can 
hardly  be  inferred  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up. 

These  observations  and  illustrations  may  enable  those  who 
have  not  read  Mr.  Austin’s  book  to  form  some  notion  of  its 
general  purport  and  importance,  but  they  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked  out,  or  of  the  mental  qualities 
which  it  displays.  His  widow  refers  his  reluctance  to  complete 
the  great  work  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  partly  to  the  extreme 
labour  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  realise  his  conception 
of  it ;  and  certainly  the  part  which  he  did  publish  conveys  the 
impression  that  no  English  writer  ever  wrote  with  more  labour. 
The  book  bears  in  several  particulars  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Butler’s  Analogy.  There  is  in  each  the  same  predominance  of 
one  leading  idea  constantly  present  to  the  author’s  mind,  and 
constantly  presented  to  the  reader  under  different  shapes.  There 
is  in  each  the  same  severity  and  unwearied  closeness  of  thought. 
The  reader  must  stop  to  think  at  almost  every  sentence,  and  no 
inducement  to  go  on  is  held  out  to  him  than  that  of  arriving  at 
last  at  the  author’s  meaning.  Each  book,  moreover,  leaves  on 
the  mind  the  same  sort  of  impression.  When  fully  mastered, 
each  is  a  possession  for  ever.  It  is  possible  either  to  agree  or  to 
dissent,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  reasonable  coherent 
view  of  a  subject  of  vast  interest  has  been  put  forward,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  disturbed  or  refuted  without  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  argument,  and  of  the  relations  of  its  different 
]>art3  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
The  most  curious  point  of  resemblance  lies  in  the  style.  Each 
writes  like  a  lawyer  and  like  a  judge.  Whole  chapters  of 
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Butler  read  exactly  like  the  best  of  the  judgments  in  the  Law 
Reports ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Butler  had  no 
legal  training,  but  must  have  adopted  the  legal  style  because  it 
suited  the  tone  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Austin,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  like  a  lawyer  because  he  was  one,  and  his  style  throughout 
shows  the  deepest  and  clearest  traces  of  his  legal  training.  Large 
parts  of  his  lectures  are  *  drawn,’  to  use  the  technical  phrase, 
just  as  a  conveyancer  or  pleader  would  have  drawn  them.  Take, 
for  example,  the  following  sentences : — ‘  Excluding  from  my 
‘  present  discourse  my  analysis  of  those  expressions,  I  shall 
‘  complete  in  my  present  discourse  the  purpose  mentioned  above, 

*  so  far  as  I  can  complete  it  consistently  with  that  exclusion.’ — 

*  Tlie  promisor  or  the  party  who  proffers  the  promise  promises 
‘  the  promisee  or  the  party  to  wliom  it  is  proffered,  that  he  will 
‘  do  or  perform  some  given  act  or  acts,  or  will  do  or  perform 
‘  and  also  forbear  or  abstain.  And  the  acts  or  performances 

*  which  he  promises,  or  the  acts  and  performances  xvhich  he  promises, 
‘  may  be  styled  the  object  of  his  promise  and  also  the  object  of  the 

*  convention.’  Perhaps  no  other  English  writer,  except  a  special 
pleader,  would  have  cared  so  much  for  precision  as  to  draw  out  in 
words  the  alternative  which  is  expressed  in  commercial  documents 
by  the  well-known  abbreviation  Another  illustration  of  this 
excessive  scrupulousness  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  jSIr. 
Austin  constantly  replaces  pronouns  by  a  repetition  of  the 
words  for  which  they  stand.  For  example : — *  Considered  as 
‘  rules  of  positive  morality  customary  laws  arise  from  the  con- 

‘  sent  of  the  governed . Considered  as  moral  rules 

‘  turned  into  positive  laws,  customary  laics  are  established  by 
‘  tbe  State.’  In  this  he  resembled  Lord  Macaulay,  many  of 
whose  antitheses  are  constructed  by  repeating  the  first  clause  in 
the  second  with  a  single  significant  alteration. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  style  so  laborious  applied  to  matter 
so  unfamiliar,  makes  Mr.  Austin’s  book  extremely  difficult  to 
read,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  want  of  popularity  which  so 
long  attended  it.  Till  the  late  reforms  in  legal  education  created 
a  demand  for  it,  its  value  was  known  only  to  a  few  studious 
persons ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  ever  be 
generally  studied ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  long 
as  jurisprudence  is  studied,  it  will  remain  as  an  imperishable 
monument  of  the  conscientious  labour,  profound  thought,  .aud 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind  which  its  author  bestowed  on  it. 

Mr.  Maine’s  book  on  ‘  Ancient  Law  ’  is  in  some  resi)ect8  a 
contrast  to  Mr.  Austin’s,  and  is  in  others  closely  connected  with 
it.  The  title  gives  only  a  slight  indication  of  its  object,  which 
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is  to  give  the  history  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  several  of  the 
principal  conceptions  by  which  law  is  pervaded,  and  to  describe 
the  different  influences  by  which  they  are  gradually  developed. 
The  following  short  summary  embraces  its  leading  points. 

The  earliest  notion  of  anything  like  law  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Homeric  ‘  Themistes,’  which  appear  to  have  been  judgments 
uttered  by  kings  acting  as  judges  under  the  immediate  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  gods.  By  degrees  the  kings  were  replaced  by 
narrow  aristocracies,  which  became  the  exclusive  depositaries 
first  of  Themistes  and  in  course  of  time  of  rules  of  law 
answering  more  or  less  to  law  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
As  the  other  parts  of  the  nation  gained  power,  the  aristocracies 
were  forced  to  publish  the  laws  which  they  had  formerly  kept 
secret,  and  thus  we  have  the  origin  of  codes,  of  which  the  code 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  is  the  most  famous  and  most  important 
example.  This  ends  what  Mr.  INIaine  calls  the  ‘spontaneous 
‘development’  of  primitive  law,  and  subsequent  changes  are 
made  by  way  of  alteration  from  without.  These  are  made, 
however,  on  account  of  the  sacred  character  attached  to  law, 
with  many  precautions  and  disguises,  and  in  the  most  gradual 
manner. 

Glancing  at  the  legal  history  of  several  other  countries, 
Mr.  Maine  examines  the  progress  of  change  in  Roman  law 
with  considerable  minuteness,  and  illustrates  it  largely  by 
parallel  alterations  in  the  law  of  England.  The  instruments  by 
which  these  changes  have  been  effected  are  three  in  number, — 
fictions,  equity,  and  legislation.  By  ‘  fictions  ’  he  means  ‘  any 
‘  assumptions  which  conceal  or  affect  to  conceal  the  fact  that  a 
‘  rule  of  law  has  undergone  alteration,  its  letter  remaining  un- 
‘  changed,  its  operation  being  modified.’  The  term  thus  used 
includes  all  such  alterations  as  have  been  introduced  into 
English  law  by  the  fiction  that  the  judges  possess  a  reserved 
fund  of  law,  which  they  promulgate  as  often  as  a  novel  set  of 
facts  comes  before  them  which  require  its  promulgation.  In 
other  words,  it  includes  all  judicial  legislation.  Fictions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Maine,  are  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  contrivances  for  stretching  old  rules  to  meet  new 
facts,  and  are  the  only  means  which  Avill  effect  that  object  in 
times  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  notion  of  equity,  or  for  the 
still  more  difficult  task  of  legislation.  In  the  process  of  time, 
however,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  equity.  A 
theory  grows  up  differing  in  details  in  different  nations,  according 
to  circumstances,  but  always  involving  the  conception  of  some 
broader  and  more  reasonable  system  of  justice  than  that  which 
is  embodied  in  any  actually  existing  laws.  This  is  administered 
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side  by  side  with  those  laws,  and  involves  at  first  a  considerable 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  judge  who  has  to  dispense  it ;  but 
inasmuch  as  strict  rules  never  embody  the  whole  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  on  which  they  are  founded,  though  they  are  indispensable 
to  the  administration  of  every  judicial  system,  equity  gradually 
hardens  into  a  second  body  of  law  as  technical  and  stringent  as 
that  to  w’hich  it  was  originally  meant  to  be  a  supplement.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  legislation,  which  is 
capable  of  effecting  any  change  that  may  be  thought  desirable 
openly  and  avowedly. 

This  view  of  the  different  instruments  by  which  the  strict  and 
narrow  laws  of  infant  societies  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  later 
times,  naturally  suggests  the  question,  AVhat  is  the  origin  and 
what  is  the  character  of  those  enlarged  views  of  justice  which 
fictions  and  equity  successively  try  to  realise?  Mr.  Maine 
attempts  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  most  interesting  inquiry 
into  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  theory  of  natural  law  or 
natural  justice,  which  has  exercised  and  still  exercises  so  great 
an  influence  over  large  and  most  important  parts  of  the  world. 
He  deduces  the  theory  from  the  earliest  stage  of  Roman  history. 
It  originated  in  the  jus  gentium  administered  by  the  prastors  in 
cases  which  arose  either  between  foreigners  or  between  a  Roman 
and  a  foreigner.  This  jus  gentium  was  altogether  different  from 
that  system  which  went  in  later  times  by  the  same  name,  and 
was  composed  of  the  rules  which  the  prajtors  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  common  to  the  different  Italian  nations  amongst 
whose  subjects  they  had  to  adjudicate.  For  example,  delivery 
was  essential  to  a  sale  of  goods,  according  to  the  law  of  many 
different  nations ;  but  in  each  nation  the  delivery  had  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  certain  ceremonies  which  varied  in  different 
places ;  and  thus  delivery  was  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
jus  gentium,  though  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  it  were  not. 

This  original  jus  gentium,  so  far  from  being  looked  upon  as 
something  more  refined  and  important  than  the  jus  civile  ad¬ 
ministered  between  Roman  citizens,  was  regarded  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  law,  and  its  (cquitas  or  tendency  to  set  on  one  level  the 
Roman  and  the  foreigner  was,  Mr.  Maine  conjectures,  regarded 
not  as  an  excellence  but  as  a  defect.  As  the  extent  of  the  law 
administered  by  the  praetors  increased  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population,  it  came  within  reach  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophical  theories  about  nature  and  justice,  and  was  deeply 
affected  by  them. 

Nature  was  viewed  in  the  early  Greek  philosophy  as  a  vast 
whole,  including  not  only  matter  in  all  its  forms,  but  man 
also;  and  thus  the  law  of  nature  was  that  principle  of  which  all 
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phenomena,  material  or  human,  were  so  many  detailed  manifes¬ 
tations.  The  jus  gentium  administered  by  the  praetors  was 
elaborated  in  a  manner  which  afforded  a  wide  8coj)e  for  the 
action  of  these  theories.  The  praetors,  as  is  well  known, 
annually  issued  edicts  setting  forth  the  rules  by  which  they  in¬ 
tended  to  govern  their  decisions  during  their  year  of  oflSce. 
These  edicts  naturally  reflected  with  the  utmost  faithfulness  the 
state  of  opinion  current  amongst  the  jurisconsults  of  the  day 
whose  ‘  responsa’  were  closely  analogous  to  our  own  case  law. 
The  chambers,  as  we  should  say,  of  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer 
were  resorted  to  by  clients  who  asked  him  for  advice ;  and  his 
answers  were  given  in  the  presence  of  students,  who  noted  down 
both  the  facts  and  the  opinions,  and  exercised  their  own  and 
their  masters’  ingenuity  afterwards  by  asking  what  would  have 
been  his  opinion  if  the  facts  had  been  otherwise.  In  this  way 
a  body  of  half-authoritative  legal  opinions  was  formed,  which 
of  course  took  its  general  colour  from  the  speculations  with 
which  the  minds  of  the  jurisconsults  were  most  familiar ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Roman  judicial  oSices  were,  to  use  Mr.  Maine’s 
language,  ‘  much  less  aptly  compared  to  a  permanent  judicature 
‘  than  to  a  cycle  of  offices  briskly  circulating  amongst  the 
*  leaders  of  the  bar,’  abstract  speculations  upon  the  law  of 
nature,  justice,  and  the  like  flowed  freely  from  the  chambers  of 
the  jurisconsults  into  the  praetors’  edicts,  and  thus  the  jus  gentium 
came  to  be  understood  to  mean  a  set  of  principles  which  ought 
to  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  all  human  affairs,  deviations 
from  them  being  stigmatised  as  corruptions.  This  view  of  the 
matter  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  whole  history 
of  Roman  law,  not  only  during  the  later  history  of  the  republic, 
but  also  under  the  empire. 

Roman  Law  formed  the  substratum  of  the  laws  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  entered  far  more  deeply  than 
is  usually  supposed  into  the  composition  of  our  own  law.  When 
the  study  of  it  extended  itself  from  Italy  to  France,  the  French 
lawyers  adopted  its  principles  with  avidity;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  led  them  to  attach  particular  importance 
to  those  parts  of  it  which  related  to  the  law  of  nature,  as  they 
afforded  the  means  of  setting  up  a  more  reasonable  standard  of 
authority  than  was  supplied  by  the  intricate  and  conflicting 
local  customs  which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  France.  This 
was  specially  important  to  them,  because  it  was  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  by  their  assistance  that  the  kings  of  France  were  able  to 
mould  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  provinces  into  the  most  compact 
of  modern  nations. 

After  prevailing  for  a  length  of  time  as  a  theory  amongst 
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lawyers,  the  law  of  nature  obtained  two  great  practical 
triumphs.  The  first  of  these  consisted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  that  the  relations  of  independent  nations  were  re¬ 
gulated  by  it.  This  result  was  produced  principally  by  the  great 
work  of  Grotius,  whose  anxiety  to  ascertain  some  principles 
by  which  such  awful  conflicts  as  those  which  he  had  witnessed 
might  be  moderated,  was  favoured  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  phrase  jus  gentium  might  be  construed  to  mean  the  law 
binding  on  all  nations  instead  of  the  law  common  to  all  nations. 
The  second  was  the  f  amous  theory  of  the  state  of  nature,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  as  derived  from  that  state,  which  was  urged  by 
Rousseau  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  a  manner  which 
commanded  the  assent  of  an  immense  proportion  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  exercised  an  influence,  which  is  still  deeply  felt, 
over  the  f»>rtunes  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  France 
and  America.  • 

Having  thus  traced  out  the  general  nature  of  the  instruments 
by  which  laws  are  changed,  and  having  in  particular  described 
the  growth  of  the  most  famous  and  most  general  of  all  theories 
respecting  the  standard  to  which  they  should  be  conformed,  Mr. 
Maine  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  legal  conceptions.  How,  in  point  of  fact,  did  laws  come 
to  be  established  ?  What  were  the  earliest  notions  of  men  as 
to  order  of  succession,  property,  contract,  and  crime  ?  Each  of 
these  questions  is  treated  with  extraordinary  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  a  separate  chapter;  and  probably  no  w’riter  on  such  a  subject 
ever  succeeded  in  compressing  into  so  short  a  space  so  great  an 
amount  of  thought  and  learning,  clothed  in  a  style  so  lively  and 
even  entertaining.  Every  paragraph  of  these  six  chapters  will 
repay  the  most  careful  attention,  whilst  the  least  energetic 
reader  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  author  has  imposed 
upon  them  no  other  labour  than  that  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  subject-matter,  when  placed  in  the  most 
perspicuous  shape,  and  freed  from  all  irrelevant  matter.  The 
extreme  condensation  of  the  style,  and  the  profusion  of  matter 
brought  in  by  way  of  illustration,  always  in  a  thoroughly  j)er- 
tinent  and  most  interesting  manner,  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  give  within  reasonable  limits  any  account  of  their  contents ; 
but  a  short  summary  of  two  chapters  will  give  a  notion  of  the 
contents  of  the  rest. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  treat  of  the  origin  of  civil  society 
and  of  testamentary  succession.  No  better  illustration  can  be 
given  of  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Maine’s  book  than  is 
afforded  by  a  contrast  between  these  tw’o  chapters  and  one  in 
Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  same  subject.  Paley  dis- 
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misses  the  whole  matter  in  about  a  page  and  a  quarter.  He 
says  that  in  the  earliest  form  of  society  men  lived  alone ;  and 
that  the  earliest  kind  of  property  consisted  of  the  product  of 
personal  labour ;  and  that  the  earliest  wills  were  those  by  which 
men  bequeathed  to  others  the  things  which  they  had  made  or 
collected  with  their  own  hands.  Upon  this  purely  arbitrary 
foundation  he  founds  a  great  part  of  his  doctrine  respecting 
wills,  and  especially  his  distinction  between  the  testamentary 
power  which  exists  by  what  he  calls  the  law  of  nature,  and  that 
which  exists  by  positive  institution  merely. 

Mr.  Maine  in  the  two  chapters  in  question  not  only  proves  to 
demonstration  the  falseness  of  such  notions  as  these,  but  brings 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  evidence  to  give  considerable  credibility 
to  a  view  of  his  own  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is  at  any  rate 
most  instructive,  and  as  likely  to  be  true  as  any  hypothesis 
about  so  obscure  a  matter  can  be.  He  says  that  the  earliest 
form  of  society  in  all  the  races  by  which  Western  Europe 
was  peopled  was  that  of  families  connected,  or  supposed  to  be 
connected  together,  by  a  common  descent.  Over  these  families 
the  patriarch  or  eldest  male  descendant  had  an  almost  absolute 
control — a  control  which  as  against  all  other  families  was  quite 
absolute.  The  area  of  the  family  was  thus  coextensive  with 
that  of  the  patria  potestas ;  and  it  might,  by  the  oldest  of  legal 
fictions,  be  recruited  not  only  by  natural  increase  but  by  adop¬ 
tion  or  by  marriage ;  the  result  of  which  processes  was  that  the 
adopted  son  or  the  wife,  as  the  case  might  be,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  patriarch  or  head  of  the  family. 

!Mr.  Maine  traces  out  with  elaborate  minuteness  the  effects  of 
this  view  of  the  matter  on  the  old  Koman  law  of  marriage,  show¬ 
ing  how  it  explains  many  of  the  most  curious  and  apparently 
unmeaning  technicalities  by  which  that  law  was,  and  to  some 
degree  is  still,  beset.  For  example,  in  the  old  Roman  jurispru¬ 
dence  the  wife  was  regarded  as  the  sister  of  her  children,  because 
they  were  all  ‘  sub  manum  viri;'  and  down  to  our  own  days  half 
brothers  could  not  inherit  from  each  other.  The  explanation  of 
this  apparently  unmeaning  rule,  which  was  always  considered 
the  hardest  of  all  legal  riddles,  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Maine.  It 
was  imported  into  England  from  Normandy,  where  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  brothers  by  the  same  mother  but  by  different  fathers. 
Persons  so  related  were  obviously  under  different  patrice  potes- 
tates,  and  as  members  of  different  jurisdictions  neither  could 
transmit  to  the  other  the  character  of  head  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged.  "When  the  rule  was  transplanted  into 
England  its  grounds  were  either  forgotten  or  unknown,  and  the 
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judges  interpreted  it  to  apply  to  all  persons  related  by  way  of 
half  blood,  whether  through  the  father  or  the  mother. 

Families  being  thus  the  units  of  which  the  state  was  composed, 
and  of  which  alone  the  law  took  notice,  the  head  of  the  family 
was  in  the  eye  of  the  most  ancient  lawyers — to  use  Mr.  Maine’s 
apt  illustration — considered  as  a  corporation  sole,  clothed  with 
a  variety  of  powers  and  characters,  which  on  his  death  were 
transferred  as  a  whole  to  a  representative,  who  preserved  the 
continuity  of  the  fanuly,  notwithstanding  his  predecessor’s  death. 
Wills  originally  had  for  their  object  not  the  disposal  of  property 
but  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  and  were  thus  closely  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  practice  of  adoption.  The  earliest  wills  known  to 
Koman  law  were  irrevocable  conveyances  inter  vivos  of  the  re¬ 
version  (as  we  should  say)  of  the  rights  which  the  paterfamilias 
held  as  such.  They  were  published  during  the  testator’s  life¬ 
time  ;  in  the  case  of  patricians  in  the  Comitia  Calata ;  in  the 
case  of  plebeians  by  means  of  the  niancipiuin,  which  was  the 
earliest  form  of  sale,  and  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses,  according  to  a  tedious  and  elaborate  ceremonial.  Mr. 
!Maine  traces  out  the  steps  by  which  wills  of  this  sort  were 
gradually  moulded,  by  the  ingenuity  of  successive  generations 
of  jurisconsults,  into  the  wills  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and 
illustrates  this  course  of  events  by  parallel  incidents  in  the 
changes  of  the  Hindoo  law,  which  partly  resembled  them  up  to 
a  certain  point,  at  which  they  have  remained  stationary  for 
many  ages. 

Such  inquiries  as  these,  which  are  analogous  to  those  which 
Mr.  Maine  institutes  respecting  classifications  of  property,  con¬ 
tract,  and  crime,  carry  us  into  topics  altogether  unlike  those  on 
which  the  writers  of  treatises  on  the  principles  of  government 
and  politics  have  usually  laid  the  foundation  of  their  theories. 
They  casta  light  both  on  the  origin  of  society  and  on  the  stages 
of  its  growth,  which  is  highly  inqiortant  in  many  different  points 
of  view,  and  will  undoubtedly  exercise  great  influence  over 
various  departments  of  thought,  esj>ecially  those  which  refer  to 
morals  and  politics.  The  most  interesting  point  which  they 
suggest  is  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which  such  inquiries 
should  be  conducted.  No  one  can  have  watched  the  course  of 
modern  speculation  without  perceiving  how  deeply  it  is  affected 
by  a  sort  of  weariness  caused  by  the  apparently  unfruitful  dis¬ 
cussions  which  have  so  long  prevailed  upon  political  and  moral 
subjects.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  these  discussions  have  usually  been  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  little  else  than  make  the  meaning  of 
the  opposite  parties  more  or  less  clear  to  each  other.  So  much. 
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indeed,  has  this  been  the  case,  that  theoretical  views  upon  them 
have  fallen  into  general  discredit,  and  there  has  been  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  look  with  indifference  upon  all  attempts  to  refer  prac¬ 
tical  questions  to  anything  like  general  principles.  Historical 
inquiry  has  been  the  common  resource  of  those  who  have  shared 
in  this  feeling,  and  have  nevertheless  recognised  the  necessity  of 
some  wider  and  more  durable  results  than  those  which  the  mere 
transaction  of  the  current  affairs  of  life  can  afford.  History  has 
been  consulted  upon  almost  all  the  great  standing  subjects  of 
human  thought.  Politics,  morals,  and  theology  have  all  been 
studied  from  this  point  of  view,  and  Mr.  Maine  is  now  applying 
the  same  process  to  law.  He  is  the  first  person  who  in  this 
country  has  brought  to  such  an  attempt  the  special  professional 
knowledge  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  it.  Some  ac¬ 
count  has  been  given  above  of  the  nature  of  his  inquiries,  and 
of  the  special  results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  by  offering  a  few  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Maine  several  times  uses  in  reference  to  his  own  investi¬ 
gations  the  p'hrase  ‘  Historical  Method,’  and  his  book  has  been 
represented  by  several  of  his  critics  as  an  exemplification  of  a 
process  which  they  describe  by  that  name.  Indeed  with  persons 
who  delight  to  dress  their  thoughts  in  semi-technical  language, 
such  phrases  as  the  ‘  Historical,’  the  ‘  Inductive,’  and  the 
‘  Analytical  ’  methods,  have  of  late  obtained  considerable  popu¬ 
larity.  These  phrases,  no  doubt,  have  their  use,  but  they  greatly 
obscure  the  general  purport  of  speculation,  which  is  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  truth,  and  secondly  to  render  it  serviceable  to  mankind. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  write  of  the  historical  and  analytical 
methods  as  if  they  were  two  independent  roads  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  one  of  which  was  proved  by  experience  to  be  right,  and 
the  other  wrong.  This  is  a  mistake  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
common,  and  it  contributes  more  largely  than  any  other  to  the 
practical  fatalism  which  under  its  alias  of  positivism  is  one  of 
the  great  dangers  of  contemporary  thought.  History  and 
analysis,  so  far  from  being  inimical,  are  complementary  to  each 
other,  and  neither  can  be  safely  dispensed  with.  History 
without  analysis  is  at  best  a  mere  curiosity ;  and  analysis  with¬ 
out  history  is  blind,  though  it  may  not  be  barren.  No  better 
instance  could  be  given  of  the  importance  of  each  of  these  two 
branches  of  inquiry  to  the  other  than  is  afforded  by  a  comparison 
of  Mr.  Austin’s  book  with  Mr.  Maine’s.  In  justice  to  each  of 
these  writers  it  should  be  said  that  though  analysis  is  the  main 
purpose  of  the  one  and  history  of  the  other,  each  (and  especially 
Mr.  Austin)  recognises  the  necessity  to  his  own  inquiries  of  the 
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line  of  thou{rht  which  he  does  not  pursue.  From  a  curious 
])as8age  in  the  introduction,  now  first  published,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Austin  had  anticipated  Mr.  Maine’s  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  had  independently 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  about  it  as  those  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Maine’s  chapters  on  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  Mr.  Maine  does  not  recognise  the  necessity  of 
analysis  as  expressly  as  Mr.  Austin  recognises  the  necessity  of 
history,  it  is  obvious  that  the  precise  definitions  furnished  by 
the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Austin  and  Bentham  supplied  a  starting 
point  for  all  his  inquiries,  and  in  fact  rendered  them  possible. 

One  of  the  very  few  unfavourable  criticisms  which  Mr.  Maine’s 
book  suggests  is  that  he  appears  to  think,  though  he  certainly 
never  says,  that  when  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  history  of 
a  system  or  a  theory,  he  has  done  with  it.  For  example,  he 
says  that  ‘  the  Law  of  Nature  has  never  maintained  its  footing 
*  for  an  instant  before  the  historical  method ;  ’  and  though  he 
scrupulously  confines  himself  to  facts,  and  is  far  too  cautious 
and  moderate  to  commit  himself  to  any  express  conclusion  which 
does  not  fall  strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  inquiry,  he  appears 
to  feel  that  he  has  refuted  the  theory,  or  rather  all  the  successive 
theories,  of  the  Law  of  Nature  by  tracing  their  genealogy.  This 
is  surely  a  complete  though  a  natural  fallacy.  Mr.  Maine  says 
in  8ul)6tance  this:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Natural  Law, 
because  you  would  not  have  thought  of  it  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  theories  of  Rousseau ;  who  adapted  to  his  own  purposes  the 
language  current  amongst  the  lawyers  of  his  day ;  who  inhe¬ 
rited  their  views  from  earlier  lawyers;  who,  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose,  twisted  certain  theories  of  Roman  Law';  which  theories 
had  at  an  earlier  period  been  compounded  out  of  the  notions  of 
certain  Greek  philosophers  and  certain  doctrines  about  an  older 
jus  gentium,  which  meant  something  altogether  different  from 
what  you  understand  by  Natural  Law. 

All  this  may  be  perfectly  true  without  proving  the  conclusion. 
A  rational  conviction  of  an  important  truth  may  be  founded  on 
very  bad  reasons.  The  common  case  of  reasonable  suspicion 
proves  this.  A  man  may  8U8[)ect  another  of  a  crime  and  believe 
him  to  be  guilty  of  it  merely  on  account  of  the  expression  of  his 
face  or  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  this  suspicion  may  turn  out  to  be 
well  founded.  Mr.  Maine  would  hardly  defend  a  client  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  show,  by  the  application  of  the  historical 
method,  how  the  case  against  him  had  grown  up.  How  the 
cook  noticed  that  the  housemaid  bought  too  many  dresses,  which 
induced  the  mistress  to  apply  to  the  draper,  who  showed  coins 
which  he  thought  he  had  received  from  her,  and  which  the 
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mistress  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  desk 
of  her  husband,  who  thereupon  sent  for  a  policeman  to  search 
her  boxes,  and  so  discovered  the  spoons  now  produced.  Most 
people  would  consider  that  this  was  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
and  not  for  the  defence,  but  Mr.  Maine  seems  a  little  disposed  to 
put  it  thus ;  —  The  discovery  of  the  spoons  was  occasioned  by 
the  policeman’s  search,  which  would  never  have  taken  place  if 
the  lady  had  not  supposed  that  some  coins  shown  her  by  the 
draper  were  her  husband’s ;  and  she  would  never  have  gone  to 
the  draper’s  at  all  if  the  cook  had  not  gossiped  about  the  dresses 
bought  by  the  prisoner ;  so  that  the  whole  case,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  depends  upon  the  idle  tittle-tattle  of  one  silly  woman 
about  the  dress  of  another.  An  advocate  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
might  say  to  Mr.  Maine :  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  I  should 
never  have  thought  as  1  do  unless  Rousseau,  Grotius,  the 
lawyers  of  the  14th  century,  the  jurisconsults  of  Justinian,  and 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  had  thought  certain  other  things 
before  me,  but  I  can  nevertheless  give  very  good  reasons  for 
what  I  do  think.  I  assert  that  Nature  imposes  upon  men  cer¬ 
tain  laws  capable  of  distinct  enunciation,  and  attended  by  distinct 
penalties.  For  example,  the  Law  of  Nature  forbids  murder ;  and 
if  there  were  no  municipal  laws  at  all,  murder  would  still  incur 
natural  penalties  in  the  shape  of  disapprobation  and  vengeance. 
The  manner  in  which  I  came  by  this  opinion  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  its  truth. 

The  true  answer  to  such  assertions  is  to  be  drawn,  not  from 
Mr.  Maine,  but  from  Mr.  Austin.  It  is  that  the  word  ‘  law  ’ 
in  such  phrases  is  a  delusive  metaphor,  because  it  suggests  to 
the  mind  a  closer  analogy  than  really  exists  between  commands 
issued  by  and  to  reasonable  beings,  and  maxims  put  as  it  were 
into  the  mouth  of  abstractions  ;  and  also  a  dangerous  metaphor, 
because  it  encourages  that  slavish  temper  of  mind  which  delights 
to  find  consequences  asserted  to  be  inevitable,  in  order  that 
it  may  acquiesce  in  them,  and  of  which  fatalism  is  the  theo¬ 
retical  exponent.  This  is  a  complete  answer  to  such  theories ; 
and  when  it  has  once  been  given,  and  is  recognised  as  true  and 
sufficient,  historical  investigations  are  in  their  proper  place. 
A  man  who  has  a  firm  hold  of  the  truth  may  advantageously 
employ  himself  in  constructing  a  map  of  error,  and  thinking 
what  was  the  connexion  of  ideas  by  which  people  were  led  into 
the  fallacies  which  he  has  recognised  as  such ;  but,  unless  he 
has  some  acknowledged  standard  of  truth,  his  speculations  are 
like  a  map  in  which  all  the  roads  are  marked  and  all  the  towns 
left  out ;  they  show  nothing  but  a  constant  succession  of  opinions, 
each  of  which  was  inevitable  when  it  prevailed,  and  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  a  series  of  equally  inevitable  successors.  The  posi¬ 
tivist  may  be  considered  as  a  man  who  has  made  himself  a 
eunuch  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  philosophy.  He  is  de¬ 
barred  by  what  he  calls  his  ‘  method  ’  from  attempting  to  alter 
what  exists.  The  only  relation  in  which  he  can  consistently 
view  opinions  is  that  of  their  succession  to  one  another ;  and  if 
he  does  not  derive  tests  of  truth  and  utility  from  some  other 
system,  he  will  get  none  from  his  own ;  though,  by  two  self- 
imposed  fallacies  which  it  requires  some  eflfort  to  apprehend,  he 
seems  to  think  he  can. 

Two  tacit  assum[)tion3  will  be  found  to  pervade  all  posi¬ 
tivist  writers  on  all  subjects.  The  first  is  that  opinions  are 
given  up  because  they  are  shown  by  experience  to  be  false. 
The  second  is  that  their  own  opinions  will  be  perpetual,  and 
are  thus  the  test  and  measure  of  truth.  Having  made  these 
tacit  assumptions,  they  proceed  to  fortify  their  own  opinions  by 
showing  how  they  were  gradually  formed  out  of  those  which 
preceded  them,  forgetting  that  they  will  probably  be  in  their  turn 
superseded  by  others ;  unless,  indeed,  they  should  succeed  in 
persuading  mankind  in  general  to  confine  themselves  to  retro¬ 
spection,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  surrendering  all  hope  of  future 
golden  eggs,  for  the  sake  of  dissecting  the  goose  which  laid 
those  which  are  already  in  their  possession. 

Air.  Maine  personally  has  written  nothing  or  little  which 
would  in  any  degree  justify  these  criticisms,  though  some  of  his 
critics  have  attempted  to  find  in  his  book  an  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  positivist  theories.  Though  he  sometimes  adopts 
turns  of  expression  which  belong  to  such  theories,  he  confines 
himself  most  cautiously  and  studiously  to  the  investigation  of 
facts;  he  puts  forward  no  philosophical  theories  at  all,  but 
leaves  to  others  the  question  how  far  the  truth  of  the  theories 
w’hich  come  before  him  is  affected  by  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  their  origin.  The  light  by  which  his  book  should  be 
read  is  supplied  by  Bentham  and  Air.  Austin,  who  have 
analysed  with  a  precision,  which  leaves  hardly  anything  to  be 
desired,  the  fundamental  notions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
jurisprudence.  When  the  rest  of  Air.  Austin’s  lectures  are 
before  the  world — even  in  the  incomplete  state  in  which  he  left 
them,  a  broad  and  clear  meaning  will  have  been  affixed  to 
almost  all  the  leading  words  which  are  used  in  connexion  with 
law  under  all  its  forms,  and  to  many  of  those  which  occur  in 
discussions  on  morality.  This  will  supply  a  starting  point  for 
any  amount  of  historical  investigation,  by  the  help  of  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  compare  the  degree  in  which  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  law  have  embodied  the  great  leading  principles  which 
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ought  to  pervade  all  speculation  on  the  subject,  and  how  far 
various  methods  of  altering  the  law  have  in  fact  contributed 
to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 

Tliese  last  words  suggest  the  observation  that  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Bentham  and  Mr.  Austin  leave  one  immense  question 
which  is  vitally  essential  to  their  subject  comparatively  unex¬ 
plored.  This  is  the  question :  What  that  general  happiness  is 
which  it  is  the  object  of  legislation  and  morals  to  produce?  The 
account  of  it  given  by  Bentham  is  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  his  book  on  the  principles  of  morals  and  legislation,  though 
by  the  mere  fact  that  it  gave  express  and  intelligible  objects 
to  each  of  those  pursuits,  the  book  has  exercised  an  incalculable 
influence  over  the  whole  course  of  thought  and  action  in  this 
country  since  its  appearance.  In  a  characteristic  MS.  fragment 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Austin  glances  at  this  vast 
question,  and  shows  how  important  and  how  noble  an  enterprise 
its  solution  w’ould  be.  He  says  — 

*  Mistakes  like  those  of  political  economists  are  made  by  utilita¬ 
rians,  only  of  a  more  general  nature.  .  .  .  They  take  a  part  of 

human  happiness,  or  a  part  of  the  means  towards  it,  for  the  whole  of 
human  happiness  or  the  whole  of  those  means:  e.g.  The  exclusion 
of  poetry  or  the  fine  arts,  or  the  degrading  them  to  “  the  agreeable.” 
Their  eminent  utility :  the  wisdom  to  be  got  from  poets  (give  ex¬ 
amples).  This  partial  view  of  human  happiness,  or  of  means  to¬ 
wards  it,  will  always  be  taken  till  a  system  of  ethical  teleology  be 
constructed  ;  i.  e.  an  analysis  of  happiness,  the  means  towards  and 
therefore  the  ends  to  be  pursued  directly.’ 

It  is  not  impossible  that  by  a  wise  combination  of  analysis 
and  history,  (the  first  to  supply  precise  general  terms  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  classification,  and  the  second  to  supply  illustrations  of  the 
modes  in  whicli  men  think,  and  explanations  of  the  language 
which  they  use,)  jurisprudence  and  morals  may  come  to  be 
studied  amongst  us  with  a  scientific  and  practiciU  completeness 
unknown  elsewhere.  The  most  important  part  of  the  analysis 
has  been  already  completed ;  and  though  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Austin,  his  labours,  and 
those  of  Bentham,  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  vast  amount  of 
historical  investigation.  Tlie  combination  necessary  to  make 
such  investigations  fruitful  is  a  very  rare  one.  They  require 
not  merely  learning,  but  those  powers  of  seeing  what  is  essential 
and  wliat  is  not ;  of  entering  into  the  modes  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  past  ages ;  of  compressing  masses  of  detail  into  broad  and 
connected  statements  ;  and  of  presenting  unfamiliar  thoughts  in 
a  perspicuous  and  interesting  shape,  which  nothing  can  give  ex¬ 
cept  careful  training,  varied  knowledge,  both  of  books  and  men. 
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and  a  mind  equally  skilled  in  investigating  details  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  Every  page  of  Mr.  Maine’s  book  contains  proofs  of 
these  ^  qualities,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken  proves  that  he  is  fully  capable  of 
doing  as  much  for  one  element  of  English  jurisprudence  as  Mr. 
Austin  did  for  the  other. 


Art.  VIII. — Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire.  Tome  XIX. 

Par  M.  A.  Thiers.  Paris:  1861. 

could  readily  understand  why  !M.  Thiers,  although  a 
parliamentary  statesman,  was  through  all  his  former 
volumes  the  advocate  of  Napoleon  against  his  foreign  oppo¬ 
nents.  But  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  find  him,  in  the 
Hundred  Days,  the  advocate  of  Napoleon  against  every  other 
form  of  government  in  France.  War  and  absolute  rule  seemed 
tolerable  in  retrospect  for  the  sake  of  glory,  while  the  head  of 
the  government  was  identified  with  the  fame  of  the  people. 
But,  surely,  the  peaceful  and  not  very  illiberal  misgovernmeut 
of  the  Bourbons  was  preferable  to  a  recurrence  of  war  and 
absolute  rule  in  1816. 

M.  Thiers,  in  the  present  volume,  does  not  directly  combat 
this  proposition ;  but  he  evades  it  by  an  assumption  of  which 
he  is  the  first  author.  He  represents  the  Empire  of  the 
Hundred  Days  as  altogether  distinct  from  the  first  Empire,  and 
as  disinherited  from  all  its  traditions,  except  in  its  purple  and 
in  its  prince.  He  paints  it  as  a  national  government  more  than 
ever  representing  a  national  cause.  He  seems  to  tell  us  that 
the  mind  of  Nai>oleon  underwent  at  Elba  a  sort  of  organic 
change.  At  any  rate  he  describes  him  on  his  return  as  a  re¬ 
generated  patriot,  a  converted  liberal,  a  true  Whig,  an  earnest 
advocate  of  representative  government;  and  an  advocate  of 
peace  also,  at  least  (as  M.  Thiers  in  one  place  acknowledges) 
after  he  should  have  once  more  thrashed  the  insolent  enemies 
who  had  dethroned  him. 

This  is  the  vindication  of  Napoleon  in  1815  according  to 
M.  Thiers ;  but  the  vindication  of  Napoleon  is  only  a  part  of 
his  object.  The  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days  is  here  represented 
as  the  grandest  experiment  in  what  is  termed  constitutional 
government  that  France  has  ever  witnessed.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  then  granted  by  Napoleon  involved  the  largest  measure  of 
political  Uberty  that  France  had  ever  enjoyed.  Thus  the 
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Bonapartiet  cause  is  identified  with  domestic  freedom.  Again, 
not  only  was  this  reign  an  epoch  in  constitutional  history,  but 
Napoleon  was  the  representation  and  embodiment  of  the  na¬ 
tional  will.  The  Hepublicans  hailed  him  as  the  opponent  of 
the  priests  and  the  nobles  whom  the  Bourbons  had  restored; 
the  Constitutional  party  accepted  him  as  the  head  of  their  own 
political  system ;  the  monopolists  recognised  him  as  the  in¬ 
veterate  defender  of  their  jmvileges ;  the  disbanded  soldiers 
and  the  officers  on  half-pay  knew  that  they  would  be  no  more 
neglected.  The  peasantry  appear  in  one  chapter  as  his  sup¬ 
porters  against  the  bourgeoisie ;  and  the  bourgeoisie  appear  in 
another  chapter  as  bis  supporters  against  the  peasantry.  Such 
a  chain  of  facts,  in  spite  of  some  inconsistencies,  directly  tends 
to  ju’ove  that  the  discord  of  the  French  people  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Vendeans)  was  merged  and  forgotten  in  the 
person  of  Napoleon.  And  thus  the  Bonapartist  cause  becomes 
national  as  well  as  liberal.  The  deduction,  therefore,  with 
which  every  implicit  follower  of  M.  Thiers  must  lay  down 
this  volume  is  that  the  Allies,  in  suppressing  the  rule  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  destroyed  the  best  conditions  of  parliamentary 
government  in  France,  and  that  they  waged  a  national  war 
with  her  in  waging  a  personal  war  against  Napoleon. 

This  is  at  least  ingenious  ;  and  the  ingenuity  is,  argumenta¬ 
tively  speaking,  not  unworthy  of  perhaps  the  ablest  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  popular  living  historian  in  Europe.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  change  in  outward  form  distinguished  the 
empire  dissolved  in  1814  from  the  empire  of  the  20th  of  March, 
1815.  This  was  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  give  Napoleon 
a  day’s  tenure  of  the  throne.  But  the  question  whether  he 
intended  to  abide  by  his  Constitution  in  victory  as  well  as  in 
defeat  is  one  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  M.  Thiers ;  and  the 
question  w'hether,  even  if  it  were  granted  in  good  faith,  it  was 
more  liberal  than  that  already  granted  by  the  Bourbons  is  over¬ 
looked  by  him.  Nor  does  he  consider  whether  the  general 
j)olicy  of  Napoleon  in  his  attempts  to  conciliate  were  not  more 
arbitrary  than  that  of  the  Bourbons,  even  in  their  fancied  secu¬ 
rity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  nation  had  been  so  disorganised  by 
inisgovernment  and  revolution  as  to  be  ripe  for  a  social  war 
in  1815  ;  and  the  fierce  hostility  of  parties  towards  each  other, 
while  it  enabled  a  master  mind  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage, 
has  lent  a  false  plausibility  to  the  views  which  M.  Thiers  here 
advances.  Fortunately  for  the  truth  of  history  we  are  able  to 
confront  his  high-flown  Imperialism  with  the  sound,  accurate, 
and  unanswerable  statements  recently  published  by  AI.  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne  in  the  second  voluu'.e  of  his  ‘  Parliamentary 
VOL.  CXIV.  NO.  CCXXXII.  K  K 
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*  History  of  France’;  an  authority  which  it  ill  becomes  M. 
Thiers  to  dispute,  although  on  these  questions  it  is  diametrically 
opi'K)sed  to  his  own. 

liut  we  should  greatly  underrate  the  merits  of  the  present 
volume,  if  we  were  to  represent  them  as  consisting  simply 
in  the  defence  of  a  paradox  which  would  be  intolerable  if  it 
were  less  clever  and  amusing.  We  readily  acknowledge  that 
the  author  tells  us  much  that  is  not  only  new,  but  probably 
true.  He  describes  the  weakness  of  the  Bourbons,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  ability  of  Napoleon,  his  general  capacity  to  adapt  his 
conduct  to  widely  changed  circumstances,  the  various  ciiuses 
which  led  to  the  revolution  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  army  was  concerned  in  it,  with  clearness 
and  originality.  And  although  he  clings  throughout  to  his  first 
assertion  that  Napoleon’s  professions  of  peace  and  liberty  were 
sincere,  he  docs  reluctantly  acknowledge  that  they  obtained  less 
credit  as  the  Hundred  Days  advanced. 

Let  us  look  first  to  the  assumption  that  Najwlcon  returned 
from  Elba  the  sincere  founder  of  a  free  government  in  France. 
The  broad  facts  before  us  certainly  are,  titat  he  made  repeated 
jirofcssions  of  liberality  as  well  as  of  peace  ;  .and  that  he  offered 
earnests  of  his  sincerity  by  framing  a  Constitution,  by  call¬ 
ing  it  into  oj>eration,  and  by  suppressing  the  censorship  of  the 
press.  What  do  these  facts  imply  ?  AVere  these  changes  the 
shift  of  the  hour,  or  the  jirinciples  of  his  second  reign  ? 

AVe  will  cite  three  passages,  which  will  clearly  set  forth,  at 
all  events,  the  position  assumed  by  M.  Thiers.  In  siding  with 
the  views  of  Napoleon,  he  tells  us  that — 

].  ‘  He  was  (for  these  reasons)  firmly  resolved  to  make  a  full  trial 
of  constitutional  monarchy,  and  he  even  desired  its  success,  for  its 
misadventure  would  have  beeti  the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons.  Never¬ 
theless  he  was  not  without  some  apprehension  for  what  would  happen 
during  the  commencement  of  this  experiment.’  (P.  411.) 

2.  ‘  This  apprehension  led  him  to  the  conclusion  to  give  without 
reserve,  and  tvith  very  little  distinction,  the  English  Constitution, 
and  to  postpone  its  being  put  in  operation  until  after  the  first  hos¬ 
tilities.  In  this  project  he  had  no  deceit,  but  a  secret  presentiment 
of  danger  in  calling  together  an  untried  Assembly,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  foreign  armies  marching  upon  Paris.  If  he  liad  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  bad  faith,  he  would  have  had  an  easy  and  certain  mode  of 
deceiving  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  throwing  the  blame,  not  on  his 
side,  but  on  theirs,  by  convoking  a  Constituent  Assembly  at  once,  and 
by  charging  it  with  the  duty  of  elaboniting  a  Constitution  in  revising 
the  imperial  senatus  consulta.’  (P.  413.) 

3.  ‘  Never  had  liberty,  all  that  is  reasonably  to  be  desired,  been 
more  completely  given  to  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  article 
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relating  to  confiscation,  which  was  adjonrned.  Napoleon  had  granted 
it  thus  fully,  not  par  ruse,  but  because,  such  was  his  great  capacity, 
he  had  understood  that,  being  obliged  to  grant  it,  he  must  grant  it 
with  the  necessary  conditions ;  because  he  wais  then  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  one  idea  of  conquering  Europe  combined  against 
him,  and  this  result  obtained,  the  more  or  less  authority  he  might 
enjoy  was  in  his  eyes  a  secondary  object;  Itecause  he  fancied  that,  in 
the  working  of  the  Constitution,  more  would  be  conceded  to  him  than 
to  another,  through  his  glory,  his  genius,  and  the  energy  of  his  will; 
finally,  bet'aiise,  in  thinking  more  of  his  son  than  of  himself,  he 
desired  nothing  for  this  son  beyond  the  powers  of  a  king  of  England.’ 
(Pp.  445-6.) 

These  are  the  views  of  M.  Thiers,  and  thus  Bonapartism  is 
linked  by  him  with  true  liberty.  So  literally  does  he  accept 
the  assurances  made  by  Napoleon  to  the  French,  in  spite  of 
his  critical  acumen,  that  several  of  these  passages  are  mere 
transcripts  from  imperial  speeches.  Widely  as  we  differ  with 
his  conclusions,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  Napoleon 
were  in  some  degree  modified  at  Elba.  No  man  could  undergo 
such  vicissitudes  without  reflecting  on  their  causes.  His  temper 
and  position  had  long  placed  him  above  the  reach  of  remon¬ 
strances  ;  and  his  shackling  of  the  press  left  him  as  ignorant 
of  public  opinion  as  it  kept  the  French  people  ignorant  of  his  own 
policy.  When  therefore  he  declared  on  his  return  to  the  Tuile- 
rics,  that  ‘  in  the  island  of  Elba,  as  in  a  tomb,  he  had  heard 
*  the  voice  of  posterity,*  we  cannot  judge  him  altogether  in¬ 
sincere. 

M.  Thiers  elsewhere  says  with  probable  truth  that,  Ijefore  his 
first  abdication,  he  had  complained  of  one  at  least  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  arising  from  his  mode  of  government.  His  organs 
in  the  press  had  been  so  mendacious  that  they  could  not  gain 
credit  for  veracity  when  they  spoke  the  truth.  Bulletins  even 
of  victories  were  discredited ;  and  Napoleon  was  reduced  him¬ 
self  to  compose,  in  their  place,  anonymous  paragraphs  for  the 
‘  Moniteur,’  headed  ‘  on  nous  cent  de  farmee.’  A  certain  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion  thus  became  advantageous  even  to  a  despo¬ 
tism.  In  other  words,  Napoleon  would  surrender  something 
to  popular  action,  for  the  glory  of  his  own  name,  and  for  the 
credit  of  his  own  government.  Nor  was  it  possible  any  longer 
to  reign  in  France  without  either  victory  or  liberty.  But  we 
think  w’e  shall  be  able  to  show  that  Napoleon  adoj^ed  liberty 
only  until  he  could  obtain  victory. 

We  have  first  to  look  to  his  successive  declarations  at  Gre¬ 
noble,  at  Lyons,  and  at  Paris,  while  *  the  eagle  was  flying  (as 
^I.  Tillers  delights  at  le.ast  ten  times  to  repeat)  from  steeple  to 
‘  steeple  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.’  They  are  prodigal  of 
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liberality.  Thus  he  told  the  people  of  Grenoble  that  *  be  de- 
‘  signed  himself  to  revise  the  iin{)erial  constitutions,  in  order 
‘  to  develope  from  them  a  true  representative  monarchy,  the  only 
‘  form  of  government  worthy  of  a  nation  so  enlightened  as  the 
‘French.’  But  even  between  these  three  declarations  there  is 
a  suspicious  difference  of  tone.  M.  Thiers  is  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  acknowledge  that  the  language  of  Napoleon  was 
‘  somewhat  more  imperial  ’  at  Lyons  than  it  had  been  at  Greno¬ 
ble  ;  although  he  takes  care  to  sul>due  the  obvious  inference  by 
declaring  that  ‘  no  one  questioned  that  Napoleon  was  sincere.’ 
The  Emperor  declares  it  bis  object  ‘  to  assure  the  constitutional 
‘  throne  of  bis  son,’  thus  throwing  himself  discreetly  into  the 
background,  much  as  Ite  afterwards  qualified  his  second  abdica-  > 
tion  by  declaring  that  he  would  be  his  son's  general.  But 
the  promises  of  peace  still  more  riq)idly  recede  as  the  eagle 
dies  on. 

The  immediate  acts  which  accompanied  these  promises  of 
reform  show  that  Najmleon  returned  from  Elba  in  the  temper 
of  a  despot.  What  Talleyrand  said  of  the  Bourbons  on  their 
return  to  France  in  1814,  that  ‘they  had  learnt  nothing  and 
‘  bad  forgotten  nothing,’  has  some  application  to  Napoleon 
himself.  On  the  13th  of  March,  in  the  midst  of  his  liberal 
speeches  at  Lyons,  and  while  Louis  XVIII.  was  still  reigning 
at  Paris,  he  published  a  decree  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  of  all  the  French 
emigrant  nobles  who  had  not  received  amnesty  before  the  1st 
of  January,  1814,  exi>elling  them  within  a  fortnight  from  the 
French  territory,  and  declaring  that,  if  they  should  linger  in 
France  after  that  time  had  expired,  they  should  be  arrested 
and  tried  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Revolution.*  We  say 
nothing  of  the  e-\pulsion  of  these  emigrant  nobles  from  the 
army,  for  that  was  a  permissible  severity  on  which  the  safety  of 
the  Empire  perhaps  depended.  But  while  M.  Thiers  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  decree  of  exile  against  the  nobles,  he  is  silent  as  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  The  Bourbons  are  con¬ 
demned  with  justice,  as  impolitic  and  illiberal,  both  by  Napoleon 
and  M.  Thiers,  in  nut  accepting  the  social  results  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Because,  for  instance,  they  threatened  to  reinstate 
tithes,  and  to  disturb  the  tenure  and  title  of  property,  they  are 
denounced  by  both  as  the  real  conspirators  against  their  own 
reign.  But  we  find  Napoleon  immediately  disturbing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Restoration  with  tenfold  harshness.  M.  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne  drily  remarks,  that  this  was  a  singular  prelude  to 

*  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Hist.  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 
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a  constitutional  regime.  M.  Thiers  will  reply  that  this  mea¬ 
sure,  after  all,  was  no  more  than  a  Loi  des  Suspects,  which 
could  be  invented  by  a  Bonaparte  marked  by  Dutch  apathy, 
as  well  08  by  a  Bonaparte  marked  by  Italian  passion.  But 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  did  not  promise  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  proclaimed 
a  Loi  des  Suspects. 

Proscription  on  account  of  the  past  is  in  our  judgment  very 
much  akin  to  absolutism  for  the  future.  There  is  other  evi¬ 
dence  that  Napoleon,  on  his  return,  prosecuted  his  former  policy 
of  proscription  with  unabated  zeal.  M.  Thiers  has  published 
a  smothered  declaration,  written  at  Lyons,  which  it  would  have 
implied  a  strong  effort  of  candour  on  his  part  to  produce,  had 
it  not  already  appeared  elsewhere.  This  is  a  projected  *  com- 
‘  minatory  decree’  against  certain  domestic  enemies  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  such  as  Talleyrand,  who  had  schemed  against  him,  Mar- 
inont  who  had,  as  he  said,  betrayed  him,  and  Augereau  who 
had  insulted  him  at  Avignon.  But  it  included  also  the  Due 
de  Dalberg  and  M.  de  Vitrolles.  M.  Thiers  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  this  decree  betrayed  ‘  a  violent  reaction, 

‘  which  contrasted  with  the  clemency  promised  in  his  procla- 
*  mations.’  It  was  at  length  abandoned  only  because  the  Major- 
general,  Bertrand,  refused  to  countersign  it.  But  it  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
promising  by  word  of  mouth,  peace,  liberty,  and  pardon. 

This  was  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  to  his  national  enemies 
and  to  his  personal  opponents.  How  then  did  he  act  towards 
his  own  adherents,  and  to  the  ministers- of  his  choice?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  deceived  themy  just  as  he  had  deceived 
Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  at  Diresden,  two  years  before, 
in  regard  to  the  renewal  of  the  German  war.  Carnot  declares 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  long  and  firmly  believed  that  Napo¬ 
leon  quitted  Elba  under  a  secret  compact  with  a  section  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  that  the  Empress  and  the  King  of 
Rome  would  soon  rejoin  him  at  Paris.  We  must  allow,  indeed, 
for  the  extreme  perils  of  Napoleon’s  situation,  and  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  disheartening  adherents,  who  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  immense  confederacy  formed  against  him  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  But  the  ruler  who  would  dissemble  to  his 
own  ministers  would  hardly  scruple  to  dissemble  to  the  nation. 

We  think  that  throughout  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  at  this 
time,  a  uniform  object  may  be  traced  (except  only  where  pas¬ 
sion  compromised  his  consistency)  to  bid  for  power  against  the 
Bourbons.  With  the  imperfect  reliance  that  was  to  be  placed 
upon  a  feeble  army,  he  was  convinced  that  his  domestic  jK)licy 
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must  be  favourably  distinguished  from  theirs.  They  had  just 
been  playing  his  game.  The  public  aniumsity  to  their  rule  in 
the  lust  century,  which  had  led  to  the  great  Revolution,  had  been 
forgotten ;  for  a  new  generation  meanwhile  had  grown  up  in 
France.  But  during  their  eleven  months  of  power  they  eontrived 
to  awaken  it  again.  The  reopening  of  such  questions  as  the 
right  of  tithe,  and  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  nobles,  as¬ 
sailed  the  still  surviving  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Napoleon 
discerned  his  advantage,  and  his  promised  reforms  are  directed 
to  precisely  those  questions  on  which  the  Bourbons  had  just  be¬ 
fore  wrecked  their  popularity. 

Let  us  take  an  example  or  two  from  M.  Thiers’  own  volume. 
So  early  ns  hU  arrival  at  Grenoble,  and  in  so  small  a  mutter  as 
the  payment  of  his  personal  expenses,  he  chose  to  lodge  at  an 
auberge,  instead  of  at  the  Prefecture ;  ‘  in  order,’  M.  Tiiiers 
avers,  ‘  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Bourbon  princes,  whose 
‘journeys  had  been  very  onerous  to  the  provinces  they  visited.’ 
AVhen  he  resiched  Lyons,  he  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the 
two  Chambers  of  Louis  XVIll.,  ‘  alleging  against  eacli  of 
‘  them  grounds  most  likely  to  render  tliem  unpopular.’  Thus 
he  denounced  the  Peers  as  either  in  league  with  the  enemy',  or 
as  emigrants  returning  under  their  Hag ;  and  he  held  up  the 
Deputies  to  indignation  for  their  unnational  votes  of  the  public 
money,  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  the  King  during  a  long 
period  of  civil  war  in  France.  Again,  they  were  accused 
of  an  intention  to  re-establish  the  right  of  the  clergy  to 
tithe.  Accordingly,  Napoleon  tells  the  peasantry  that  he  comes 
to  save  them  from  the  exactions  of  the  clergy  ;  the  possessors  of 
national  property,  that  he  comes  to  save  them  from  an  immi¬ 
nent  spoliation  on  the  part  of  the  nobles ;  the  army,  that  he 
comes  to  save  them  from  insud'erable  humiliations;  and  France 
in  general,  that  he  comes  ‘  to  insure  the  triumph  of  tlie  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  1789,’  with  which  his  own  crown  was  as  inconsistent 
as  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  themselves. 

The  pledges  thus  given  were  no  doubt  ostensibly  redeemed 
in  the  new  Constitution  and  in  the  new'  law  of  the  press.  But 
the  Republicans  do  not  appear  to  have  been  gainers  by  either. 
Indeed,  the  historians  of  that  school  rest  the  insincerity  of  Na¬ 
poleon  on  the  ground  that,  while  he  had  been  in  such  haste 
to  dissolve  the  Chambers  of  Louis  XVIII.,  that  he  proclaimed 
their  dissolution  while  still  an  adventurer  at  Lyons,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  convoke  the  Chambers  of  his  own  creation  until  be  was 
threatened  by  the  active  hostility  of  Lafayette  and  the  other 
Republican  leaders.  In  this  we  think  they  are  unjust.  ‘  Na- 
‘  poleon,’  writes  M.  Thiers  with  more  truth,  ‘  distrusted  the 
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‘  convoking  of  the  Chambers  (during  war),  and  feared  that  at 
‘  the  first  sound  of  cannon  they  would  be  wanting,  not  in 
‘  courage,  but  in  sang-froid.'  His  apprehension  that  his  first 
reverse  in  the  field  might  be  followed  by  a  parliamentary  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  .capital,  was  well  founded  ;  for  his  own  Chambers 
had  dethroned  him  before  Wellington  could  march  from 
Waterloo  to  Paris.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  we  saw  the 
Chambers  at  Turin  prorogued  before  the  Italian  campaign  be¬ 
gan,  yet  no  one  supposes  that  either  Victor  Emmanuel  or  Na¬ 
poleon  III.,  designed  the  suppression  of  Parliamentary  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Sardinia. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  appreciable  distinction,  in  point 
of  popular  authority,  between  the  Constitution  of  the  Hundred 
Days  and  the  Constitution  of  the  first  Restoration.  The  Addi¬ 
tional  Act,  as  the  former  was  termed,  introduced  distinctions 
whicli  are  only  perceptible  in  phraseology.  It  was  in  fact  drawn 
up  by  men  who  held  precisely  the  same  opinions,  for  it  was 
much  more  the  Constitution  of  Benjamin  Constant  than  of 
NajM)leon.  M.  Thiers  tells  us  in  his  previous  volume  (vol. 
xviii.  p.  177.),  that  the  Charter,  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
Bourbons  was  termed,  thus  settled  the  question  of  the  initiative 
in  legislation  between  the  Crown  and  the  Chambers.  The 
former  retained  it  in  theory ;  but  the  latter  held  tlie  privilege 
conjointly  to  ‘  supplicate’  the  Crown  to  introduce  the  measures 
they  desired.  He  acknowledges  that  this  privilege  conveyed 
the  initiative  to  the  Chambers  ‘  under  a  form  infinitely  respectful, 
‘  which  detracted  neither  from  their  importance  nor  their  au- 
‘  thority.’  If  we  now  return  to.  the  nineteenth  volume  (p.  429.), 
we  shall  find  that  the  Additional  Act  reserved  the  same  theoretic 
initiative  to  the  Imjterial  Crown,  subject  to  the  ridiculous  dis¬ 
tinction  that  while  the  Cliambers,  in  addressing  the  Crown  for 
projtts  de  loi,  had  been  required  to  ‘  supplicate’  the  King,  they 
were  now  required  to  ‘  invite’ the  Emperor!  The  combined 
action  of  the  two  Chambers,  touching  this  initiative,  was  still  as 
necessary  under  the  Additional  Act  as  it  had  been  under  the 
Charter.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  appears  to  be  about  the  only 
parliamentary  distinction,  to  illustrate  what  M.  Thiers  describes 
as  the  great  constitutional  epoch  of  the  Hundred  Days.  And 
he  calls  this  a  copy  of  the  English  Constitution ! 

If  we  turn  from  the  powers  of  these  Chambers  to  their  com¬ 
position,  we  find  that  the  deputies  in  either  Constitution  were 
chosen  in  the  colleges  of  arrondissement  and  the  colleges  of 
departments,  though  certainly  the  electoral  qualifications  dif¬ 
fered,  and  the  Emperor  once  again  bid  higher  than  the  Bourbon 
King.  But  for  the  Upper  House,  Napoleon,  advised  by 
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Constant,  maintained  as  firmly  as  Louis  XVIII.  the  principle  tV 

of  a  hereditary  peerage  against  the  unanimous  opposition  of  g( 

the  Republicans.  His  Chamber  of  Peers,  indeed,  was  filled  ]x 

•with  very  different  men;  but  the  old  French  nobles  were  ‘ 

scarcely  likely  to  prove  more  illiberal  legislators  than  the  new 
French  marshals.  av 

Where,  then,  is  the  distinctive  liberality  of  the  Empire,  even  tl 

while  u|xin  its  trial  ?  If  not  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  is 
it  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  press  ?  Napoleon  by  a  decree  n 

of  the  25th  of  March  (only  five  days  after  he  had  returned  to  ai 

Paris)  abolished  the  censorship;  and  M.  Thiers  accepts  this  ‘ 

decree  as  evidence  of  the  emancipation  of  the  new8pa[)ers.  The  t 

measure  Avas  certainly  on  the  face  of  it  a  lil)eral  one.  The  ‘ 

journals  Avere  henceforward  nominally  made  subject  only  to  the  * 

ordinary  laws  administered  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice ;  ‘ 

and  they  were  required  to  bear,  on  each  copy,  the  name  of  the  !  j 

person  accepting  the  post  to  which  Fouch4  then  gave  the  name  [  a 

of  *  responsible  editor.’  It  is  true  that  they  wrote  in  a  liberal  c 

sense.  M.  Thiers  also  appeals  plausibly  enough  to  the  fiVst  ;  t 

declaration  of  Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries;  Avhen  he  exclaimed, 

‘  The’liberty  of  the  press,  Avhy  should  I  fear  that  any  more  ?  , 

*  After  Avhat  it  has  written  for  the  last  year,  it  has  nothing  more  j 

*  to  say  about  me ;  and  it  is  now  its  turn  to  say  something  about 

*  my  adversaries.’  (Vol.  xix.  p.  238.) 

We  fear  M.  Thiers  will  think  us  very  uncharitable ;  but  we  i 

must  say  that  he  has  himself  supplied  us  Avith  the  means  of  re>  ’ 

conciling  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  AA’ith  the  immediate  ' 

interest  of  Napoleon’s  own  authority.  The  Emperor  required 
above  all  things  to  gain  popular  credence.  He  aspired,  for  the 
present,  to  rule  France  by  the  power  of  moral  opinion  through 
the  press,  and  to  postpone  parliamentary  interj)o>ition  until  the  r 
latest  moment.  M.  Thiers  repeats  incessantly  Napoleon’s  OAvn 
conviction,  that  his  former  government  had  been  brought  to  a 
dead  lock  because  all  the  journals  of  the  Empire  were  too  servile 
and  mendacious  to  acquire  credence.  It  was  of  no  use,  there¬ 
fore,  for  avowedly  enslaved  newspapers  to  write  of  the  liberty 
that  was  to  save  the  Empire.  There  was  no  ground  to  hope 
for  the  promised  Constitution  while  the  press  Avas  gagged.  Its 
ostensible  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  earnest  of  further 
liberty.  ‘  Being  in  control,’  M.  Thiers  again  argues,  ‘  during  his 
‘  former  reign,  of  all  the  organs  of  opinion,  he  had  seen  such  an 
‘  incredulity  arise  among  the  public,  that  he  AA’as  no  longer  able 
‘  to  deny  a  falsehood  or  to  attest  a  truth.’ 

But  what  was  the  motive  of  the  coneession  ?  It  is  obvious 
a  priori  that  it  may  have  been  deA'ised  as  an  net  of  liberality,  or 
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that  it  may  have  been  devised  as  a  new  engine  of  absolute 
government.  We  see  plainly  that  the  facts,  as  they  thus  stand, 
j)oint  to  either  inference.  M.  Thiers  argues  that  ‘  Napoleon 
‘  was  entirely  converted  by  his  former  experience’  (p.  428.). 
We  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least;  but  whether  the  concession 
was  to  a  more  free  government  or  to  a  more  easy  despotism, 
tliere  is  nothing  here  to  show. 

Was,  then,  the  French  press  as  free  in  reality  as  it  was  in 
name?  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  distinctly  denies  that  it 
was  so.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ‘  the  daily  journals  were 
‘  less  free  than  under  the  censorship  of  the  Restoration;’  and 
that  they  could  still  ‘  say  nothing  without  the  permission  of  the 
*  Minister  of  Police.’  ‘  But  Fouche,’  he  adds,  *  determined  that 
‘  while  defending  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor,  and  while  at- 
‘  tacking  the  regal  government,  liberty  should  be  discussed.’  * 
And  indeed,  if  this  unimpassioned  writer’s  epitome  of  the  leading 
articles  in  the  newspapers  is  to  be  accepted,  their  internal  evi¬ 
dence  implies  that  they  could  not  have  been  more  subservient 
under  their  former  bondage. 

‘  It  was,  then,’  says  M.  Duvergier,  ‘  in  the  name  of  liberty,  in  the 
name  of  the  violated  charter,  in  the  name  of  the  abused  rights  of  the 
people,  that  every  day  tlie  “  Moniteur,”  the  “  Journal  de  Paris,”  the 
“Journal  des  Dcbats,”  (which  had  become  again,  since  the  20th  of 
March,  the  “  Journal  de  I’Empire,”)  panegyrised  the  revolution  of 
the  20th  of  March,  and  appealed  to  France.  Landowners  disturbed, 
informers  encouraged,  faithful  functionaries  dismissed,  the  learned 
bodies  arbitrarily  decimated,  the  constitutional  charter  turned  without 
cessation  into  ridicule,  individual  liberty  violated,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  violated,  religious  liberty  violated,  the  perpetual  strife  of  birth 
without  deserts,  and  of  dt  serts  without  birth :  such  was  the  theme 
that  these  journals,  the  props  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Emperor, 
dilated  upon  every  morning.  It  is  by  no  means,  they  said,  the  400 
brave  men  from  the  island  of  Elba  who  have  overthrown  the 
Bourbons,  it  is  France  deceived  in  her  hopes,  deprived  of  her 
rights,  it  is  France  which  desires  liberty,  and  will  have  it,  thanks  to 
Napoleon.*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  483.) 

Now  a  free  press  must  be  more  or  less  the  reflex  of  public 
opinion.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  public  opinion  did  not  run 
in  this  direction;  and  M.  Thiers  is  himself  obliged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  every  party  in  France,  but  the  constitutional  party, 
had  fallen  away  from  Na|K)leon  before  a  month  of  his  reign  had 
expired,  and  that  the  promised  convocation  of  the  Chambers 
‘  but  momentarily  quieted  a  general  disbelief’  in  his  liberalism. 
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M.  Duvergier  adds  that,  in  other  writings  really  free,  and  apart 
f  rom  the  daily  pre.'S,  ‘  la  mehance  envers  I’Empereur  cclatait  avee 
‘  I’aniour  de  la  liberte.’  Tlie  seizure  of  the  fifth  volume  of 
‘  Le  Censeur,’  on  the  6th  April,  was  in  itself  an  act  of  despotic 
violence  against  the  press  which  refuted  all  the  liberal  promises 
of  the  Government. 

But  it  is  amusing  to  notice  the  manner  in  which,  in  spite  of 
these  inevitable  avowals,  ISI.  Thiers  glosses  over  the  public 
opinion  of  France,  and  cites  Benjamin  Constant  and  Sismondi 
as  among  the  eminent  writers  of  the  day  who  defended  the 
Additional  Act,  and  the  liberal  disposition  of  Napoleon.  He 
forgets  altogether  that  these  were  unfortunately  the  only  two 
men  of  eminence  who  were  found  to  defend  even  the  Additional 
Act ;  and  that  while  Constant  h-ad  just  changed  the  chances  of 
a  prison,  as  an  arrested  fugitive,  for  the  office  of  Councillor  of 
State,  Sismondi  also  held  a  place  in  the  Emperor’s  govern¬ 
ment.  ‘  To  tell  the  truth,’  says  M.  Duvergier,  ‘  two  writers 
‘only,  Benjamin  Constant,  who  became  Councillor  of  State, 

‘  and  his  friend  Sismondi,  who  became  maitre  des  reguetes, 

‘  dared  openly  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Additional  Act.’* 

Benjamin  Constant,  who  down  to  the  19th  of  March  had 
been  the  most  vehement  assailant  of  the  ‘  Corsican  adventurer,’ 
was  in  concealment,  and  awaiting  the  means  of  escape,  on  the 
return  of  Napoleon.  This  being  discovered  by  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  it  occurred  to  the  Emperor  that  he  would,  as  the  first 
writer  of  the  day,  be  an  excellent  godfather  for  the  proposed 
Constitution.  The  Additional  Act  was  accordingly  the  work 
of  Constant,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  Na[)oleon;  anti 
Constant  would  hardly  be  forward  to  condemn  the  work  of 
his  own  hands.  Thus  by  degrees  we  eliminate  from  these  idleged 
dispassionate  defenders  of  the  new  Constitution,  all  but  the 
eminent  historian  in  precarious  tenure  of  an  office  at  Court. 
^I.  Thiers,  we  have  said,  forgets  that  such  an  office  was  then 
held  by  Sismondi ;  and  a  maitre  des  requetes,  who  writes  ‘  a 
‘  series  of  remarkable  articles  in  the  “  Mouiteur,”  ’  stands  very 
much  in  the  place  of  an  official  defender  of  the  government. 
There  were,  moreover,  the  additional  ties  of  personal  friendship 
between  these  two  eminent  Genevese,  and  likewise  between 
them  and  Madame  de  Stael,  who  lent  them  her  sup|)ort. 

But  even  allowing  the  views  of  these  writers  on  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  to  have  been  as  free  as  they  may,  ]M.  Thiers  entirely 
misjudges  their  estimate  of  the  intentions  and  sincerity  of 
Napoleon.  The  Emjieror  could  assure  Constant  with  a  grave 
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face,  ‘  that  a  liberal  monarchy  would  be  much  more  suitable 
‘  to  his  son  ;  that  he  was  working  for  this  son  much  more  than 
‘  for  himself,  and  that  consequently  there  could  not  be  any 
‘  serious  difference  between  himself  and  the  enlightened  fanuly 
*  of  liberty.’  And  M.  Thiers  can  next  assure  his  readers,  appa¬ 
rently  with  equal  gravity,  that  ‘  these  words  spoken  in  a  calm, 

‘  firm,  convincing  tone,  and  under  cover  of  so  much  glory, 

‘  would  seize  forcibly  the  susceptible  imagination  of  M.  Ben- 
‘jamin  Constant,  and  persuade  him  completely  or  almost  so; 

‘  and  he  was  grateful  to  the  fate  which  had  made  him  the 
‘  prisoner  of  such  a  conqueror  !’  (VoL  xix.  p.  426.)  It  happens, 
that  Benjamin  Constant  has  bequeathed  us  his  own  convictions 
of  the  character  of  Napoleon.  ‘  He  did  not  appear  at  all,’  said 
Constant,  ‘  as  though  taught  by  the  lessons  of  adversity ;  he 
‘  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  acquiring  the  credit  of  returning 
‘  to  liberty  by  predisposition ;  he  examined  coldly,  in  his  own 
‘  interests,  with  an  impartiality  too  near  indifference,  what  was 
*im{)ossible  and  what  was  practicable.’*  It  is  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  that  M.  Thiers,  before  he  drew  his  congenial  picture 
of  Constant’s  opinions,  should  not  have  omitted  to  state  that 
Constant  had  anticipated  his  labour,  and  had  left  his  own 
views  on  record  behind  him. 

M.  Thiers  certainly  begs  tbe  whole  question  of  the  national 
position  then  held  by  Bonaparte  in  France,  when  he  presents 
the  suj)porters  of  the  Empire  as  actuated  by  a  ‘  conviction  of  the 
‘  necessity  of  attaching  themselves  to  the  only  man  who  could 
‘  save  France  from  invasion.’  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  that  Nu|K)leon  was  the  only  man  on  account  of  whom 
invasion  was  designed.  The  Allies  certainly  declared  that  they 
made  war  against  Napoleon  alone,  and  th.at  they  would  not 
have  taken  up  arms  to  restore  the  Bourbon  princes.  And  we 
believe  that  most  Frenchmen  who  supported  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  patriotism,  would  as  readily,  before  AVaterloo,  have 
given  up  Bonaparte,  if  they  could,  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
Allies,  as  they  did  afeer  Waterloo  had  been  fought. 

We  entertiiin  as  grave  a  doubt  of  the  good  faith  in  which 
Napoleon’s  pacific  declarations  were  uttered,  as  of  the  good 
faith  in  which  his  parliamentary  declarations  were  uttered.  But 
our  difference  from  M.  Thiers  is  here,  not  in  the  contrariety  of 
evidence,  but  in  the  want  of  evidence.  Napoleon  was  allowed 
no  opportunity  at  Paris  of  submitting  to  test  the  novel  sen¬ 
timents,  in  regard  to  peace,  that  he  had  expressed  on  his  march 
from  Cannes.  He  was  hardly  reinstated  in  the  government  of 
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France  on  the  20th  of  March,  when  he  learnt  that  a  week 
before  —  the  very  day  of  his  decree  against  the  emigrants — the 
Allied  Powers  had  put  him  to  the  ban  of  Europe.  It  was  well 
to  promise  liberty  while  he  was  contending  at  home  against  the 
timid  Bourbon  princes,  or  even  against  the  brave  Duchess  of 
Angouleme ;  but  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  peace  when  all  the 
other  great  Powers  had  sworn  to  dethrone  him.  Nothing  but 
victory  beyond  the  frontier,  while  he  reigned,  could  avert  a 
new  invasion.  Even  the  ardent  desire  which  he  exhibited  to 
trample  once  more  on  the  necks  of  kings  may,  by  a  stretch  of 
charity,  be  reconciled  with  his  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
when  he  was  at  Lyons,  if  we  ascribe  it  to  the  virulent  declaration 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  which  he  afterwards  received. 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  he  had  returned  from  Elba  with 
nearly  all  his  former  notions  of  domestic  government,  we  find  no 
reason  to  presume  that  he  had  renounced  his  foreign  ambition. 
We  think  that  the  man  who  had  before  overstrained  his  au¬ 
thority  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  profited  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  error  in  either  case,  would  have  profited  by  the 
experience  of  it  in  both.  And  as  he  had  not  done  so  at  home, 
we  presume  that  he  had  not  done  so  abroad. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  double  question  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  Napoleon  in  his  promises  of  liberty  and  of  peace.  We 
now  come  to  his  absolute  ostracism  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

In  this  question  there  are  three  parties  concerned.  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  invaded  France;  Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  dis- 
j)Ossessed  of  his  crown ;  and  the  Allies,  whose  political  system 
was  upset.  Ikl.  Thiers  carefully  evades  the  question  of  the 
justification  of  Napoleon.  His  ingenuity  is  so  far  bounded  by 
discretion,  that  he  is  content  to  detail  the  provocation  which 
his  hero  experienced,  and  to  leave  the  inference  to  his  readers. 
No  one  could  pretend  that  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France 
was  to  be  justified  by  the  public  law  of  Europe.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  think  that  he  acted  under  the  strongest  incen¬ 
tives  and  the  most  direct  provocation.  His  first  dethronement 
was  an  extreme  measure,  and  without  a  precedent  that  we  can 
call  to  mind  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that 
the  Allies  w'ould  have  made  peace  with  him  even  at  Chatillon, 
if  they  could ;  but  his  repeated  breaches  of  faith  warranted 
their  final  resolution,  at  the  breaking  up  of  that  conference,  to 
negotiate  no  more  with  him.  Yet  they  left  him  in  possession 
of  ships  and  soldiers  almost  off  the  French  coast,  to  watch  the 
incapacity  of  the  Government  by  which  they  had  replaced  him 
at  Paris,  and  their  own  rapacious  quarrels  over  the  spoils  of  his 
conquered  empire. 
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Meanwhile,  according  to  the  story  now  told  by  M.  Thiers, 
Napoleon  learnt  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  discussing 
a  project  for  his  deportation  to  an  island  within  the  tropics. 
M.  ^leneval  had  been  des[>atched  to  Elba,  early  in  1815,  with 
this  intelligence  by  Madame  de  Brignole,  a  lady  in  waiting  on 
Maria  Louisa,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  one 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  also  bore  the 
information  that  the  Congress  was  expected  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  20th  of  February.  The  story  was  certainly  true ;  and 
several  of  the  Allies  distrusted  the  arrangement  of  Alexander, 
under  which  Napoleon  was  left  an  independent  prince.  And 
that  this  story  was  really  conveyed  to  Napoleon  and  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  him,  we  may  accept  on  the  authority  of  the  French 
historian.  At  this  rate  he  expected  that  his  proposed  depor¬ 
tation  would  be  carried  into  etfect  immediately.  Though  he 
may  have  deserved  little  quarter,  he  felt  that  he  had  received 
little  and  might  experience  less.  It  was  a  question,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  ambition  or  fastidious  honour  should  prevail 
with  the  former  sovereign  of  an  almost  unbounded  empire. 
The  temptation  was  irresistible. 

While,  however,  no  one  can  judge  Napoleon  harshly,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  King  of  France  was  justified  in  the 
course  fur  which  M.  Thiers  indiscriminately  condemns  both  him 
and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Louis  XVIII.  was  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  sovereign,  and  Napoleon  invaded  France  as  a  filibuster. 
Had  Napoleon  been  seized  and  tried  by  a  military  commission 
of  a  Royalist  army,  no  one  disputes  that  he  might  have  been 
lawfully  shot.  Yet  M. .  Thiers  publishes,  without  a  word  of 
criticism,  the  absurd  defence  of  his  sovereign  character  by  his 
imperial  Council  of  State.  This  defence  is  that  since,  in  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  the  1 1  th  of  April,  he  was  a  sovereign  prince,  he 
retained,  in  his  aggression  ‘  against  a  sovereign  imposed  on 
•France,’  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  and  that  ‘  I’etendue  du 
‘  territoire  n’etmt  d’aucune  consideration  !  ’  We  will  hope  that 
M.  Thiers’  silence  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  he 
disdains  to  criticise  such  a  travesty  of  public  law.  But  he  must 
acknowledge  himself,  in  this  dilemma,  either  that  Elba  and 
France  being  lawfully  at  war,  the  Congress  were  bound  to 
reinstate  their  ally  upon  his  throne ;  or  that,  not  being  lawfully 
at  war,  the  assailant  subjected  himself  to  the  municipal  enact¬ 
ments  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  France.  But  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Parliament  by  the  invader  at  Lyons  was  an  overt 
act  of  domestic  revolution,  by  which  the  invader  stamped  his 
own  invasion  as  piratical.  Nor  will  any  one  deny  that  his 
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withdrawal  from  the  French  soil  was  a  part  of  the  treaty  of  the 
11th  of  April. 

M.  Thiers  reserves  his  chief  criticism  for  the  third  parties  to 
this  question,  —  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  —  which  at  once  de¬ 
clared  Xapoleon  beyond  the  law  of  nations  :  — 

‘  According  to  this  'declaration,’  he  argues,  ‘  the  assembled  Powers 
at  Vienna,  considering  that  Napoleon  IJonnparie,  in  violating  the 
Treaty  of  the  11th  of  April,  had  destroyed  tlie  only  legal  title  on 
whicli  his  existence  depended,  and  had  conspired  against  the  general 
peace,  placed  him  beyond  the  law  of  nations,  wliich  rendered  him 
subject  to  treatment  reserved  for  the  vilest  criminals.  Tlie  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  whoever  could  arrest  him  ought  to  shoot  him  im¬ 
mediately,  and  would  be  considen*d  as  having  rendered  a  signal 
service  to  Europe.’  (V’ol.  xix.  p.  275.) 

Thiers  here  copies,  in  so  many  words  withotit  avowal,  the 
well-known  excited  language  of  the  ntoment ;  and  lie  withholds 
the  fact  that  the  interpretation  of  the  hour,  which  he  also  a|)pro- 
priates  upon  this  declaration,  was  indignantly  repudiated  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  by 
other  members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

But  wliat  would  M.  Thiers  have  had  the  Congress  do  ?  With 
all  our  sympathy  in  the  burning  ambition  of  Napoleon  to 
retrieve  his  past  disasters,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  vindicate  the  settlement 
they  had  made,  and  in  doing  so  to  declare  whether  Napoleon, 
if  tem|)orarily  successful,  were  to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent  or 
as  a  filibuster.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  by  better  reasoners 
and  by  c.almer  judges  than  M.  Thiers,  that  the  words  of  the 
Congress  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  assigned  to  them.  It 
was  one  thing  for  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  affix  such  a  meaning  to 
those  words  in  the  heat  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  at  the  moment  after  he  had  read  them.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  for  a  writer  gravely  to  reproduce  them  nearly  half  a 
century  afterwards  in  a  history  of  France.  Surely  the  jus¬ 
tification  of  any  man  who  took  the  life  of  another  would  be 
dependent,  not  upon  the  declaration  of  an  assembly  of  foreign 
diplomatists  or  sovereigns,  but  upon  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  homicide  was  committed.  That  country 
was  France;  and  those  laws  were,  for  the  present,  the  laws  of 
Louis  XVIII.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  again  became 
sovereign  of  France,  he  would  obviously  be  protected  in  his 
own  country  by  his  own  laws.  The  decree  of  the  Congress, 
therefore,  in  our  judgment,  no  more  countenanced  or  suggested 
his  assassination  than  it  was  intended  to  suggest  it. 

After  this  view  of  what  the  Congress  should  not  have  done. 
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wc  are  next  told  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  They  ought 
to  have  waited  to  have  ascertained  whether  Napoleon  liad 
returned  ‘  corrected  by  misfortune.’  They  ought  to  have  them¬ 
selves  committed  no  overt  act  of  hostility,  until  they  had  given 
Napoleon  time  to  accumul.ate  sufficient  strength  to  annihilate 
tliem  once  more,  and  had  thus  ascertained  wdiether  he  were  still 
governed  by  the  same  ambition  that  had  led  him  to  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  This  is  the  calm  and  statcsman-like  al)sence  of  prejudica¬ 
tion  that,  in  the  view  of  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
ought  to  liave  animated  the  rulers  of  Europe  at  Vienna. 

‘  In  the  state  of  excitement,’  he  complains,  ‘  which  marked  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  one  of 
them  to  consider  whether  Napoleon  had  not  come  back  changed,  or 
at  any  rate  moderated  by  misfortune,  and  whether,  for  instance,  he 
would  not  be  ready  to  accept,  not  simply  tlie  treaty  of  Paris,  but  the 
treaty  of  Vienna ;  in  which  case  tliere  would  be  but  one  thing  to 
demand  of  him,  and  that  would  be  good  faith!  ’ 

Such  innocence  is  very  endearing.  Cannot  M.  Thiers  under¬ 
stand  that  good  faith  is  a  quality  to  be  tested,  not  by  words, 
hut  by  actions?  And  how  docs  he  imagine  that  the  test  of  the 
good  faith  of  Napoleon  could  be  obtained  until  he  had  become 
so  powerful  that  he  might  act  in  had  faith  with  impunity  ? 

Our  author  here  seizes  the  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  rancour  which  his  next  and  last  volume  appears 
likely  to  deal  out.  This  barbarous  decree  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  is  referred  by  him  to  the  mingled  ambition  and  vindic¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  After  citing  both  the 
decree  of  the  13th  of  March  and  the  treaty  renewing  the 
Alliance  of  Chaumont,  by  which  the  Great  Powers  bound 
themselves  each  to  muintaiii  150,000  men  in  the  Held,  M.  Thiers 
complains  that — 

‘  England  alone  wms  not  represented  at  the  Congress  either  by  a 
sovereign  or  a  first  minister  (!)  for  Lord  Castlereagb  himself  had  re¬ 
turned  to  London.  But  Lord  Wellington,  who  replaced  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  relying  on  his  great  services  and  his  popularity  in  England, 
did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility.  Although  he  had  not  received 
any  instructions  (the  time  elapsed  had  nut  permitted  this),  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  his  resolution.  He  judged  that  it  was  worth  wliile 
to  renew  the  war  to  maintain  the  state  of  things  that  England  was 
about  to  establish  in  Europe ;  he  had  a  confused  notion  of  increasing 
his  own  glortj  in  these  new  hostilities,  and  was  not  afraid  of  involv¬ 
ing  his  government,  being  assured  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
disavow  him  in  England,  whatever  miglit  Ite  thought  of  his  conduct. 
He  signed  therefore  without  tlie  slightest  objection  ;  and  was  even 
the  instigator  rather  than  merely  acquiescent  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
new  arrangements.’  (Vol.  xix.  p.  3ti3.) 
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Our  English  readers  know  too  well  the  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  do  more  than  smile  at  the  ignorance  which  n 
F rench  statesman  and  historian  can  l>etray  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  bis  own  political  contemporaries.  The  memory  of  the 
Duke  needs  not  to  be  vindicated  from  the  ridiculous  aspersion 
that  he  betrayed  the  trust  of  the  Crown,  and  requited  the 
munificence  of  Parliament,  by  dragging  his  country  into  fresh 
war  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  a  new  career. 

But  the  refutation  of  this  and  other  such  misstatements  is 
already  to  be  found  in  the  French  language.  M.  Villemain 
has  shown  in  his  '  Souvenirs  Contemporains,’  that  the  author  of 
this  decree  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  Napoleon’s  former 
Minister,  Prince  Talleyrand  himself.  It  was  he  who  first 
induced  Prince  Metternich  to  propound  a  definite  policy  to  the 
Congress,  and  then  undertook  to  frame  the  terms  of  the  decree 
itself.  M.  Villemain  recites,  on  the  authority  of  Talleyrand’s 
own  papers,  the  language  which  the  French  Ambassador  held 
with  Metternich,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  had  reached  Vienna.  He  urged  that  the  success  of  the 
Emperor  ‘  would  be  intolerable  for  Austria,  that  it  would  be 

*  tantamount  to  Italy  in  fiames  and  to  Vienna  besieged,  since 

*  the  Austrians  were  then  his  mortal  enemies,  and  that  they 
‘  could  not  exist  if  he  were  victorious  and  re*established.’  It 
was  Metternich  who  next  adopted  the  views  of  Talleyrand, 
and  proposed  to  the  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  declare 
in  general  terms  that  Napoleon  ‘  was  no  longer  under  the  pro- 
‘  tection  of  any  treaty  or  of  any  law.’  On  this  general  declara¬ 
tion  being  accepted,  M.  Villemain  asserts,  on  the  same  authority, 
that  the  precise  terms  of  the  decree  of  the  13th,  which  was 
founded  u|)on  it,  were  framed  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  were 
so  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Congress.*  Thus  M. 
Thiers  does  not  appear  to  consult  the  historical  materials  exist¬ 
ing  in  his  own  language.  Schoell,  in  his  ‘  Histoire  des  Traites,’ 
corroborates  M.  Villemain.f  But  this  is  not  the  first  instance 
of  his  misrepresentation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  M. 
Thiers  can  always  reconcile  himself  to  the  most  successful  oppo¬ 
sition  offered  to  Napoleon.  He  is  at  once  appeased  by  de¬ 
nouncing  the  meanness  of  the  motive  that  had  dictated  it.  It 
was  so  with  Wellington’s  capture  of  Madrid  in  1812:  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  from  the  capital  was  at  once 
attributed  by  M.  Thiers  to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  English 
commander. 

•  Souvenirs  Contemporains,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83-5. 

I  Hist,  des  Traites,  vol.  xi.  p.  207. 
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M.  Thiers  declares  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  forced  the 
renewal  of  the  war  upon  the  English  Cabinet,  and  that 
the  English  Cabinet  in  turn  forced  it  upon  the  English 
people.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  think  any  part  of  the 
proposition  borne  out.  M.  Thiers  appeals  with  reason  to  the 
various  interests  of  England  in  maintaining  peace.  *  Le  goftt 

*  de  la  paix  avait  gagne  tout  le  monde  en  Angleterre.’  He 
cites  the  excess  of  the  public  debt,  the  burden  of  the  in¬ 
come-tax’,  and  the  commercial  prospect  which  he  thinks  a  new 
and  lasting  war  would  have  destroyed.  He  declares  with 
truth  that  England  had  grown  disgusted  with  the  rapacity  of 
her  Continental  Allies;  and  he  might  have  added  that  she 
had  already  signed  with  France  a  treaty  against  Russia.  *  The 
‘  Bourbons,’  he  says,  *  had  lost  much  in  the  opinion  of  the 

*  English,  and  Napoleon  had  gained  somewhat.’ 

But  this  only  indicates  that  England  made  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  in  renewing  the  war.  M.  Thiers  says  that  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  without  waiting  ‘  to  ascertain  whether  Napo- 
‘  leon  returned  improved  by  misfortune,  appeared  to  the  im- 

*  partial  masses  unreasonable  conduct,  inspired  by  the  inveterate 

*  prejudices  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Pitt’  (P.  372.)  How  does  he 
ascertain  the  views  of  these  *  impartial  masses’  in  favour  of 
peace  ?  He  repeatedly  cites  the  income-tax  as  one  of  the  harshest 
conditions  of  the  war  to  this  country.  Now  the  address  to  the 
Crown  in  1815  was  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  220  to  37 ;  but  in  the  very  next  year  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  though  the  victory  of  Waterloo  had  made  them  otherwise 
unassailable  in  the  interval,  were  defeated  on  their  proposal  to 
retain  the  income-tax  for  the  following  twelve  months.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  those 
days,  M.  Thiers  cannot  pretend  that  the  voice  of  the  opponents 
of  the  income-tax  could  not  make  itself  heard.  If  the  renewal 
of  the  war  had  been  contrary,  on  financial  grounds,  to  the 
general  opinion  of  the  country,  the  minister  would  not  have 
obtained  his  immense  majority. 

But  *  the  school  of  Mr.  Pitt,’  with  its  *  inveterate  prejudice,’ 
was  represented,  it  appears,  by  Wellington  alone. 

‘  The  English  Cabinet,’  M.  Thiers  argues,  ‘  was  aware  of  the 
change  brouglit  about  in  public  opinion,  and  if  it  had  been  present 
at  Vienna,  it  would  not  have  committed  itself  so  readily  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  were 
assuredly  no  friends  of  France,  were  extremely  averse  to  engage 
in  a  new  war ;  and  as  for  Lord  Castlereagh,  if  he  was  influenced 
by  the  connexions  he  had  contracted  on  the  Continent,  be  was  no  less 
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than  Iiis  colleagues  anxious  for  the  state  of  opinion  in  England, 
and  he  saw  the  necessity  of  treating  it  with  caution.’  (Pp.  372-3.) 

The  Duke,  at  this  rate,  found  no  single  supporter  of  tlie 
policy  which  he  had  nevertheless  compelled  his  Cabinet  and  his 
country  to  adopt.  But  such  a  view  is  no  more  consistent  with 
the  language  of  the  Administration  than  the  alleged  hostility  of 
the  public  to  the  war  is  consistent  with  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  ‘  The  j)re8encc  of  that  man  at  Paris,’  Lord 
Castlereagh  declared,  ‘  is  an  insult  to  all  Europe.’  This  is  not 
the  language  of  a  Cabinet  reluctantly  drawn  by  its  ambassador 
into  war.  And  when  M.  Tliiers  offers  an  elaborate  expose  of 
the  interests  of  each  Power  in  deciding  to  renew  the  war — in 
which  there  may,  jKjrhaps,  be  a  bare  foundation  of  truth — he 
forgets  the  simpler  explanation  of  their  conduct,  that  they  had  a 
European  settlement  to  defend,  and  that  its  unresisted  inifuctiou 
would  have  thrown  them  into  ridicule,  and  would  have  been 
accepted  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  incapacity  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  The  restoration  of  Napoleon  to  supreme  ]>owcr  in 
France  by  a  successful  military  revolution,  was  universally 
regarded  at  that  time  by  all  the  Powers  as  totally  incompatible 
w’ith  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe. 

The  ground  on  which  M.  Thiers  subjects  the  Allied  Powers 
to  this  vehement  invective  is,  that  they  interfered  in  a  popular 
revolution.  lie  holds  that  the  cause  of  NajKileon  was  national, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  Bonapartists,  and  that  the 
allegiance  of  the  army  was  no  more  than  an  expression  of 
French  public  opinion.  According  to  a  distinction  which  usage 
and  not  etymology  defends,  a  national  revolution  was  eftected 
under  the  semblance  of  a  military  revolt. 

To  render  this  paradox  plausible,  !M.  Thiers  appeals  to  the 
interests  of  the  various  classes  of  the  French  nation,  and  to 
apparent  manifestations  of  |)o])ular  support  to  the  cause  of 
Na{Mdeon.  But  in  the  first  place,  his  view  of  the  relation 
of  different  parties  and  classes  to  his  idol  is  not  clear,  nor 
even  consistent.  ‘  The  mass  of  the  people,’  he  maintains, 
‘  evineing  an  instinctive  preference  for  the  man  who  had  so 
‘  forcibly  appealed  to  their  im.agi]iation,  felt  a  secret  ji»y  at  the 
‘  news  of  his  return.’  ( P.  122.)  Thus  the  great  majority  of  the 
French  nation  are  declared  to  have  been  thorough  Bonapartists 
in  1815.  M.  Thiers  then  divides  the  more  active  elements  of 
French  society  into  five  main  classes:  the  army,  the  revolu¬ 
tionists,  the  acquirers  of  national  projKirty,  the  manufacturing 
bourgeoisie,  and  the  maritime  bourgeoisie.  He  describes  the 
first  ftnir  of  these  divisions  of  the  people  as  ardent  supporters 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  filth  only  as  his  opponents.  He  charac- 
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teriscs  the  soldiers  as  anxious  to  tender  to  their  former  general 
‘  tlte  homage  which  they  scarcely  concealed,  much  as  their  chiefs 
‘  affected  a  rigid  fidelity  to  their  duty.’  He  then  turns  to  the 
revolutionists.  *  The  revolutionists,’  he  says,  ‘  after  having  ten 
‘  months  before  praised  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  which 
‘  avenged  them  on  Napoleon,  praised  in  the  same  way  the  re- 
‘  turn  of  Napoleon  which  avenged  them  on  the  Bourbons.  The 
‘  acquirers  of  national  property,  innumerable  in  rural  districts, 

*  regarded  themselves  as  delivered  from  an  imminent  spoliation.’ 
This  description  disposes  of  three  out  of  the  five  classes  in 
question.  And  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  just.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  its  acceptance  in  no  degree  establishes  M.  Thiers’ 
original  proposition,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  (even  supposing 
that  these  three  classes  represented  the  mass)  ‘  entertained  an 
‘instinctive  preference  for  Napoleon,’  or  ‘  were  overjoyed  by  his 
‘  return.’  AVith  the  exception  of  the  army,  it  merely  evinces 
the  unpopularity  of  the  government  of  the  Boui’bons.  M.  Thiers 
next  turns  to  the  two  classes  of  the  bourgeoisie :  — 

‘  Tlie  bourgeoisie,  on  tlie  contrary,  calm,  without  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  national  property,  wdiich  they  had  purchased  much 
less  than  tlie  inhabitants  of  rural  districts,  anxious  for  peace  and 
moderate  liberty,  were  deeply  disquieted.  Although  wounded  by 
the  partiality  of  the  Bourbons  for  the  nobles  and  the  priests,  they 
preferred  to  maintain  the  Bourbons,  much  as  they  were  opposed  to 
them,  rather  than  encounter  with  Napoleon  fresh  chances  of  war, 
and  very  little  chance  of  lilierty.  These  opinions  were  especially 
those  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  the  most  clear-sighted  in  France, 
since  they  possessed  great  intelligence,  and  were  much  less  governed 
by  those  special  interests  of  locality,  which  compromise  the  truth  of 
opinions.  Ihus,  in  the  maritime  cities,  ruined  by  the  Continental 
System,  the  bourgeoisie  became  furious  ;  while  in  the  manufacturing 
cities,  whose  industry,  created  by  Napoleon,  had  suffered  much  by 
the  intercourse  with  England,  they  experienced  veritable  joy,  quali¬ 
fied  only  by  the  ajiprehension  of  war.’  (Pp.  122-3.) 

"Wc  tlius  complete  the  author’s  distinction,  that  the  army,  the 
revolutionists,  the  peasantry,  and  the  manufacturing  bourgeoisie 
were  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  maritime  bourgeoisie  in 
o|>position  to  him.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  rank  M.  Thiers 
places  the  constitutional  party.  They  form  a  class  more  di¬ 
rectly  political,  and  m.ay  present  a  cross  division  with  the  others. 
In  one  place,  however  (p.  12.>.)  M.  Thiers  represents  tliem  as 
opposed  to  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon;  in  another  (p.  467.)  he 
tells  us  that  they  accorded  him  ‘  un  appui  chaleureux.’  The 
explanation  may  be  that  between  the  months  of  March  and 
May  he  had  acquired  their  confidence ;  although  every  other 
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writer  declares  that  he  daily  lost  more  and  more  of  the  support 
of  the  constitutionalists  themselves.  Such  is  the  author's  view 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  France. 

M.  Thiers  next  appeals  to  active  manifestations  of  Bona¬ 
partism.  He  thinks  he  finds  these  in  the  Federej.  Now  the 
Federes  were  bands  of  volunteers,  who  appear  to  have  first  arisen 
during  the  Hundred  Days ;  indeed,  any  such  manifestation  of 
popular  opinions  would  have  been  summarily  put  down  by 
the  former  Imperial  Government.  They  sprang  up  first  in 
the  western  provinees,  next  in  the  eastern,  and  finally  in  the 
capital.  Possibly  they  were  actuated  by  a  patriotic  as  well 
as  by  a  republican  spirit.  In  the  west,  they  were  formed  from 
the  principal  towns  of  Brittany,  certainly  for  the  defence  of  the 
revolutionary  cause  against  the  Vendeans,  and  perhaps  also,  as 
M.  Thiers  believes,  in  order  to  repel  any  landing  which  the 
English  might  effect  in  support  of  a  civil  war.  In  the  eastern 
provinces,  such  as  Burgundy  and  Alsatia,  the  historian  regards 
their  formation  as  a  national  effort  to  preserve  their  country 
against  a  new  German  invasion.  Of  the  importance  of  this 
organisation,  viewed  as  indicia  of  Bonapartism,  we  shall  speak 
presently.  But  it  is  worth  while,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the 
fact  that  the  author’s  statement  of  the  Federes  in  the  western 
provinces,  does  not  bear  out  his  previous  view  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  parties  between  town  and  country.  He  has  just  told 
us  that  the  rural  districts  were  Bonapartist,  and  the  seaports 
altogether  the  reverse.  Yet  he  here  paints  the  Federes  as 
originating  in  seaport  cities,  such  as  Nantes,  and  as  being 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  movements  in  the 
rural  districts  which  lay  between  them.  The  rural  districts 
just  before  described  as  the  supporters  of  Napoleon  against  the 
seaport  towns,  now  appear  as  the  opponents  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other.  The  view  which  M.  Thiers  takes,  that  Napoleon 
possessed  the  general  support  of  the  country  party,  requires 
therefore  great  qualification. 

But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  question  touching  the  policy 
of  the  seaports,  without  acknowledging  the  author’s  candour. 
M.  Thiers  does  reluctantly  confess  at  length  that  the  Continental 
System  had  ruined  the  maritime  cities  of  the  French  Empire. 
We  endeavoured,  in  a  review  of  his  earlier  volumes,  to  esta¬ 
blish  this  proposition,  in  answer  to  the  opposite  view  which  he 
had  then  taken.  AVhether  or  not  our  criticism  resulted  in  his 
conversion,  it  is  certain  that  no  such  views  as  these  are  to  be 
traced  in  his  former  elaborate  chapter  on  the  Continental 
System.  This  system  is  there  described  simply  as  an  *idee 
‘gigantesque  de  vaincre  la  mer  par  la  terre;’  but  M.  Thiers 
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now  acknowledges  that  the  Emperor’s  own  seaports  were  the 
chief  victims  of  the  designed  conquest. 

We  altogether  dispute  the  justice  of  the  inference  that  the 
Federes  were  much  more  than  a  revolutionary  demonstration. 
M.  Thiers  virtually  admits  that  they  had  their  origin  in  Brit¬ 
tany  less  as  a  band  of  national  volunteers  against  a  foreign 
enemy  than  as  a  provincial  alliance  of  town  against  country. 
In  other  words,  they  were  the  counterpart  of  the  Vendeans  in 
a  local  civil  war.  Again,  he  acknowledges  that  the  Parisian 
bourgeoisie,  as  we  have  seen,  were  more  hostile  to  Napoleon 
than  any  other  bourgeoisie ;  and  a  great  proiwrtion  of  the 
Federes  of  the  capital  belonged  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
The  truth  is,  as  these  facts  in  themselves  imply,  that  they  were 
more  republican  than  any  National  Guard.  It  has  been  said  by 
contemporary  writers  that  they  were  a  mere  band  of  raga¬ 
muffins  in  outward  aspect,  and  were  so  disorderly  and  lawless 
as  to  remind  Napoleon  himself  of  the  worst  anarchy  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  To  shake  off  the  Bonapartist  character,  they  prohibited 
themselves,  by  the  laws  which  they  imposed  upon  their  own 
guidance,  from  speaking  of  the  Emperor.  With  all  these 
characteristics,  Ikl.  Thiers  of  course  cannot  bring  them  forward 
as  the  distinctive  supporters  of  the  Empire ;  but  he  paints  them 
as  a  national  organisation,  and  Napoleon  as  the  choice  and  in¬ 
strument  of  the  nation.  Hence  they  were  indirectly,  though 
not  avowedly,  Bonapartists.  He  says  that  Napoleon  received 
them  with  satisfaction,  and  applied  them  to  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  M.  Villemain,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  they 
called  up  *  his  mortal  displeasure ;’  but  that  ‘  being  himself  under 
‘  the  ban  of  Europe,  he  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  people.’ 
In  the  Federes,  therefore,  we  see  not  only  no  Bonapartism, 
but  also  very  little  nationality.  Even  where  the  scope  of  their 
aims  was  imperial  and  not  local,  they  held  their  own  share  of 
domestic  authority  more  at  heart  than  they  held  a  deliverance 
from  foreign  invasion. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  French  people  in  1815  are  stated 
with  precision  and  accuracy  by  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
who  concurs,  himself  a  Liberal,  with  the  Royalist  writer  M. 
J ulien  Marechal.  According  to  either  of  these  authorities,  there 
were  then  seven  political  parties.  There  were  two  classes  of 
Royalists — those  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  those  who  supported  them  simply  in  the  belief 
that  the  Charter  was  more  liberal  than  any  they  should  elieit 
from  Napoleon.  There  were,  again,  two  classes  of  Bona¬ 
partists  —  those  who  had  been  either  soldiers  or  public  function¬ 
aries  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  were  thus  personally  in- 
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terested  in  his  reign ;  and  those  who  rallied  around  him  for 
victory  against  the  Allies.  Fifthly,  there  were  the  Orleanists ; 
sixthly,  the  honest  and  consistent  Republicans;  and  lastly,  the 
Jacobins.*  This  computation  terribly  reduces  the  ideal  sup¬ 
porters  of  Napoleon  who  figure  in  the  pages  of  M.  Thiers.  His 
firm  adherents  are  here  restricted  to  the  military  and  civil  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  his  less  trustworthy  adherents  to  those  who  deemed 
him  their  champion  against  an  invasion  of  which  he  was  himself 
at  any  rate  the  principal  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  who  had  purchased  the  national  property  that  had  been 
the  subject  of  revolutionary  spoliation  were  also  momentarily 
interested  in  the  success  of  any  ruler  who  was  likely  to  confirm 
their  title.  But  with  these  exceptions  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
real  dominant  feelings  of  the  French  nation  towards  Napoleon 
in  1815  on  his  return  from  Elba  were  indift’erence  to  his  person 
and  dread  of  his  genius.  No  greater  proof  of  this  fact  can 
be  cited  than  his  own  conduct  and  language  on  reaching  the 
gates  of  Paris.  Instead  of  a  triumphal  entry,  he  waited  outside 
the  barrier  until  the  shades  of  evening  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  Tuileries  in  a  triendly  obscurity.  He  arrived  almost  un¬ 
noticed  and  unknown  until  he  reached  the  illuminated  halls  of 
his  palace,  where  the  members  of  the  Imperial  household,  splen¬ 
didly  attired,  were  assembled  to  receive  him.  But  this  scene 
did  not  impose  on  Napoleon  himself ;  and  when  his  faithful  and 
able  minister.  Count  Mollien,  came  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
him  on  the  following  day,  the  Em|)eror  replietl :  ‘  Assez,  assez, 

*  mon  cher,  le  temps  des  compliments  est  passe ;  Us  niout  laisse 
‘  venir,  comme  Us  les  ont  hisses  s'en  allcr  ;  ’  that  is  in  equal  in¬ 
difference  to  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte. 

jM.  Thiers  has  therefore,  in  our  judgment,  utterly  failed  to 
establish  his  proposition  that  a  majority  of  the  French  people 
countenanced  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  that  his  revolution 
was  accordingly  a  national  revolution.  Indeed  the  glimpses  of 
antipathies  which  we  now  and  then  catch,  as  the  scenes  shift, 
among  the  ranks  of  his  asserted  adherents,  even  in  this  his¬ 
torian’s  picture,  are  in  themselves  inconsi.-tent  with  it.  We 
must,  therefore,  fall  back  on  the  deduction  that  the  army  were 
the  principal  sui)porters  as  well  as  the  authors  of  this  revolution  ; 
and  that  Napoleon  returned  without  the  countenance,  as  much 
as  the  Bourbons  retired  without  the  regret,  of  a  population  dis¬ 
affected  from  either  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  their  common 
misgovern  ment. 

The  great  part  taken  by  Marshal  Ney  in  this  revolution  is 
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described  and  explained  by  M.  Thiers  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  felicity.  He  comes  forward  to  exonerate  the  ^larshal 
from  the  charge  of  predetermined  treachery  to  Louis  XVIIL, 
under  which  his  memory  has  long  suffered ;  and  If  we  accept 
his  data,  we  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  successful.  But  in 
the  picture  which  he  draws,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Ney,  touching  the  manner  In  which  the  revolution  was 
brought  about,  he  unconsciously  accounts  for  the  success  of 
the  mutiny,  without  the  assistance  of  popular  enthusiasm. 

Marshal  Ney  appears  in  this  drama  between  Macon  and 
Chalons,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Count  d’ Artois,  after  his 
well-known  and  extravagant  promise  to  Louis  XVIIL  He 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  six  thousand  men,  and  in  prox¬ 
imity  to  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
thousand.  He  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  previous  intrigues  of 
Lallemand  and  Lefevre.  He  had  left  Paris  to  take  his  com¬ 
mand  in  a  belief  that  Napoleon  had  not  forgotten  his  conduct 
at  Fontainebleau;  and  he  regarded  the  threatened  revolu¬ 
tion,  if  successful,  as  certain  to  involve  his  country  in  a  new  B 

foreign  war,  and  possibly  in  a  civil  war  also.  His  good  sense 
accordingly  led  him  to  pocket  his  grudge  against  the  royal 
Court,  for  their  conduct  towards  himself  and  his  princess,  and 
he  accepted  the  King’s  commission  in  good  faith.  When  he  i 

reached  his  command,  his  language  to  his  troops  was  equally 
loyal  and  energetic.  But  from  that  moment,  according  to  M. 

Thiers,  event  after  event  successively  broke  in  upon  his  reso¬ 
lution.  His  address  to  the  soldiers  was  received  with  ‘  an  icy 
‘  silence,’  and  most  of  his  officers  began  to  murmur.  But  un¬ 
nerved  by  this,  he  sent  back  the  Duke  de  Maille  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Count  d’ Artois,  deploring  the  ready  evacuation 
of  Lyons  before  the  advance  of  Napoleon,  and  desiring  the 
Count  to  unite  his  forces  on  the  day  following  with  his  own,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Saone.  There  he  proposed  at  once  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check.  But  when  he  reached  the  indicated  point  of 
concentration,  he  found,  not  the  Count  d’Artois,  but  Napoleon 
himself!  From  this  moment  his  camp  was  filled  with  officers  sent 
to  him  by  Bertrand,  and  with  merchants  travelling  from  Lyons. 

They  all  brought  him  the  same  story.  The  invasion  had  been 
sanctioned  at  V'ienna,  a  conspiracy  pervaded  the  whole  French 
army,  Paris  itself  was  the  centre  of  it,  the  Bourbonist  Minister 
of  war  was  in  league  with  Napoleon,  the  English  squadron  had 
refrained  from  intercepting  the  imperial  flotilla;  and  he  himself 
would  be  mad,  did  he  attempt  to  resist  a  revolution,  demanded 
equally  by  France  and  a  majority  of  the  allies.  The  Marshal 
believed  their  story.  But  in  his  perplexity,  he  consulted  his 
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two  generals  of  division,  Bourmont  a  stanch  royalist,  and  Le- 
courbe  a  stanch  republican.  Even  they  agreed  with  him  that 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  too  forlorn  to  warrant  a  battle 
with  their  former  companions  in  arms.  Ney  at  length  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  Bourlnins,  and  answered  the  expostulations 
of  the  remaining  royalist  officers  in  his  camp,  ‘  And  what  would 
‘  you  have  me  do  ?  Can  I  stop  the  tide  of  the  sea  with  my 
‘ bands  ? ’ 

AVe  readily  acquit  the  ^farshal  of  deliberate  insincerity  to 
the  King,  and  acknowledge  that  if  the  Count  d’Artois  failed  to 
keep  the  rendezvous  on  which  the  campaign  depended,  ‘  tant 
‘  pis  pour  lui.’  But  we  are  slow  to  believe  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Surely  Key,  who  came  from  the  capital,  must  have  felt 
himself  a  better  judge  of  the  disposition  of  the  army,  and  the 
alleged  conspiracy  of  the  military  authorities,  than  officers  who 
had  just  returned  from  banishment  in  Elba,  and  his  own  previous 
impressions  more  trustworthy  than  the  story  of  men  so  keenly 
interested  in  its  acceptance.  The  merchants  of  Lyons  could 
have  known  still  less  than  the  envoys  of  Bertrand.  No  one 
blames  Ney  for  refusing  to  begin  civil  war  by  fighting  a  battle 
in  which  the  obedience  of  his  troops  was  doubtful,  and  his  own 
defeat  certain.  But  he  had  no  more  reason  to  believe  in  a 
European  conspiracy  against  the  House  of  Bourbon  than  Mac¬ 
donald  afterwards  had,  when  placed  in  a  like  difficulty.  There 
has  been  a  question  of  political  conspiracy,  as  well  as  a  question 
of  personal  honour,  involved  in  the  conduct  of  Ney.  From  the 
former  charge  he  may  fairly  be  exonerated.  M.  Thiers  en¬ 
deavours  to  redeem  his  ])ersonal  honour  also,  by  ascribing  his 
defection  to  an  illusive  discovery  that  the  sovereign  whom  he 
had  sworn  to  serve  lay  under  the  secret  ban  of  Europe.  In 
this  we  think  the  historian  fails. 

From  these  incidents  of  a  revolution,  of  which  ever)'  detail 
impresses  upon  it  an  almost  purely  military  character,  we  turn  to 
M.  Thiers’  picture  of  the  administrative  ability  of  Napoleon, 
which  tends  more  clearly  than  before  to  evince  the  personal 
nature  of  his  tenure  of  the  throne  of  France.  He  set  to  work, 
from  the  moment  of  his  re-establishment  at  the  Tuileries,  to 
restore  the  military  credit  of  France  with  equal  energy  and 
discretion.  He  found  an  effective  army  of  no  more  than 
160,000  men,  the  artillery  nearly  exhausted  by  the  successive 
losses  of  the  Russian  and  German  campaigns,  the  magazines 
empty,  and  the  materiel  of  war  in  every  department  unable  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  shortest  campaign.  The  only 
t  advantage  of  his  situation  then  over  his  situation  when  he 

1  abdicated  in  the  previous  year,  was  that  the  release  of  the 
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prisoners  taken  by  the  Allies  during  previous  campaigns 
gave  him  disciplined  recruits ;  and  that  the  Bourbonist  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Finance  had  replenished  the  treasury,  which  a  change 
of  masters  now  placed  at  the  disposition  of  Napoleon.  He  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  gigantic  confederacy  to  defeat,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  to  reorganise  an  exhausted  army  that  the  French 
people,  above  all  things  solicitous  of  peace,  should  be  unaware 
of  the  extent  of  his  preparations.  Yet  his  whole  plan  of  mili¬ 
tary  reconstruction  was  drawn  out  within  a  week  of  his  arrival 
at  Paris.  He  began  by  putting  into  active  operation  those 
measures  only  which  did  not  require  publicity.  He  recalled 
50,000  men  whom  the  Bourbon  Government  had  put  upon  fur¬ 
lough.  He  then  developed  and  mobilised  the  National  Guard. 
In  the  frontier  departments  obnoxious  to  invasion,  he  excited 
the  civil  inhabitants  to  arm  in  order  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
horrors  which  they  had  a  year  before  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Prussians.  Though  unable  to  renew 
the  conscription,  he  obtained  the  re-enlistment  of  a  majority  of 
the  great  army  which  the  prisons  of  the  Allies  had  just  disgorged. 
He  then  reorganised  the  Imperial  Guard.  He  succeeded  also  in 
doubling  the  number  of  his  cavalry,  in  spite  of  a  great  dearth  of 
horses  in  the  army.  He  created  new  parks  of  artillery.  With 
such  rapidity  his  plans  were  arranged  that  before  summer  had 
advanced,  he  expected  to  have  400,000  men  in  the  field,  and 
200,000  national  guards.  The  National  Guard  were  to  be 
thrown  into  garrison,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  regular 
army  should  be  available  for  field  operations. 

Napoleon  showed  himself  hardly  less  able  in  dealing  with 
secret  enemies,  and  in  counterplotting  domestic  and  foreign  con¬ 
spiracies.  A  better  instance  cannot  be  taken  than  the  device 
by  which  he  outmanoeuvred  Fouche  and  Metternich  at  once. 
M.  Thiers  describes  the  Austrian  Cabinet  anxious  to  profit  by 
internal  dissensions  in  France,  and  to  raise  up  an  active  party  of 
liberals  and  revolutionists  against  Napoleon.  With  this  view 
Prince  Metternich  put  himself  into  communication  with  the 
notorious  French  Minister  of  Police.  He  despatched  a  letter 
to  him  at  Paris  by  an  agent  of  a  banking-house,  who  was 
going  thither  on  commercial  business.  In  this  letter  he  in¬ 
formed  the  Duke  of  Otranto  that  he  had  sent  one  M.  Werner, 
a  discreet  though  not  conspicuous  negotiator,  to  Bale.  To 
that  place  Fouche  was  requested  by  the  Austrian  Premier  to 
send  a  delegate  of  his  own  to  confer  with  Werner.  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  bank  agent,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Caulain- 
court,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  who  at  once  told  the  secret  to  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  Emperor  sent  for  the  bank  agent,  and  learned 
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the'  terms  of  the  overture.  He  temporarily  dissembled  with 
Fouche,  and  despatched  immediately  to  Buie  one  Fleury  de 
Chaboulon,  a  faithful  adherent,  .whom  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano, 
had  before  sent  to  Elba,  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  France.  Fleury  de  Chaboulon  presented  himself 
immediately  before  Werner  at  Bale,  as  the  envoy  of  Fouche. 
He  insisted  with  AVerner,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto, 
that  parties  had  wholly  changed  since  the  first  restoration  took 
place,  that  all  classes  were  agreed  in  deeming  Napoleon  ne¬ 
cessary  to  France,  that  the  nation  was  arming  en  masse,  that 
400,000  national  guards  were  added  to  400,000  regulars,  that 
it  were  better  to  come  to  terms  than  slaughter  tens  of  thousands 
in  hope  of  restoring  a  dynasty  which  France  would  accept  no 
more,  and  that  his  principal,  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  would  be 
happy  to  be  the  mediator  of  such  an  understanding  between 
France  and  Austria!  "Werner,  not  detecting  the  ruse,  was 
astonished  at  the  support  lent  to  Napoleon  by  the  first  mal¬ 
content  in  France,  and  of  course  relieved  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  fallacy  that  the  French  people  were  disunited. 
Finally,  indeed,  the  negotiation  fell  through.  The  Austrian 
Minister  was  perhaps  more  astute  than  his  envoy.  But  the 
!Monk  of  St.  Gall  could  hardly  have  told  a  better  story  of  the 
talent  and  the  jest  of  Charlemagne. 

The  counterpart  of  this  picture  is  clearly  drawn  in  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Bourbons  when  they  were  at  peace,  and  in 
their  vacillation  when  they  were  in  danger.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  two  dynasties,  broad  as  it  is,  is  hardly  greater  than 
the  contrast  between  the  two  Imperial  Governments.  What, 
then,  does  M.  Thiers  think  of  the  present  Empire?  Does  he 
regard  Najwleon  the  Third  as  now  rebuilding  by  degrees  that 
fabric  of  Constitutional  Imperialism,  as  it  is  termed,  which  he 
declares  that  the  Allied  Des|)ots  so  ruthlessly  threw  down  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  Napoleon  I.,  even  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  would  have  given  to  Europe  more  peace,  or 
to  France  more  freedom,  than  they  have  obtained  from  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  ?  If  he  seeks  for  a  living  example  of  the  spirit  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Empire,  he  has  only  to  look  around  him. 
Yet  by  a  singular  contradiction,  M.  Thiers  is  at  once  the  great 
apologist  of  the  Empire  in  his  books,  and  its  antagonist  in  his 
political  life ;  so  that  the  consistency  of  his  conduct  is  the 
condemnation  of  his  opinions. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

4th  ed.  3  vols.  London:  1856. 

2.  Aurora  Leigh.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

London :  1856. 

3.  Poems  before  Congre.<ts.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing.  London:  1860. 

/'|ne  of  the  most  peculiar  characteristics  of  modem  literary 
taste  is  the  interest  which  readers  find,  not  so  much  in 
the  positive  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  works  of  a  poet, 
as  in  the  study  of  the  character  from  which  they  sprin".  This 
feeling  is  excited  not  only  by  that  love  of  psychological  and 
individual  analysis  which  is  a  growth  of  modern  times,  but 
also  by  the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  remaining  cou- 
riigcously  and  unweariedly  true  to  its  own  aspirations;  and 
these,  if  they  are  worshipped  with  the  entire  energy  of  a  highly 
gifted  and  imaginative  temperament,  can  hardly  be  other  than 
of  a  lofty  character.  They  may  contain  much  that  is  chimerical 
and  impossible  of  application,  either  by  the  individual  or  by 
society  at  large,  but  they  acquire  dignity  from  the  height  of 
endeavour  to  which  they  are  exalted,  and  attract  attention  from 
the  rarity  of  their  existence  and  the  poetic  dress  in  which  they 
are  embodied.  Such  minds  are  like  the  extraordinary  visitants 
among  the  celestial  luminaries ;  which  though  they  fulfil  none 
of  the  everyday  functions  of  our  planetary  attendants,  yet  have 
a  peculiar  grace  of  their  own,  and  remind  us  of  those  remote 
regions  in  which  even  the  imagination  barely  ever  {)ermits  itself 
to  wander.  The  works  of  such  writers  will  never  arrive  at  uni¬ 
versal  popularity.  Few  can  find  pleasure  in  breathing  in  that 
attenuated  atmosphere  to  which  they  love  especially  to  soar. 
The  chords  they  strike  are  usually  too  fine  for  ordinary  ears ; 
they  seldom  aim  at  calling  forth  those  deep  central  tones  of 
human  feeling  which  find  echoes  in  the  universal  heart ;  and 
it  is  rarely  or  ever  that  they  admit  of  due  appreciation  till 
the  whole  life  of  the  poet  lies  extended  before  us. 

The  gifted  person,  whose  recent  death  calls  forth  this  notice 
from  us,  was  in  truth  more  fortunate  than  might  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  her  productions.  In  looking  over  the  three 
volumes  of  her  collected  writings  anterior  to  the  publication 
of  ‘  Aurora  Leigh,’  the  number  of  poems  which  are  sufficiently 
simple,  tasteful,  and  interesting  to  catch  the  general  ear,  is 
very  email ;  and  yet  for  some  years,  even  before  the  appearance 
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of  *  Aurora  Leigh,’  they  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  which 
was  wonderfully  increased  by  the  appearance  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  extravagant  work  of  fiction ;  so  that  some  time 
before  her  decease,  the  authoress  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed 
all  the  honours  due  to  her  genius,  her  uncommon  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  her  courageous  and  generous  nature.  Our  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  undeviating  resolution  with  which  Mrs.  Browning 
pursued  her  literary  career  is  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
nature  had  endowed  her  with  a  frame  so  frail  and  a  constitution 
so  delicate,  that  it  seemed  barely  equal  to  the  necessities  of 
existence ;  and  that  her  spiritual  energy  remained  undirainished 
by  intense  mental  and  physical  suffering,  and  was  proof  against 
years  of  trial  and  the  confinement  of  a  sick  chamber. 

Her  father  was  a  gentleman  of  some  opulence,  and  we  believe 
her  youth  was  past  at  his  country  residence  in  the  county  of 
Herefordshire,  in  sight  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  At  least,  in  one 
of  her  poems  she  says :  — 

‘  Green  the  land  is  where  my  daily 
Steps  in  jocund  childbo^  played ; 

Dimpled  close  with  hill  and  valley. 

Dappled  very  close  with  shade : 

Summer  snow  of  apple  blossoms  running  up  from  glade  to  glade.’ 

She  appears  from  earliest  youth  to  have  shown  extreme  pre¬ 
cocity, —  to  have  written  largely  at  ten,  to  have  been  in  print 
at  fifteen,  and  a  contributor  to  periodicals  while  under  twenty. 
Her  earliest  studies,  which  included  Greek  and  Latin,  were 
carried  on  in  concert  with  a  favourite  brother;  and  when  he 
left  home  she  addressed  to  him  a  copy  of  verses  which  afford 
some  glimpse  of  the  authoress  of  ‘  Aurora  Leigh  ’  in  her  girl¬ 
hood:  — 

*  Together  have  we  past  our  infant  hours ; 

Together  sported  Childhood's  spring  away ; 

Together  cull’d  young  Hope’s  just  budding  flow’rs, 

To  wreathe  the  forehead  of  the  coming  day : 

For  then  the  present’s  sun  made  e’en  the  future  gay. 

*  And  when  the  laughing  mood  was  nearly  o’er. 

Together  many  a  minute  did  we  wile. 

On  Horace’  page  and  Maro’s  sweeter  lore : 

While  one  young  critic  in  the  classic  style, 

Would  sagely  try  to  frown  and  make  the  other  smile. 

‘  And  now  alone  thou  con’st  the  ancient  tome  ; 

And  sometimes  thy  dear  studies,  it  may  be. 

Are  cross’d  by  dearer  dreams  of  me  and  home. 

Alone  I  muse  on  Homer,  thoughts  are  free, 

And  if  mine  often  stray,  they  go  in  search  of  thee.’ 
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It  appears,  too,  that  her  father  encouraged  her  love  for 
rhyme,  since  she  has  not  only  inscribed  her  collected  poems  to 
him  in  a  dedication  written  with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  feeling,  but  in  her  earliest  published  volumes  there  is  also  a 
poem  addressed  to  him  containing  the  lines :  — 

‘  For  ’neath  thy  gentleness  of  praise. 

My  father !  ran  my  early  lays. 

And  when  the  lyre  was  scarce  awake, 

I  lov’d  its  strings  for  thy  dear  sake 
And  the  kind  Muses';  but  the  while 
Thought  only  how  to  win  thy  smile.’ 

The  small  volume  from  which  the  above  lines  are  taken  was 
published  anonymously  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  1826,  and  en¬ 
titled  ‘  An  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems,’  with  the  modest 
motto  from  Tasso,  ‘  Brama  assai  poco  spera  e  nulla  chiede,' 
and  is  remarkable  principally  for  the  ambition  of  the  young 
authoress ;  who,  after  citing  the  authority  of  ‘  that  immortal 
‘writer  we  have  just  lost’  (Byron),  to  prove  that  ‘ethical 
‘  poetry  is  the  highest  of  all  poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  objects 
‘  in  moral  truth,’  proceeds  at  once  to  grapple  with  an  ethical 
subject  as  wide  as  the  universe  itself.  The  poem  is  written  in 
heroic  verse,  and  extends  over  eighty-eight  pages.  The  quality 
of  the  verse  is  not  much  above  the  level  of  Hayley  or  Miss 
Seward,  hut  is  remarkable  for  the  precocious  audacity  with  which 
she  deals  with  the  greatest  names  in  the  whole  range  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  science.  Gibbon,  Berkeley,  Condillac,  Plato,  Bacon, 
Bolingbroke,  all  come  in  for  treatment  in  the  scope  of  the 
young  girl’s  argument.  The  minor  poems,  however,  which  con¬ 
clude  the  volume  show  much  greater  promise  of  originality. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  does  not  appear  at  this  age  to  have  been 
an  invalid.  The  severe  illness  to  which  she  was  so  long  a  victim 
appears,  as  Miss  Mitford  in  the  passage  cited  below  relates,  to 
have  commenced  with  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel.  Her 
Greek  studies  at  this  period  were  under  the  direction  of  Hugh 
Stuart  Boyd,  to  whom  she  has  addressed  some  affectionate 
sonnets,  and  also  dedicated  one  of  her  prettiest  lyrics,  entitled 
‘  Wine  of  Cyprus,’  in  which  the  course  of  their  studies  is  charm¬ 
ingly  depicted :  — 

‘  And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings. 

Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek 
When  betwixt  the  folio’s  turnings 
Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek. 

Past  the  pane  the  mountain  spreading. 

Swept  the  sheep-bell’s  tinkling  noise. 

While  a  girlish  voice  was  reading. 

Somewhat  low  for  at’s  and  ot’s. 
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‘  Then  what  golden  hours  were  for  us, 

While  we  sat  together  there ; 

How  the  white  vests  of  the  chorus 
Seemed  to  wave  up  a  live  air. 

How  tlie  cothurns  trod  majestic 
Down  the  deep  iambic  lines, 

And  the  rolling  anapaestic 

Curled  like  vapour  over  shrines ! 

*  Oh,  our  iEschylus,  the  thunderous ! 

How  he  drove  the  bolted  breatli 

Through  the  cloud  to  wedge  it  ponderous 
In  the  gnarled  oak  beneath. 

Oh,  our  Sophocles,  the  royal, 

Who  was  born  to  monarch’s  place ; 

And  w'ho  made  the  whole  world  loyal 
Less  by  kingly  power  than  grace  ! 

‘  Our  Euripides  the  human. 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears, 

And  his  touches  of  things  common,  ' 

Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres. 

Our  Theocritus ;  our  Bion  ; 

And  our  Pindar’s  shining  goals  ; 

These  were  cup-bearers  undying 
Of  the  wine  that’s'  meant  for  souls. 

‘  And  my  Plato  the  divine  one !' 

If  men  know  the  gods  aright ; 

By  their  motions  as  they  shine  on. 

With  a  glorious  trail  of  light. 

And  your  noble  Christian  bishops. 

Who  mouthed  grandly  the  last  Greek  ; 

Though  the  sponges  or  their  hyssops 
Were  distent  with  wine  — too  weak.’ 

(Vol.  iii.  p.  27.) 

Her  next  publication  was,  in  18.33,  a  translation  of  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  nietheus  Bound ’of  yHschylus ;  after  which  she  wrote  several 
poems  which  appeared  anonymously  in  the  ‘  New  Monthly 
‘  Magazine  ’  and  tlie  ‘  Athenajum,’  and  at  last  in  1838  appeared 
the  ‘  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,’  under  her  own  name.  It 
must  have  been,  however,  about  the  year  1835  that  !Miss  Mil¬ 
ford  first  saw  her,  and  to  this  period  must  be  referred  the 
following  i)ortrait  in  the  ‘  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life  ’ :  — 

‘  My  first  acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Barrett  commenced  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  She  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
persons  I  had  ever  seen.  Everybody  who  then  saw  her  said  the 
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same ;  so  that  it  is  not  merely  the  impression  of  my  partiality  or  my 
enthusiasm.  Of  a  slight  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls 
fulling  on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large  tender  eyes 
richly  fringed  by  dark  eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and  such  a 
look  of  youthfulness,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  a  friend, 
in  whose  carriage  we  went  together  to  Chiswick,  that  the  translatress 
of  the  “  Prometheus  ”  of  ..Hschylus,  the  authoress  of  the  “  Essay  on 
“  Mind,”  was  old  enough  to  be  introduced  into  company,  in  technical 
language,  —  was  out.  Through  the  kindness  of  another  invaluable 
friend,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations,  but  none  so  great  as  this,  I 
saw  much  of  her  during  my  stay  in  town. 

‘  The  next  year  was  a  painful  one  to  herself  and  to  all  who  loved 
her.  She  broke  a  blood-vessel  upon  the  lungs  which  did  not  heal. 

If  there  had  been  consumption  in  the  family,  that  disease  would  have 
intervened.  There  were  no  seeds  of  the  fatal  English  malady  in  her 
constitution,  and  she  escaped.  Still,  however,  the  vessel  did  not  heal, 
and  after  attending  her  for  about  a  tw’elvemonth  at  her  father’s  house 
in  Wimpole  Street,  Dr.  Chambers,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  ordered 
her  a  milder  climate.  Her  eldest  brother,  a  brother  in  heart  and  in 
talent  worthy  of  such  a  sister,  together  with  other  devoted  relatives, 
accompanied  her  to  Torquay;  and  there  occurred  the  fatal  event 
which  saddened  her  bloom  of  youth,  and  gave  a  deeper  hue  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  her  poetry. 

‘  Nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  and  the  invalid,  still  attended 
by  her  affectionate  companions,  had  derived  much  benefit  from  tho 
mild  sea  breezes  of  Devonshire.  One  fine  summer  morning  her 
favourite  brother,  together  with  two  other  fine  young  men  his 
friends,  embarked  on  board  a  small  sailing-vessel  for  a  trip  of  a  few 
hours.  Excellent  sailors  all,  and  familiar  with  the  coast,  they  sent 
back  the  boatmen,  and  undertook  themsilves  the  management  of  the 
little  craft.  Danger  was  not  dreamt  of  by  any  one.  After  the 
catastrophe  no  one  could  divine  the  cause ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
after  their  embarkation,  in  sight  of  their  very  windows,  just  as  they 
were  crossing  the  bar,  the  boat  went  down,  and  all  who  were  in  her 
perished.  Even  the  bodies  were  never  found.  I  was  told  by  a  party 
who  were  travelling  that  year  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  that  it 
was  most  affecting  to  see  on  the  corner  houses  of  every  village  street, 
on  every  church  door,  and  almost  on  every  cliff,  for  miles  and  miles 
along  the  coast,  handbills  offering  large  rewards  for  linen  cast  ashore 
marked  with  the  initials  of  the  beloved  dead ;  for  it  so  chanced  that 
all  the  three  were  of  the  dearest  and  the  best,  one,  I  believe,  an  only 
son,  the  other  the  son  of  a  widow. 

‘  This  tragedy  nearly  killed  Elizabeth  Barrett.  She  was  utterly 
prostrated  by  the  horror  and  the  grief,  and  by  a  natural  but  a  most 
unjust  feeling  that  she  had  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  this  great 
misery.  It  w'as  not  until  the  following  year  that  she  could  be  re¬ 
moved  in  an  invalid  carriage,  and  by  journeys  of  twenty  miles  a  day, 
to  her  afflicted  family  and  her  London  home.  The  house  that  she 
occupied  at  Torquay  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  sheltered  in 
the  place.  It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  almost  close  to  the 
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8ea ;  and  she  told  me  herself  that  during  the  whole  winter  the  sound 
of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears  like  the  moans  of  one  dying.  Still  she 
clung  to  literature  and  to  Greek :  in  all  probability  she  would  have 
died  without  that  wholesome  diversion  to  her  thoughts.  Her  medical 
attendant  did  not  always  understand  this.  To  prevent  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  her  friendly  physician,  Dr.  Barry,'  she  caused  a  small 
edition  of  Plato  to  be  so  Iwund  as  to  resemble  a  novel.  He  did  not 
know,  skilful  and  kind  though  he  were,  that  to  her  such  books  were 
not  an  arduous  and  painful  study,  but  a  consolation  and  a  delight. 

‘  Returned  to  London,  she  began  the  life  which  she  continued  for 
so  many  years,  confined  to  oAe  large  and  commodious  but  darkened 
chamber,  admitting  only  her  own  affectionate  family  and  a  few  de¬ 
voted  friends  (I,  myself,  have  often  travelled  five-and*forty  miles  to 
see  her,  and  returned  the  same  evening  without  entering  another 
house);  reading  almost  every  book  worth  reading  in  almost  every 
language,  and  giving  herself  heart  and  soul  to  that  poetry  of  which 
she  seemed  born  to  be  the  priestess. 

‘  Gradually  her  health  improved.  About  four  years  ago  she  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  Browning,  and  immediately  accompanied  him  to  Pisa.  They 
then  settled  at  Florence  ;  and  this  summer  1  have  had  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  once  more  in  London,  with  a  lovely  boy  at  her 
knee,  almost  as  well  as  ever,  and  telling  tales  of  Italian  rambles,  of 
losing  herself  in  chestnut  forests,  and  scrambling  on  mule-back  up 
the  sources  of  extinct  volcanoes.* 

During  this  long  illness,  however,  Mrs.  Browning  continued 
to  devote  herself  to  poetry.  Dissatisfied  with  her  first  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  *  Prometheus  Bound,’  she  wrote  another,  and 
reproduced  the  drama  from  beginning  to  end.  *  The  Se- 
‘  raphim  ’  was  followed  by  a  collected  edition  of  her  poems, 
in  two  volumes,  published  in  1844,  and  containing  the  '  Drama 
‘  of  Exile ;  ’  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  her  most  admired 
ballads,  ‘  The  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship,’  was  written  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours,  in  order  to  complete  the  uniformity  of 
the  two  volumes,  and  despatch  the  proofs  to  America,  al¬ 
though  at  this  time  the  authoress  was  still  a  confirmed  invalid. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface  to 
these  two  volumes,  that  she  was  pursuing  her  poetical  career 
with  an  intense  sense  of  its  earnestness: — 

‘  Since  my  “  Seraphim  ”  was  received  by  the  public  with  more 
kindness  than  its  writer  had  counted  on,  1  dare  not  rely  on  having 
outgrown  the  faults  with  wdiich  that  volume  abounded  and  was  mildly 
reproached.  Something,  indeed,  I  may  hope  to  have  retrieved,  be¬ 
cause  some  progress  in  mind  and  in  art  every  active  thinker  and 
honest  writer  must  consciously  or  unconsciously  make  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  existence  and  experience ;  and  in  some  sort,  since  we  learn 
“in  suffering  what  we  teach  in  song,”  my  days  may  be  fitter  to  teach. 
But  if  it  were  not  presumptuous  language,  on  the  lips  of  one  to  whom 
life  is  more  than  usually  uncertain,  my  favourite  wish  for  this  work 
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would  be  that  it  be  received  by  the  public  as  a  step  in  the  right 
track  towards  a  future  indication  of  more  value  and  acceptability.  1 
would  fain  do  better,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  might  do  better.  I  aspire  to 
do  better.  In  any  case,  while  my  poems  are  full  of  faults,  as  I  go 
forward  to  my  critics  and  confess,  they  have  my  heart  and  life  in 
them ;  they  are  not  empty  shells.  Poetry  has  been  as  serious  a  thing 
to  me  as  life  itself,  and  life  has  been  a  very  serious  thing ;  there  has 
been  no  playing  at  skittles  for  me  in  either.  I  have  done  my  work 
so  far  as  work ;  not  as  mere  hand  and  heart  work  apart  from  the 
personal  being,  but  as  the  completest  expression  of  that  being  to 
which  I  could  attain  ;  and  as  work  I  offer  it  to  the  public,  feeling  its 
shortcomings  more  deeply  than,  any  of  my  readers,  because  measured 
from  the  height  of  my  aspiration ;  but  feeling  also  that  the  reverence 
and  sincerity  with  which  the  work  was  done,  should  give  it  some 
protection  with  the  reverent  and  sincere.’ 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  modesty  of  this  preface, 
we  cannot  avoid  observing  that  the  humility  is  more  professed 
than  real.  The  writer  assumes  that  her  Being  alone  is  sufficient 
to  make  good  poetry,  if  she  can  find  the  due  expression  of  it — 
and  this  assumption  accompanied  her  through  life.  She  studied 
only  to  give  due  expression  to  what  she  imagined  to  be  her  own 
nature ;  not  to  become  acquainted  with  human  nature  generally, 
to  find  materials  for  the  exercise  of  her  art  and  to  discover  the 
necessary  relation  between  her  own  powers  and  the  subjects 
adapted  to  them,  in  order  to  produce  works  which  should  em¬ 
body,  in  an  artistic  form,  the  real  life  and  the  best  aspirations 
of  the  age.  A  poet  can  no  more  spin  poems  out  of  his  own 
brain,  unassisted  by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  should 
draw  from  humanity  around  him,  than  a  weaver  can  make 
tissues  out  of  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The  originality  of  the 
poet  is  shown  in  the  creations  he  is  able  to  make  out  of.  the 
solid  stuff  of  human  life.  And  this  requires  not  only  careful 
study  of  human  nature  generally,  but  also  a  power  of  passing 
out  of  self,  forgetting  self  altogether,  in  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  others,  so  as  to  invest  them  with  artistic  concrete¬ 
ness;  or  of  drawing  into  one’s  own  nature  the  general  aspi¬ 
rations  and  emotions  of  the  time,  and  finding  an  echo  for  them 
in  the  individual  soul  of  the  poet.  But  to  regard  the  Poet’s 
Being  as  the  primary  cause  and  motive  power  of  poetry — as 
at  once  subject  and  object —  is  a  fundamental  mistake.  Origi¬ 
nality,  doubtless,  is  much ;  but  true  originality  will  never  be 
attained  by  a  self-conscious,  morbid,  restless  assertion  of  the 
value  of  a  man’s  own  individuality.  This  was  the  prime  error 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s  artistic  theories,  and  drew  with  it,  or  per¬ 
haps  was  identical  with,  other  mystical  delusions,  in  which  she 
lost  herself  and  confused  her  readers.  She  had  persuaded 
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herself  that  she  had  a  message  from  the  Infinite  to  deliver,  and 
to  discover  this  she  had  only  to  dive  deep  enough  into  the 
depths  of  her  unassisted  internal  consciousness.  And  she  pos¬ 
sessed  so  astounding  a  conception  of  the  revelation  concealed 
in  this  mysterious  Being,  that  she  tells  us  in  one  of  her  sonnets, 
that  if  she  could  disclose  it  the  revelation  would  end  in  her  own 
extinction :  — 

‘  With  stammering  lips  and  insufficient  sound 
I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 
That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 
With  dream,  and  thought,  and  feeling  interwound. 

And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 
With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height, 

Which  step  out  grandly  to  the  infinite 
From  the  dark  edges  of  a  sensual  ground ! 

The  song  of  soul  I  struggle  to  outbear 
And  utter  all  myself  into  the  air. 

But  if  I  did  it,  —  as  the  thunder  roll 

Breaks  its  own  cloud,  my  flesh  would  perish  there 

Before  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul.* 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  259.) 

This  sonnet  is  doubtless  finely  expressed,  but  it  is  a  most 
unmeasured  assertion  of  her  own  spiritual  value ;  and  hold¬ 
ing  this  opinion  as  a  principle  of  art  and  as  her  chief  inspira¬ 
tion  through  life,  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  Mrs.  Browning’s 
poetry  were  only  appreciated  by  a  very  limited  public  indeed ; 
for  with  these  views,  it  was  natural  that  the  language  and  sub¬ 
jects  she  chose  should  be  all  but  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who 
were  not  either  of  a  kindred  nature  with  herself,  or  capable  of 
realising  her  isolated  condition  of  mind  by  the  force  of  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  error,  that  ‘  the  expression 
*  of  her  own  being  ’  is  the  end  towards  which  she  is  to  direct 
all  her  mental  culture,  was  the  utter  ineapacity  which  she  pos¬ 
sessed  for  seeing  how  far  beyond  her  powers,  and  indeed 
almost  any  human  powers,  were  the  subjects  which  she  chose 
for  her  ehief  poetie  efforts.  With  the  convietlon  that  ethical 
poetry  was  the  loftiest  flight  of  the  muse,  she  endeavoured 
in  her  teens  to  instruet  the  world  in  the  vastest  subject  which 
the  mind  is  capable  of  imagining  next  to  God,  namely,  itself. 
In  her  next  great  endeavour,  the  ‘  Seraphim,’  she  attempted 
to  view  the  stupendous  agony  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  use  her  own  expression,  ‘  dilated  through  a  seraph’s 
‘  eyes.’  In  her  third  attempt,  the  ‘  Drama  of  Exile,’  she  trod 
in  the  steps  of  Milton ;  and  although  in  her  preface  she  endea- 
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vours  to  excuse  herself  by  saying  that  the  Gate  of  Paradise  is 
shut  between  herself  and  England’s  greatest  epic  poet,  a  truer 
judgment  would  have  told  her  that  the  task  she  was  attempting 
required  at  least  equal  powers  to  those  displayed  in  the  ‘  Para- 
‘dise  Lost.’  In  her  last  and  most  successful  production  she 
deals  with  very  intricate  and  vexed  questions  of  society,  of 
w'hich  she  knew  literally  nothing ;  and  attempts  to  portray  her 
own  age  in  an  epic,  although,  as  she  quaintly  says,  one  can 
no  more  get  a  complete  notion  of  one’s  own  age,  than  a  peasant 
gathering  sticks  in  the  ear  of  the  uncompleted  statue  of  Mount 
Athos  could  have  of  the  proportions  of  the  whole  figure. 

In  her  three  great  flights,  however,  the  more  Mrs.  Browning 
condescended  to  place  herself  on  the  level  of  ordinary  human¬ 
ity,  the  greater  was  her  success ;  so  that  one  is  led  the  more  to 
regret  the  false  excitement  under  which  she  abstracted  herself 
so  much  from  the  more  ordinary  and  touching  topics  of  human 
interest.  In  the  ‘  Seraphim  ’  we  can  barely  attain  to  any  un¬ 
derstanding  at  all  of  the  purport  and  coherence  of  the  poem. 
Two  Seraphs,  Ador  the  Strong,  and  Zerah  the  Bright  One, 
hold  dialogues  in  two  parts,  in  sight  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
a  series  of  strained  metaphors  and  extravagant  conceptions 
to  which  the  mind  refuses  to  attach  any  definite  meaning ;  and 
we  can  only  conceive  that  the  authoress  was  intoxicated  with 
her  own  highly  wrought  but  unmeaning  language  when  she 
speaks,  in  the  words  of  Zerah,  of 

‘  Forms,  Spaces,  Motions  wide. 

Of  meek  insensate  things. 

Lights  without  feet  or  wings  I 

In  golden  courses  sliding ; 

Glooms,  stagnantly  subsiding, 

Whose  lustrous  heart  away  was  prest 
Into  the  argent  stars ! 

Airs  universal !  thunders  lorn 

That  wait  your  lightning  in  cloud-cave 

Hewn  out  by  the  winds  !  O  brave 

And  subtle  elements  !  the  Holy 

Has  charged  me  by  your  voice  with  folly.’ 

(Vol.  i.  p.  109.) 

And  we  are  extremely  disposed  to  add  in  the  next  lines 
uttered  by  ‘  The  Bright  One  ’ :  — 

‘  Enough,  the  mystic  arrow  leaves  its  wound. 

Return  ye  to  your  silences  inborn. 

Or  to  your  inarticulatcd  sound.’ 
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The  *  Drama  of  Exile  ’  is  rather  more  intelligible,  and  contains 
ideas  of  great  beauty,  though  'vlmost  lost  amid  the  shadowy 
mysticism  which  obscures  the  whole  production.  The  drama 
takes  place  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Gate  of  Eden  after  the 
Fall.  The  dialogue  of  the  piece  is  carried  on  by  Adam  and 
Eve,  Lucifer,  Gabriel,  invisible  angels  and  Eden  spirits.  The 
introduction  of  the  latter  is  a  beautiful  invention,  and  the 
choruses  in  many  places  contain  passages  of  fine  melody  and 
grace.  The  chant  of  the  spirits  of  Paradise  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  as  they  commence  their  flight  into  the  world  of  sorrow 
and  sin,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Mrs.  Browning's  conceptions. 

‘  Hearken !  oh,  hearken !  ye  shall  hearken  surely  ^ 

For  years  and  years, 

The  noise  beside  you  dripping  coldly,  purely, 

Of  spirits*  tears. 

The  yearning  to  a  beautiful  denied  you 
Shall  strain  your  powers. 

Ideal  sweetnesses  shall  over-glide  you,  ^ 

Resumed  from  ours. 

In  all  your  musie,  our  pathetic  minor 
Your  ears  shall  cross ; 

And  all  good  gifts  shall  mind  you  of  diviner, 

With  sense  of  loss. 

"We  shall  be  near  you  in  your  poet-languors 
And  wild  extremes, 

What  time  ye  vex  the  desert  with  vain  angers, 

Or  mock  with  dreams. 

And  when  upon  you,  weary  after  roaming. 

Death’s  seal  is  put ; 

By  the  foregone  ye  shall  discern  the  coming 
Through  eyelids  shut.’ 

(Vol.  i.  p.’_13.) 

But  such  passages  as  these  are  rare  in  the  *  Drama  of  Exile.’ 
The  purpose  of  the  exhortations  and  songs  of  the  spirits 
and  angels  is  to  teach  the  first  parents  that  they  arc  ‘only 
*  exiled,  and  not  lost.’  But  the  mystic,  and  sometimes  grotesque 
character  of  the  dialogue  involve  the  attention  in  such  inextri¬ 
cable  confusion,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  the  writer  was 
describing  her  own  sensations  under  a  dose  of  opium,  when  she 
wrote  the  song  of  the  ‘  Morning  Star.’ 

‘  Around,  around  the  firmamental  ocean, 

I  swam  expanding  with  delicious  fire. 

Around,  around,  around !  in  blind  desire 
To  be  drawn  upwards  to  the  Infinite. 

Ha,  ha! 
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Until  the  motion,  flinging  out  the  motion, 

To  a  keen  whirl  of  passion  and  avidity ; 

To  a  dim  whirl  of  languor  and  delight ; 

I  wound  in  giant  orbits  smooth  and  white 
With  that  intense  rapidity, 

Around,  around, 

I  wound  and  interwound; 

While  all  the  cyclic  heavens  around  me  spun. 

Stars,  planets,  suns,  and  moons  dilated  broad. 

Then  flash’d  together  into  a  single  sun, 

And  wound  and  wound  in  one. 

And  as  they  wound,  I  wound  around,  around,  * 

In  a  great  fire  I  almost  took  for  God  — 

Ho,  ha !  Heosphoros  !  ’ 

(Vol.  i.  p.  36.) 

This  last  line  leads  us  to  another  observation,  connected  with 
the  spiritual  assumption  already  noticed.  The  poetess  was 
perpetually,  in  verse,  being  whirled  about  in  a  *  great  fire 
*  which  she  almost  took  for  God.’  At  whatever  page  her  vo¬ 
lumes  be  opened,  the  name  of  God  is  introduced,  apparitions 
of  angels  hover  about  her,  and  angels’  wings  flutter  in  astound¬ 
ing  frequency.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  was 
sincere  in  the  conviction  that  she  lived  in  closer  communion 
with  the  unseen  world  than  ordinary  mortals,  but  the  unceasing  * 
morbid  consciousness  of  that  conviction,  her  unresting  eagerness 
to  deliver  some  new  message  from  the  Infinite,  and  the  ce¬ 
lestial  society  she  is  ever  introducing  us  to,  necessarily  weary 
the  most  reverent-minded  reader,  and  affect  him  with  a  sense 
of  something  _like  impiety.  With  these  phantasmal  cravings, 
she  of  course  endows  the  whole  race  of  poets. 

Speaking  of  the  poet,  she  says : — 

‘  The  palpitating  angel  in  his  flesh 
Thrills  only  with  consenting  fellowship 
To  those  innumerous  spirits  who  sun  themselves 
Outside  of  time.’ 

She  says  also  of  the  poetic  art : — 

‘  Art’s  a  service  mark. 

A  silver  key  is  given  to  thy  clasp. 

And  thou  shalt  stand  unwearied  night  and  day. 

And  fix  it  in  the  hard,  slow  turning  wards. 

And  open  in  that  intermediate  door 
Betwixt  the  different  planes  of  sensuous  form 
And  form  unsensuous,  that  inferior  men 
May  learn  to  feel  on  still  from  these  to  thorr , 

And  bless  thy  ministrations.’ 
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Inspired  with  such  convictions,  she  was  ever  ready,  to  use 
her  own  words,  to  *  rush  exultant  on  the  Infinite,’ and  endeavour 
to  shadow  out  the  indescribable,  in  high-sounding  but  at  the 
same  time  highly  unintelligible  verse,  and  not  seldom  to  adopt 
metaphors,  and  take  subjects  in  hand,  which  a  more  modest 
reverence  would  have  taught  her  to  abstain  from.  Another 
morbid  tendency  derivable  from  the  same  source,  was  the  con¬ 
stant  harping  upon  the  dignity  and  sufferings  of  the  poet.  No 
matter  how  serious  her  convictions  may  have  been  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  ^loet’s  office,  it  would  have  shown  a  far  healthier 
spirit  if  she  had  said  fewer  fine  things  about  it,  and  increased 
its  dignity  by  leaving  calmer  and  more  solid  works  of  art 
behind  her.  It  is  very  questionable  taste  for  a  poetess  to  be 
continually  declaiming  on  the  superiority  of  her  craft.  The 
following  lines  arc  taken  at  random  amid  crowds  of  similar 
passages:  — 

‘  O  sorrowful  great  gift 
Conferred  on  poets  of  a  two-fold  life. 

When  one  life  has  been  found  enough  for  pain ! 

We,  staggering  ’neath  our  burden  as  mere  men, 

Being  called  to  stand  up  straight  as  demi-gods, 

Support  the  intolerable  strain  and  stress 
Of  the  universal.’ 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  some  other  similar  passages; 
but  they  are  so  offensive  to  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  that  in 
mercy  to  the  memory  of  their  authoress  we  omit  them.  The 
fate  of  society  would  certainly  be  dreary  enough  if,  as  she 
imagined,  *  the  only  teachers  who  instruct  mankind  ’  were  poets 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s  school.  These  extravagances  interfered 
most  materially  with  her  own  success  in  her  vocation.  Partly 
from  her  mystic  sense  of  a  closer  intimacy  with  the  Infinite, 
partly  from  her  transcendental  view  of  the  duties  and  glory  of 
the  poet’s  mission,  and  partly  from  her  idea  of  being  true  to 
the  expression  of  her  being,  she  has  left  behind  a  great  deal 
of  verse,  in  some  portions  of  which  she  attained  to  force  and 
delicacy  of  expression,  accompanied  with  great  exaltation  of 
feeling ;  but  which,  as  a  whole,  is  not  equal  to  the  result  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  her  highly  poetic  nature.  She 
was  unquestionably  a  woman  of  rare  genius,  if  that  term  can 
with  propriety  be  applied  to  an  excess  of  ardent  irregular 
power.  She  had  also  learning  and  power  of  thought ;  but  she 
was  entirely  deficient  in  the  highest  gifts  of  her  own  art.  She 
had  neither  simplicity,  taste,  or  good  sense.  Her  style  was 
always  inflated;  and  her  fame  would  be  ten  times  as  great 
and  ns  deserved  as  it  is,  if  she  had  left  us  a  single  lucid  and 
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finished  pcrformnnce,  instead  of  a  crowd  of  incoherent  thoughts 
and  extravagant  images. 

F or  these  errors  of  spirit  also  affected  most  seriously  the  form 
of  jMrs.  Browning’s  verse.  She  appears  to  have  written  to 
please  herself,  w'ith  little  care  of  the  unpleasant  feelings  which 
arc  excited  in  the  minds  of  others  by  distorted  conceits  and 
mean  and  often  ridiculous  versification.  She  is  often  more 
quaint  than  Quarles  in  her  imagery,  more  grotesque  than 
Cowley  or  Donne  in  her  ideas,  more  eccentric  in  her  rhymes 
than  the  author  of  ‘  Hudibras,’  and  often  more  coarsely  mas¬ 
culine  than  any  known  female  writer.  She  invests  inanimate 
objects  and  abstractions  with  human  features  which  make  pure 
nonsense.  ‘  The  rose  lifts  up  her  white  hand.’  Eternity  smiles 
with  dim  grand  lips !  A  mystery  has  a  knee !  The  Dark  has 
a  lap.  "NV  onders  breathe.  The  earth  wields  a  sceptre,  and  the 
‘  Universe  shakes  dew  drops  from  its  mane  like  a  roused  lion.’ 
‘  Aurora  Leigh  ’  is  a  rank  unweeded  garden  of  the  most  intoler¬ 
able  conceits,  of  which  this  may  stand  as  a  sample :  — 

*  Earth,  shut  up 

By  Adam,  like  a  fakir  in  a  box 

Left  too  long  buried,  remained  stiff  and  dry, 

A  mere  dumb  corpse ;  till  Christ  the  Lord  came  down, 
Unlocked  the  door,  forced  open  the  blank  eyes. 

And  used  his  kingly  chrisms  to  straighten  out 
The  leathery  tongue  turned  back  into  the  throat* 

{Aurora  Leigh,  p.  185.) 

Due  allowance,  therefore,  being  made  for  these  strange  de¬ 
fects,  it  stands  beyond  doubt  that  much  as  Mrs.  Browning  sank 
at  times  below  the  commonest  demands  of  harmony  and  ex¬ 
pression,  yet  that  no  woman  has  ever  handled  the  English 
tongue  with  greater  force  and  spirit  when  she  is  at  her  best. 
Any  endeavour,  however,  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  her  genius 
would  be  incomplete  without  measuring  the  best  things  she  has 
written  by  that  mystic  exaltation  by  which  she  was  so  con¬ 
stantly  inspired. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  ‘  Rhapsody  of  Life’s  Progress  ’  that  she 
attained  her  greatest  triumph  in  spiritual  expression :  and  the 
subjoined  strophes  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  cf  her 
lowers,  where  they  are  not  entirely  overcome  by  her  defects. 

‘  Then  we  grow  into  thought,  and  with  inward  ascensions 
Touch  the  bounds  of  our  Being. 

\V e  lie  in  the  dark  here,  swathed  doubly  around 
With  our  sensual  relations  and  social  conventions ; 

Yet  are  ’ware  of  a  sight,  yet  are  ’ware  of  a  sound 
Beyond  hearing  and  seeing, — 
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Are  ’ware  of  a  Hades  rolls  deep  on  all  sides, 

With  its  infinite  tides — 

About  and  above  us — until  the  strong  arch 
Of  our  life  creaks  and  bends  as  if  ready  for  falling. 

And  through  the  dim  rolling  we  hear  the  sweet  calling 
Of  spirits  that  speak  in  a  soft  under  tongue 
The  sense  of  a  mystical  march. 

And  we  cry  to  them  softly,  “  Come  nearer,  come  nearer ! 

“  And  lift  up  the  lap  of  this  Dark,  and  speak  clearer, 

“  And  teach  us  the  song  that  ye  sung.” 

And  we  smile  in  our  thought  if  they  answer  or  no. 

For  to  dream  of  a  sweetness  is  sweet  as  to  know. 

Wonders  breathe  in  our  face. 

And  we  ask  not  their  name ; 

Love  takes  all  the  blame 
Of  the  world’s  prison  place. 

And  we  sing  back  the  songs  as  we  guess  them,  aloud : 

And  we  send  up  the  lark  of  our  music  that  cuts 
Untired  through  the  cloud. 

To  beat  with  its  wings  at  the  lattice  heav’n  shuts. 

Yet  the  angels  look  down  and  the  mortals  look  up 
As  the  little  wings  beat ; 

And  the  poet  is  blessed  with  their  pity  or  hope. 

'Twixt  the  heavens  and  the  earth  can  a  poet  despond? 

O  Life !  O  Beyond ! 

Thou  art  strange,  thou  art  sweet ! 

‘  Help  me,  God !  help  me,  man  !  I  am  low,  I  am  weak. 

Death  loosens  my  sinews  and  creeps  in  my  veins ; 
ily  body  is  cleft  by  these  wedges  of  pains. 

From  my  spirits  serene  ; 

And  1  feel  the  externe  and  insensate  creep  in 
On  my  organised  clay. 

I  sob  not,  nor  shriek, 

Yet  I  faint  fast  away ! 

I  am  strong  in  the  spirit,  deep-thoughted,  clear-eyed ; 

I  could  walk  step  by  step  with  an  angel  beside. 

On  the  heaven  height  of  truth 
Oh  !  the  soul  keeps  its  youth. 

But  the  body  faints  sore  ;  it  is  tired  in  the  race. 

It  sinks  from  the  chariot  ere  reaching  the  goal. 

It  is  weak,  it  is  cold. 

The  rein  drops  from  its  hold  ; 

It  sinks  back  with  death  in  its  face. 

On  chariot !  on  soul ! 

Ye  are  all  the  more  fleet ; 

Be  alone  at  the  goal 

Of  the  strange  and  the  sweet.* . 

(Vol.  iii.  p.  36.) 
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Hardly,  perhaps,  has  the  profound  truth,  that  every  common 
object  has  its  antitype  in  the  spiritual  world,  been  expressed  in 
finer  language  than  in  the  subjoining  extract  from  ‘  Aurora 

*  Leigh  ’ :  — 

*  But  man  the  two-fold  creature  apprehends 
The  two-fold  manner  in  and  outwardly : 

And  nothing  in  the  world  comes  single  to  him, 

A  mere  itself ;  —  cup,  column,  candlestick, 

[  All  patterns  of  what  shall  be  in  the  Mount ; 

The  whole  temporal  show  related  royally. 

And  built  up  to  eterne  significance. 

Through  the  open  arms  of  God. 

No  lily-muffled  hum  of  summer  bee, 

But  finds  some  coupling  in  the  spinning  stars  -, 

No  pebble  at  your  foot,  but  proves  a  sphere  ; 

No  chaffinch,  but  implies  a  cherubim 

And  —  glancing  on  my  own  thin-veined  wrist  — 

In  such  a  little  tremour  of  the  blood 

The  whole  strong  clamour  of  a  vehement  soul 

Doth  utter  itself  distinct.  Earth ’s  crammed  with  heaven. 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God.’ 

(^Aurora  Leigh,  p.  303.) 

Of  ^Irs.  Browning’s  greater  lyrical  efforts  ‘  The  Lay  of 
‘  the  Children  ’  is  the  most  successful,  and  its  popularity  the 
most  deserved :  it  does  not  go  home  to  the  heart,  perhaps,  so 
directly  as  Hood’s  ‘  Song  of  the  Shirt,’  but  the  tone  of  it 
is  more  exalted,  and  pathos  and  anguish  of  soul  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  burst  of  lyric  poetry  of  the  most  delicate  and  pas¬ 
sionate  beauty,  and  do  honour  to  the  authoress  both  as  woman 
and  poetess ;  *  Cowper’s  Grave  ’  is  also  full  of  deep  and  tender 
pathos.  Among  her  more  serious  lyric  pieces  *  The  Dead  Pan  ’ 
stands  also  prominently  forward,  and  of  the  tales  and  romances 
the  *  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,’  ‘  Bertha  in  the  Lane,’  ‘  Lady 
‘  Geraldine’s  Courtship,’  deserve  the  favour  they  have  obtained 
in  the  eyes  of  her  admirers ;  among  her  lesser  flights  of  lyricism, 
the  poems  *  To  Flush  my  Dog,’  and  ‘  My  Doves,’  are  deli¬ 
cately  and  tenderly  touched,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  interesting  as  exhibiting  her  to  us  in  her  lighter 
poetic  moods. 

Indeed,  as  every  poem  Mrs.  Browning  has  left  behind  her  is 
instinct  with  her  own  life,  so  in  the  three  tales  just  mentioned, 
she  has  thrown  the  greater  part  of  the  passionate  devotedness 
and  tenderness  of  her  nature.  The  ‘  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess 

*  May  ’  is  a  noble  tale  of  womanly  devotion,  injured  by 
some  aflectation,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  the  very  unne¬ 
cessary  and  absurd  ‘  Toll  slowly  ’  in  every  stanza.  The  ballad 
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is  full  of  quivering  life  and  emotion  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  the  last  lines,  descriptive  of  the  victorious  struggle  of  the 
wife,  resolved  to  die  with  her  husband  in  his  death-leap  from 
the  beleaguered  castle,  have  a  noble  and  palpitating  energy  of 
description  in  them :  — 

*  Thrice  he  wrung  her  hands  in  twain,  but  they  closed  and  clung 

again  ; 

While  she  clung  as  one  withstood  clasps  a  Christ  upon  the  rood 
In  a  spasm  of  deathly  pain. 

‘  She  clung  wild  and  she  clung  mute,  with  her  shuddering  lips  half 
shut ; 

Her  head  fallen  as  though  in  swound,  hair  and  knee  swept  on  the 
ground, 

She  clung  wild  to  stirrup  and  foot. 

‘  Back  he  reined  his  steed,  back -thrown  on  the  slippery  coping-stone : 
Back  the  iron  hoofs  did  grind  on  the  battlement  behind, 

Whence  a  hundred  feet  went  down. 

‘  And  his  heel  did  press  and  goad  in  the  quivering  flank  bestrode ; 
“Friends  and  brothers,  save  my  wife.  Pardon  sweet  in  change  for 
life  ; 

But  I  ride  alone  to  God.” 

*  Straight  as  if  the  Holy  name  had  upbreathed  her  like  a  flame. 

She  upsprung,  she  rose  upright,  in  his  selle  she  sate  in  sight. 

By  her  love  she  overcame. 

‘  And  her  head  was  on  his  breast,  where  she  smiled  as  one  at  rest. 

“  Ring,”  she  cried,  “  O  vesper  bell,  in  the  beech  wood’s  old  chapelle, 
“  But  the  passing  bell  rings  best.” 

‘  They  have  caught  out  at  the  rein  which  Sir  Guy  threw  loose,  in 
vain ; 

For  the  horse  in  stark  despair,  with  his  front  hoof  pois’d  in  air. 

On  the  last  verge  rears  amain. 

‘  Now  he  hangs  !  he  rocks  between,  and  his  nostrils  curdle  in  ! 

Now  he  shivers  head  and  hoof,  and  the  flakes  of  foam  fall  ofi*. 

And  the  face  grows  fierce  and  thin. 

‘  And  a  look  of  hnman  woe  from  his  staring  eyes  did  go  ; 

And  a  sharp  cry  uttered  he,  in  a  f)retold  agony 
Of  the  headlong  death  below. 

*  And  “  Ring,  ring,  thou  passing  bell,”  still  she  cried,  “  i’  the  old 

chapelle.” 

Then  back-toppling,  crushing  back,  a  dead  weight  flung  out  to 
wrack. 

Horse  and  rider  over  fell.’ 

fVol.  u.  p.  73.) 
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‘  Bertha  in  the  Lane  ’  is,  however,  the  sweetest  and  most 
affecting  of  all  the  jioems  which  Mrs.  Browning  has  left,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  it  is  the  most  simple  and  most  true  in  its  quiet 
and  resigned  tone  of  pathos,  to  the  tale  of  self-abnegation  which 
it  portrays,  and  thus  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  the  passionate 
flow  and  energy  of  ‘  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship,’  which,  though 
a  fervid  and  rapid  narrative,  with  many  touches  of  delicacy  and 
j)owcr,  fails  to  hold  the  place  in  the  reader’s  mind  which  it 
occupies  on  the  first  perusal.  The  two  actors  of  the  tale  are 
so  completely  children  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  own  spirit,  and  the 
moral  so  entirely  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  own  devising,  that  it  soon 
ceases  to  appear  natural,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
enduring  charm. 

The  little  lyric,  called  *  My  Doves,’  is  invested  with  a  more 
delicate  and  permanent  attractiveness,  because  the  writer  treats 
the  subject  in  a  simple,  tender,  and  graceful  manner,  and  in  her 
moralising  does  not  ascend  unto  such  lofty  regions  but  that  the 
reader  can  feel  at  his  ease :  — 

‘  My  little  doves  have  left  a  nest 
Upon  an  Indian  tree. 

Whose  leaves  fantastic  take  their  rest 
Or  motion  from  the  sea : 

For  ever  there  the  sea  winds  go, 

With  sunlit  paces  to  and  fro. 

‘The  tropic  flowers  look’d  up  to  it. 

The  tropic  stars  look’d  down, 

And  there  my  little  doves  would  sit 
With  feathers  softly  brown, 

And  glittering  eyes  that  showed  their  right 
To  general  Nature’s  deep  delight. 

‘  And  God  them  taught  at  every  close 
Of  murmuring  waves  beyond. 

And  green  leaves  round  to  interpose 
Their  choral  voices  fond. 

Interpreting  how  love  must  be 
The  meaning  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

‘  And  now  within  the  city  prison,’ 

In  mist  and  chillness  pent. 

With  sudden  upward  look  they  listen 
For  sounds  of  past  content ; 

For  lapse  of  water,  swell  of  breeze. 

Or  nut  fruit  falling  from  the  trees. 

‘  The  stir  without  the  glow  of  passion. 

The  triumph  of  tlie  mart, 
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The  gold  and  silver  as  they  clash  on 
Man’s  cold  metallic  heart — 

The  roar  of  wheels,  the  cry  for  bread, — 

These  only  sounds  are  heard  instead. 

‘  Yet  still  as  on  my  human  hand 
Their  fearless  beads  they  lean. 

And  almost  seem  to  understand 
What  human  musings  mean 
(Their  eyes,  with  such  a  plaintive  shine. 

Are  fastened  upwardly  on  mine), 

‘  Soft  falls  their  chant  as  on  the  nest 
Beneath  the  sunny  zone, 

For  love  that  stirred  it  in  their  breast 
Has  not  aweary  grown ; 

And  ’ncuth  the  city’s  shade  can  keep 
The  well  of  music  clear  and  deep. 

'  And  love  that  keeps  the  music  fills  '' 

With  pastoral  memories  . 

All  echoings  from  out  the  hills. 

All  droppings  from  the  skies. 

All  flowings  from  the  wave  and  wind 
Remembered  in  their  chant  I  find. 

‘  So  teach  ye  me  the  wisest  part. 

My  little  doves !  to  move 
Along  the  city  ways  with  heart 
Assured  by  holy  love ; 

And  vocal  with  such  songs  as  own 
A  fountain  to  the  world  unknown.’ 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  240.) 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  after  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  such  a  poem  as  ‘  My  Doves,’  is  fitr  more  grateful  than  that 
which  we  retain  from  the  remembrance  of  her  most  ambitious 
flight,  from  the  book  of  fiction  which  she  considered  as  ‘  the 
‘  most  mature  of  my  works,  and  the  one  into  which  my  highest 
‘  convictions  upon  life  and  art  have  entered.’ 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  ‘  Aurora  Leigh,’  the  daring 
novelty  and  vehemence  of  particular  passages  veiled  its  many 
deformities  and  faults  of  construction,  the  prosaic  baldness  of 
much  of  the  narrative,  its  distorted  ingenuity,  the  harsh  dis¬ 
cordances,  transitions,  elaborate  conceits  and  grotesqueness  of 
much  of  the  dialogue,  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  story, 
and  the  unreality  of  all  its  actors.  But  a  return  to  its  pages 
dispels  the  reader’s  illusions,  and  he  is  compelled  to  regard 
it  as  a  splendid  failure  in  an  impossible  attempt.  The  whole 
of  the  interest  of  the  story  consists  in  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  development  of  two  personages,  both  of  whom  are 
projections  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  own  nature ;  and  their  views 
about  art  and  about  life  arc  such  as  Mrs.  Browning  herself 
may  be  supposed  to  have  held  at  different  points  of  her  career. 
The  history  of  these  two  chief  persons  is  embarrassed  with  many 
indelicate  and  inconceivable  incidents,  and  interwoven  with  the 
actions  of  other  men  and  women  of  less  interest  and  less  truth 
of  character  than  those  for  whose  sake  they  are  introduced. 
The  romance,  so  far  as  it  is  a  novel,  is  utterly  bad,  and  only 
redeemed  from  ridicule  by  the  occasional  bursts  of  impassioned 
diction  which  it  contains.  We  do  not  dispute  that  ‘  Aurora 

*  Leigh  ’  contains  evidence  of  originality  and  power,  but  even 
those  gifts  do  not  produce  a  poem  in  the  absence  of  that  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste  which  Mrs.  Browning  certainly  did  not  acquire 
from  her  classical  studies.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  mind  trained, 
as  her’s  had  been,  in  the  love  of  Greek  literature,  should  have 
been  utterly  devoid  of  the  chaste,  correct,  and  finished  beauty 
of  Greek  art. 

Mrs.  Browning,  after  her  first  departure  with  her  husband, 
visited  England  but  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  much  of  her 
time  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  John  Kenyon,  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance ;  ’  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  a  poet  himself  as  well  as  a  relation  of  the 
authoress.  His  cordial  generous  nature  sympathised  warmly 
with  the  genius  of  the  poetess ;  though  nothing  could  be  more 
widely  removed  from  the  fantastic  idealism  of  Mrs.  Browning 
than  the  Epicurean  wit  and  good  nature  of  the  worthy  John 
Kenyon.  It  was  at  his  house  that  the  last  pages  of  *  Aurora 

*  Leigh  ’  were  written,  and  to  him  the  work  Avas  dedicated. 
The  graceful  lyric,  ‘  The  Dead  Pan,’  was  inscribed  to  the  same 
gentleman,  who  died  in  1858,  leaving  his  distinguished  relative  a 
considerable  addition  to  her  fortune. 

During  the  course  of  her  long  residence  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  Mrs.  Browning  took  the  most  impassioned  interest  in 
Italian  politics;  and  so  identified  herself  with  the  state  of 
feeling  of  that  country,  that  she  viewed  even  the  politics  of 
her  own  country  from  an  Italian  point  of  view.  Her  poem  of 

*  Casa  Guidi  Windows,’  written  in  a  sort  of  terza  rima,  and 
published  in  1851,  is  an  evidence  of  the  vivid  sympathy  with 
which  she  had  watched  the  events  of  1849.  The  poem  is  too 
special,  too  full  of  local  allusions,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
too  attenuated  to  please  an  ordinary  reader ;  but  as  a  political 
poem  by  a  woman  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  unrivalled  produc¬ 
tion.  The  entry  of  the  Austrians  into  Florence  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  descriptive  passages  it  contains :  — 
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‘  Then  gazing,  I  beheld  the  long-drawn  street 
Live  out  from  end  to  end,  full  in  the  sun 
With  Austria’s  thousands  —  sword  and  bayonet, 

Horse,  foot,  artillery, — cannons  rolling  on. 

Like  blind  slow  storm-clouds  gestant  with  the  heat 
Of  undeveloped  lightnings,  each  bestrode 
By  a  single  man  dust-white  from  head  to  heel. 

Indifferent  as  the  dreadful  thing  he  rode. 

Like  a  sculptured  Fate  serene  and  terrible. 

As  some  smooth  river  which  has  overflowed. 

Will  slow  and  silent  down  its  current  wheel 
A  loosened  forest  all  the  pines  erect. 

So  swept  in  mute  significance  of  storm 
The  marshalled  thousands.’ 

In  1861  she  astonished  even  her  admirers  by  the  exaggerated 
tone  of  her  *  Poems  before  Congress,’  in  which  she  lavished  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  her  passionate  genius  in  eulogising  the 
author  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  in  uttering  the  bitterest 
sarcasms  against  her  own  country,  and  hurling  a  most  vehement 
malediction  on  America  for  its  maintenance  of  slavery.  This  1 
latter  poem  was  written  so  obscurely  that  the  ‘  Curse  for  a 
‘  Nation  ’  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  launched  at  her  own 
country,  but  an  attentive  perusal  will  enable  the  reader  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  America  was  really  intended.  This  last  small  volume 
was  in  entire  opposition  to  the  prevailing  current  of  English 
opinion,  and  met  with  a  less  favourable  reception  than  any 
of  her  previous  publications,  though  traces  of  her  uncommon 
originality  and  powers  are  discernible  in  almost  every  page. 

To  deify  the  name  of  Napoleon  Mrs.  Browning  had  not  waited 
for  the  Italian  campaign.  In  one  of  her  previous  poems  she 
exclaims 

‘  Napoleon !  the  renowned  name 
Shakes  the  old  casements  of  the  world;* 

and  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that,  with  her  lofty  aspirations, 
and  the  cry  of  freedom  on  her  lips,  she  should  have  been  ever 
ready  to  pay  her  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Imperial  despotism. 

To  have  offered  any  estimate  of  Mrs.  Browning,  without  at 
the  same  time  pointing  out  the  reason  and  nature  of  her  failure 
to  achieve  that  excellence  which  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  such  exalted  powers,  would  be  to  have  failed  in  the  most 
responsible  duties  of  criticism.  Nevertheless,  regarding  her  as 
a  woman  of  singular  genius  and  accomplishments,  who  de¬ 
voted  herself  heart  and  soul  to  one  of  the  loftiest  of  human 
pursuits,  with  an  energy  as  great  under  the  overwhelming  pressure 
of  sickness  and  calamity  as  in  the  first  ardour  of  her  youthful 
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intelligence,  undauntedly  pursuing  the  cultivation  of  that  ideal 
which  was  the  joint  creation  of  a  highly  imaginative  temper¬ 
ament  and  great  attainments  —  one  has  to  look  wide  over  the 
literary  history  of  every  country  to  find  her  equal.  Considering 
the  great  capabilities  she  possessed,  her  career  may  be  accepted 
as  some  proof  of  the  impossibility  that  women  can  ever  attain  to 
the  first  rank  in  imaginative  composition.  Such  a  combination 
of  the  finest  genius  and  the  choicest  results  of  cultivation  and 
wide-ranging  studies  has  never  been  seen  before  in  any  woman, 
nor  is  the  world  likely  soon  to  see  the  same  again.  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  swept  over  not  only  the  whole  range  of  modern  literature, 
but  was  also  deeply  read  in  Plato  and  the  Xeo-Platonists,  in 
Gregory  Nanzianzen  and  Synesius,  and  the  whole  list  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.  Judging  from  the  character  of  her  writings, 
her  reading  seems  to  have  been  too  exclusively  imaginative  to 
the  destruction  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  thus  her  mind 
lacked  both  health  and  tone.  A  poet,  perhaps,  most  of  all 
needs  the  discipline  of  fact  and  reason  to  drill  his  intellectual 
energies  and  sensibilities  into  something  like  hardness  and  con¬ 
sistency.  Men,  whether  they  will  it  or  no,  get  their  minds 
disciplined  in  the  world ;  but  women,  who  require  it  most  of 
all,  if  they  would  become  great  writers,  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  this  kind  of  experience,  and  a  really  imaginative  tempe¬ 
rament  is  not  likely  to  acquire  discipline  from  books.  In  Mrs. 
Browning’s  case  the  constant  confinement  to  a  sick  chamber  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  attaining  to  any  real  knowledge  of  the  world 
at  all.  She  lived  on  the  outside  of  it  like  a  spirit;  now 
talking  a  mystic  language,  now  singing  mystic  songs,  full 
of  mystic  hopes  and  exaltations,  and  now  bewailing  in  unut¬ 
terable  sorrow  over  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  human  life, 
setting  its  worst  calamities  and  misfortunes  to  the  most  incon¬ 
solable  and  mournful  strains  of  music.  She  had  little  taste  for 
all  the  moderate  emotions  and  moderate  states  of  existence,  on 
which  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  humanity  is  founded,  and 
out  of  which  the  most  pleasing  forms  of  poetry  will  ever  be 
drawn.  Nevertheless  it  will  ever  be  remembered  to  her  honour 
how  deep  was  her  sympathy  for  all  that  was  poor,  oppressed, 
and  suffering.  The  ‘  pale  sunken  faces  ’  of  the  factory  children 
disturbed  the  dreams  of  her  sick  couch ;  the  shriek  of  the  slave 
came  to  her  from  over  the  Atlantic ;  the  despairing  eyes  of  the 
English  poor  and  homeless  were  seen  by  her  in  the  sunny 
regions  of  the  South ;  and  the  whole  strength  of  her  soul  was 
attracted  by  the  cause  of  enslaved  nationalities.  Such  faults 
as  she  had  were  those  of  her  time,  exalted  and  intensified  by 
her  exceptional  nature  and  circumstances.  Among  those  who 
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came  immediately  in  the  wake  of  Byron,  whose  potent  spirit 
liad  so  long  held  the  world  in  awe,  the  task  of  men  who  aspired 
to  induence  the  world  by  song  was  indeed  a  difficult  one.  Two 
methods  appear  to  have  occurred  to  all  who  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  order  to  gain  some  portion  of  the  mantle  of  power  he 
left  behind  him, — the  one,  greater  simplicity,  and  the  other, 
greater  elaborateness  of  style.  Mrs.  Browning,  although  on 
rare  occasions  she  showed  her  capability  for  the  simple  style, 
cultivated  the  elaborate  to  an  amazing  degree ;  her  inanimate 
objects  are  human  beings,  and  her  abstractions  do  everything 
but  eat  and  drink.  In  an  age  of  materialism  and  spirit-hal¬ 
lucinations,  she  strove  vehemently  to  become  one  with  the 
spirit-world  and  to  provide  for  the  super-sensual,  seraph  visions, 
strains  of  angelic  harmonics,  and  soul  banquets  of  aetherial 
luxuries ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  will  have  any 
greater  Influence  on  humanity  than  the  table-turnings  and 
spirit-rappings  of  the  day,  or  than  the  meaningless  apparitions 
with  which  a  wandering  charlatan  can  create  a  short-lived 
wonder.  Not  that  in  any  way  we  would  assimilate  tlie  ambition 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s  poetry  to  these  vulgar  delusions ;  but  they 
are  different  manifestations  of  the  same  craving  of  the  soul  for 
more  than  it  finds  in  the  daily  life  before  it. 

Human  life  appeared  to  Mrs.  Browning  distorted  by  the 
atmosphere  of  a  monstrous  and  feverish  dream ;  consequently, 
though  there  arc  features  of  resemblance,  the  actual  world, 
as  portrayed  in  her  pages,  is  as  unreal  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
She  has  produced  splendid  effects  of  light  and  shade,  most  tender 
concords  of  melancholy  sounds,  and  bursts  of  hlgh-souled  reso¬ 
nant  symphonies,  but  little  that  will  remain  permanently  true, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  permanent  life  in  poetry.  It 
were  well  for  all  who  aspire  to  write  poetry  to  be  aware  that 
such  painful  tension  of  the  highest  chords  of  human  nature  is 
not  likely  to  produce  poetry  of  enduring  value.  The  sweeter, 
and  truer,  and  eternally  grateful  notes  are  struck  with  less  show 
of  art  and  less  self-conscious  ambition.  The  *Auld  Robin 
'  Gray  ’  of  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  will  last  as  long  as  there  is  a 
book  printed  in  the  English  language ;  the  emotions  it  excites 
must  ever  be  simple  and  pure  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
as  it  is,  and  this  because  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  ballad  itself 
are  simple  and  pure,  and  the  truth  of  it  universal.  The 
triumphs  Mrs.  Browning  achieved  were  not  wrought  in  this 
manner;  nevertheless  it  will  be  long  ere  her  name  will  fade 
from  English  literature, — ere  her  memory  cease  to  be  regarded 
with  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to  her  impassioned  genius 
and  high  enthusiasm, — and  long  ere  the  lovers  of  literature 
cease  to  regret  that  a  premature  decay  shortened  the  course  of 
an  illustrious  career. 
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Art.  X. —  Sunday :  its  Origin,  History,  and  present  Obliga¬ 
tion  ;  considered  in  Eight  Lectures,  preached  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1860,  on  the  Foundation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.^.,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  James 
Augustus  Hessey,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Merchant 
Taylors  School,  Preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
&c.  London :  1860. 


^T'here  is  something  of  a  happy  accident  about  this  book. 

For  it  can  seldom  occur  that  a  Bampton  Lecturer,  when 
appointed,  should  have  by  him  (as  Dr.  Hessey  tells  us  was  his 
own  case)  materials  ready  collected  upon  a  subject  at  once  de¬ 
finite  and  extensive ;  and  one  moreover  which,  while  possessing 
wide  and  popular  interest,  has  not  recently  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves.  iMany  an  one,  over  whose  shoulders  the  same 
mantle  has  been  thrown,  even  when  the  choice  is  essentially  a 
good  one,  must  have  found  the  call  singularly  embarrassing. 
We  confess  that  in  Dr.  Hessey  we  do  not  recognise  a  man  en¬ 
dowed  very  largely  with  the  higher  prophetic  gifts ;  but  we  find 
a  writer  who  has  much  to  say  on  an  important  subject,  and  who 
has  said  it  well.  We  have  read  his  Lectures  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  and  approval,  and  under  their  guidance  have  made  much 
fuller  acquaintance  than  we  could  claim  before  with  many  of 
his  authorities,  returning  from  such  investigations  with  a  deeper 
impression  of  his  candour  and  diligence,  though  with  a  dimin¬ 
ished  estimate  perhaps  of  the  originality  of  his  researches.  The 
subject  was  so  thoroughly  investigated  in  some  of  its  parts  by 
learned  writers,  and  especially  English  writers,  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  J^elden,  Heylin,  Bramhall,  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
others,  that  on  these  points  little,  perhaps,  could  be  done,  and 
little  lias  been  done  by  Dr.  Hessey,  but  to  select  and  arrange 
materials  .already  accumulated,  and  to  confirm  or  modify  the 
judgment  which  his  predecessors  have  pronounced.  On  all 
points  which  he  touches  he  gives  us  the  conclusions  of  a  sen¬ 
sible,  well-disciplined,  and  well-stored  mind,  though  he  has  not 
in  some  particulars  thrown  all  the  light  upon  the  matter  which 
might  be  drawn  from  newly  opened  sources,  nor  employed  all 
the  approved  methods  of  criticism  which  modern  thought  has 
developed. 

Dr.  Hesscy’s  views  are  such  as  in  Scotland  would  be  con¬ 
demned  as  singularly  lax,  and  would  hardly  have  obtained  a 
hearing  before  a  Presbyterian  audience.  Even  in  England  it 
requires  some  courage  in  a  clergyman  to  maintain  them ;  and 
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the  credit  of  this  courane,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be  denied  to  the 
Bampton  Lecturer.  He  complains  (and  we  think  with  justice) 
that  there  is  too  generally  a  fear,  on  the  i)art  of  his  order,  of 
treating  the  subject  with  fairness  and  openness,  and  notices  in 
consequence  (what  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  result)  the  growth 
of  a  contemptuous  incredulity  among  the  better-informed  laity 
upon  a  topic  thus  evaded. 

Casting  his  eye  first  over  the  opinions  which  have  prevailed 
in  England  since  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Hessey  divides  the 
theories  which  he  notes  into  six  several  varieties.  The  passage 
is  too  long  to  quote ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  think  that  the  classifi¬ 
cation  is  quite  satisfactory,  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  (as  he 
himself  admits)  to  reduce  all  writers  to  one  or  other  of  these 
heads ;  and  that  variations,  which  to  one  mind  seem  immaterial, 
will  appear  to  another  to  involve  essential  differences.  More 
felicitous  is  the  distribution  which  he  adopts  of  all  the  rival 
theories  under  the  two  principal  heads  of  Sabbatarian  and  Do¬ 
minical  (names  which  he  reasonably  begs  may  be  accepted 
simply  as  useful  technical  distinctions,  without  the  implication 
of  any  sort  of  reproach);  the  Sabbatarian  theory  being  that 
which  traces  the  origin  and  obligation  of  Sunday  either  to 
a  Jewish  or  to  a  primaeval  Sabbath,  whatever  modifications 
may,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  in  such  ])nrticulars  as  its  trans¬ 
ference  to  another  day  of  the  week,  its  commemorative  import, 
and  the  mode  of  its  observance:  the  Dominical  theory  being 
that  which,  regarding  the  Sabbath  as  entirely  abolished,  ac¬ 
counts  the  Sunday  a  purely  Christian  institution,  whether 
standing  on  Divine,  or  on  apostolical,  or  merely  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  so  that  the  law  of  its  obligation  and  the  prescribed 
mode  of  keeping  it  must  be  sought  wholly  in  Christian  docu¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Hessey  advocates  the  Dominical  theory,  though 
taking  on  that  theory  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  the  ground 
which  most  nearly  apjjroaches  to  the  Sabbatarian. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  the 
author  traces  the  history  of  these  theories  from  the  earliest  ages 
until  now.  As  the  result  of  his  conclusions  respecting  the  first 
fifteen  centuries  of  the  Church  (reserving  however  for  fuller 
examination  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  the  post-Reformation 
period),  we  give,  in  part,  Dr.  Hessey’s  own  summary  of  his 
longer  narrative.  He  shows  by  ample  proofs,  exhibited  in 
detail, 

*  That  the  Lord’s  day  .  .  .  was  acknowledged  and  observed  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  followers,  as  distinct  from  the  Sabbath 
(or  Jewish  festival  on  the  seventh  day  in  each  week);  the  obligation 
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to  observe  which  is  denied  both  expressly  and  by  implication  in  the 
New  Testament. 

‘  T4at  in  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  the  Lord’s 
day  was  never  confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  it,  as  an  institution  under  the  law  of  liberty,  as  ob¬ 
served  on  a  different  day,  and  with  different  feelings ;  and,  moreover, 
that  ns  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  exempt  from  the  severity  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  had  been  the  characteristics  of  the  Sabbath  in  theory, 
or  in  practice,  or  in  both. 

‘  'I'hat  after  the  first  three  centuries  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Lord’s  day  commenced ;  tendencies  towards  Sabbatarianism,  or 
confusion  of  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish  institution,  beginning  to 
manifest  themselves.  These,  however,  were  slight  until  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  are  traceable  chiefly  to  and  in  the  civil  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  period.  Afterwards  they  developed  themselves  more 
decidedly.  Sabbatarianism  became  at  length  systematised,  in  one  of 
its  phases,  in  the  ante-Reformatiun  Church  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  by  the  later  schoolmen,  probably  in  their  desire  to  lay 
down  exact  rules  for  conscience,  and  under  a  fancied  necessity  of 
urging  the  precedent  of  Jewish  enactments  in  support  of  Christian 
holydays.’  (Pp.  19,  20.) 

After  examinin"  the  passages  contained  in  the  Fathers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  which  bear  upon  the  points  in 
question.  Dr.  Hessey  remarks  as  follows : — 

‘  These  writers  speak  variously  of  the  Sabbath,  some  insisting  on 
the  fact  of  its  abrogation,  some  bringing  out  its  allegorical  and  typical 
character.  And  they  speak  variously  of  the  Lord’s  day  ;  some  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  circumcision  day  as  a  type  of  it  ;  some  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  manna  shower,  as  an  honour  conferred  by  an¬ 
ticipation  upon  it ;  some  to  the  primmval  creation  of  light  for  its 
sanction  ;  some,  in  fact  the  great  majority,  to  the  Lord’s  resurrection 
as  having  been  its  reason.  They  are  not  critics,  and  perhaps  we 
cannot  always  coincide  with  their  exegesis  of  Scripture,  or  sympa¬ 
thise  with  all  their  expressions,  either  in  the  passages  now  adduced, 
or  in  the  rest  of  their  compositions  ;  but,  with  every  abatement,  their 
negative  evidence  is  most  valuable.  None  of  them  speak  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  binding  on  Christians,  or  as  connected  with  the  Christian 
life,  except  in  a  typical  and  instructive  sense ;  none  of  them  identify 
it  with  the  Ix)rd’s  day ;  none  of  them  transfer  the  spirit  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  into  the  Lord  s  day,  or  refer  either  to  .he  fourth  commandment 
or  to  God’s  rest  after  the  Creation,  for  the  sanctions  of  the  Lord’s 
day.’  (P.  72.) 

‘  As  they  did  not  dream  of  saying  that  the  Sabbath  still  exists, 
though  shifted  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  by  Christianity,  so 
they  did  not  dream  of  asserting  that  the  Lord’s  day  (admitting  it  to 
be  a  distinct  institution)  is  to  be  observed,  as  was  the  Sabbath  either 
of  tradition  or  of  Scripture.’  (P.  304.) 

‘  With  the  recognition  of  the  Sunday,  however,  by  the  civil  power, 
set  forth  especially  by  the  decrees  of  Constantine,  Valentinian,  'Theo- 
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dosius,  a  different  tone  of  things  began.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
law  whicli  enforced  the.  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  the  Church 
soon  proceeded  to  multiply  its  other  days  of  religious  observance ; 
and,  while  claiming  for  these  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  obligation, 
sought  for  the  great  w'eekly  Christian  festival  something  more  bind¬ 
ing  still. 

‘  Some  sanction  which  should  vividly  reach  the  conscience  must 
be  found  for  days  of  special  obligation.  The  Old  Testament  had 
been  already  referred  to  for  the  analogy  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Church.  The  step  from  analogy  to  identification  is  not  a  startling 
or  a  violent  one.  Thus  a  gradual  identification  of  the  Lord’s  day 
with  the  Sabbath  sets  in.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment.  The  fourth  commandment  once  thought  of,  vexatious 
restrictions  follow,  thwarting  men  in  their  necessary  employments 
or  enjoyments  by  an  application  of  its  terms  either  strictly  literal  or 
most  ingeniously  refined.  Councils  condescend  to  notice  “  whether 
“  oxen  may  or  may  not  be  yoked  on  the  Lord’s  day,”  and  not  unfre- 
quently  contradict  each  other.  The  Second  Council  of  Macon,  a.  d. 
585,  enjoins  “  that  no  one  should  allow  himself  on  the  Lord’s  day  to 
“  put  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  his  cattle,  but  all  be  occupied  with  mind 
“  and  body  in  the  hymns  and  the  praises  of  God.  For  this  is  the 
“  day  of  perpetual  rest ;  this  is  shadowed  out  to  us  by  the  seventh 
“  day  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.”  It  then  goes  on  to  threaten 
punishments  for  the  profanation  of  the  holy  day,  either  by  pleading 
causes,  or  by  other  works.  Offenders  will  displease  God,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  will  draw  upon  themselves  “the  implacable  anger  of  the 
“  clergy.”  Lawyers  will  lose  their  privilege  of  pleading  causes ; 
clerks  or  monks  will  be  shut  out  for  six  months  from  the  society  of 
their  brethren ;  “  rusticus  aut  servus  gravioribus  fustium  ictibus  ver- 
“  berabitur.”  ....  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  find 
Alcuin  asserting  that  “  the  observation  of  the  former  Sabbath  had 
“  been  transferred  very  fitly  to  the  Lord’s  day  by  the  custom  and 
“  consent  of  Christian  people.”  ....  At  length  the  Church, 
almost  as  a  rule,  though  still  asserting  that  the  Lord’s  day  and  all 
other  holy  days  were  of  ecclesiastical  institution,  had  erected  a  com¬ 
plete  Judaic  superstructure  upon  an  ecclesiastical  foundation.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (in  the  thirteenth  century),  says  Heylin,  fits  every  legal 
festival  with  some  that  were  observed  in  the  Christian  Church,  on 
the  ground  that  ours  are  observed  in  place  of  theirs.’  (Pp.  1 16-20.) 

The  reaction  from  these  views  which  set  in  with  the  Re¬ 
formation  was  intense  and  even  violent,  though  the  traces  of  it 
have  been  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  traditions  of  our  modern 
Protestantism.  For  strangely  as  it  is  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
the  community,  and  purposely  (as  it  would  almost  seem)  kept 
out  of  sight  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the  'British  churches,  it 
is  a  fact  notorious  and  indubitable  to  the  ecclesiastical  student, 
that  all  the  great  continental  reformers,  and  hardly  less  those 
of  England  and  Scotland  also,  with  one  voice  and  consent 
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repudiated  the  Sabbatarian  theory  which  is  now  the  prevailing 
rule  amongst  us.  Not  only  Luther  and.  his  disciples,  not  only 
Zwingli,  as  w'ell  as  the  intermediate  school  which  laboured 
fruitlessly  on  the  Continent  but  with  more  effect  in  England 
to  establish  a  position  tolerant  and  comprehensive  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  those  two  leading  reformers,  the  school  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martyr,  but  (what  is  too 
remarkable  to  pass  over  without  emphatic  notice)  Cadvin  him¬ 
self,  and  the  founders  of  the  churches  which  adopted  his  doctrine 
and  discipline,  expressly  based  the  observance  of  Sunday  on 
exclusively  Christian  grounds,  disallowing  the  obligation  of  the 
Jewish  law  in  this  matter  as  entirely  as  in  other  points  of 
Mosaic  ritual.  Nay,  of  all  these  great  Christian  worthies, 
Calvin  seems  to  have  carried  his  opinions  farthest,  not  unsup¬ 
ported  by  the  lesser  luminaries  of  his  school.  Were  John 
Knox  to  return  to  Scotland  now,  his  views  on  this  point  would 
utterly  scandalise  the  ministers  and  elders  of  that  Church  which 
regards  him  as  its  ecclesiastical  ancestor ;  and  even  south  of  the 
border  he  would  be  loudly  condemned  for  lax  and  licentious 
principles  in  this  respect  by  the  very  persons  who  regard  his 
name  as  the  badge  of  the  narrowest  and  most  intolerant  Pu¬ 
ritanism. 

The  rise  and  spread  of  the  popular  notions  of  Sunday  in  these 
nations  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
opinion.  Though  it  is  in  Scotland  that  both  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  have  been  most  strongly  and  universally  developed,  the 
origin  of  the  movement  was  in  England.  It  began  among  the 
Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  arising  partly  from  a  laudable 
revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  sight  of  the  secularisation  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  and  the  general  indifference  to  holy  things, — partly 
from  the  natural  desire  of  religious  men  to  find  a  warrant  and 
guidance  in  Scripture  itself  for  all  particulars  of  duty  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Strong  in -its  reliance  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  appealing  for  confirmation  to  the  glowing  language 
of  the  prophets,  the  idea  of  the  eternal,  universal,  inviolable 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  grew  in  the  minds  of  earnest  and  pious 
men ;  finding  a  support,  moreover,  in  the  practice  of  the  English 
Church  in  publicly  reciting  the  Decalogue,  and  adopting  it  in 
the  Catechism  as  the  acknowledged  summary  of  Christian  duty, 
and  finding  an  ally  also  in  the  lingering  influence  of  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  among  the  masses  of  the  rural  population.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  theory  was  fully  developed  and  consolidated  by  a  Dr. 
Nicholas  Bownde,  whose  work  first  appeared  in  the  year  1595. 
It  is  strange  that  an  author  w'ho  has  exercised  so  wide  and 
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enduring  an  influence  over  the  belief  and  practice  of  whole 
nations,  should  be  now  almost  unkriown  by  name.  That  it  was 
his  book,  however,  which  more,  than  any  other  systematized 
and  advanced  the  theory  in  question,  we  learn  undoubtedly 
from  the  clearest  evidence,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  writings  of 
his  leading  controversial  opponent,  Rogers  (republished  by  the 
Parker  Society),  and  from  the  more  explicit  and,  though  later, 
still  almost  cotemporary  witness  of  Fuller  and  of  Heylln. 
Doubtless  the  religious  enthusiasts  of  that  day,  including  good 
Dr.  Bownde  himself  (whose  work  was  in  vain  condemned  and 
suppressed  both  by  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities), 
were  too  fully  impressed  with  the  supreme  majesty  and  awful¬ 
ness  of  the  Divine  command  to  which  they  pointed,  to  think 
much  of  the  human  instrument  through  which  the  voice  of  duty 
spoke. 

From  this  time  forward  the  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath 
became  a  leading  tenet  of  the  English  Puritans,  and  the  effort 
to  enforce  it  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  their  policy.  Nor 
did  the  same  movement  fail  to  show  itself  presently  among 
their  co-religionists  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643),  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  and  Catechism  then  drawn  up  as  the  recognised  for¬ 
mularies  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  that  the  theory  was  fully  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Northern  kingdom.  The  connexion  of  this 
view  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  the  united  action  of  religious  and  political  enthusiasm 
thence  resulting,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  deep  hold  it  has 
taken  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  the  fact  which  w’ould  else  be 
as  incomprehensible  as  it  is  still  marvellous,  that  the  old  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Calvin  and  of  Knox  are  in  this  respect  not  only  super¬ 
seded,  not  only  rejected,  but  actually  forgotten  and  buried  out 
of  sight.  From  England  and  Scotland  the  same  views  spread 
next  to  Holland  also,  partially  establishing  themselves  there, 
and  extending  their  influence  in  some  measure  even  to  Germany ; 
and,  with  British  institutions  and  ideas,  have  been  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  as  one  of  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  form  of  Christianity  Avhich  is  overspreading  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  AVorld. 

Such  is  the  singular  history  of  the  Sabbatarian  doctrine,  the 
doctrine  which  claims  for  the  Christian  Sunday  the  authority  of 
a  Divine  command,  extending  that  command  also  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  mode  in  which  the  day  should  be  observed. 
It  does  not  of  course  follow  from  this  that  the  doctrine  itself  is 
not  a  true  one.  Many  truths,  as  all  Protestants  believe,  have 
been  obscured  or  even  lost  in  the  corrupter  ages  of  the  Church, 
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— nay,  even  as  early  as  the  first  two  centuries,— to  he  recovered 
again  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  those  gifted  spirits  who  can  see  and  can  expound 
long-neglected  principles.  So  it  may  have  been  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Sabbath.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  view  men 
may  point,  and  often  do  point,  to  the  Divine  favour  which  seems 
to  rest,  in  exact  accordance  with  tlie  words  of  the  prophets, 
upon  its  due  observance, — the  blight  which  appears  to  have 
fallen  upon  some  of  the  continental  Protestant  churches,  where 
this  scriptural  truth  has  been  forgotten  or  denied ;  the  peculiar 
blessing  which  has  descended  u[)on  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations, 
and  most  emphatically  since  the  revival  of  the  views  in  question ; 
the  certainty  that  in  proportion  as  the  practice  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  communities,  by  localities,  by  individuals,  so  has 
morality  as  well  as  piety  flourished,  and  not  only  these  but 
material  progress  and  prosperity  also.  Such  statements  and 
conclusions  we  must  decline  to  discuss.  Arguments  of  this 
sort,  even  when  the  premisses  contain  much  truth,  are  always 
found  to  have  a  double-edged  application,  most  awkward  in  its 
results,  and  deservedly  so,  to  those  who  venture  to  use  them. 
But  we  heartily  concur,  nevertheless,  in  admiration  of  the 
beauty  and  beneficence  of  a  national  observance  of  the  Sunday. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  accruing  from 
such  an  observance,  voluntarily  undertaken  by  a  people  under 
the  sanction  of  religious  belief;  the  respite  insured  to  over¬ 
tasked  labour,  the  sunshine  imparted  to  many  a  life  where  else 
few  gleams  of  it  would  penetrate ;  the  opportunities  secured  to 
the  well-disposed  for  the  unostentatious  and  unquestioned  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  religion  ;  the  visible  reminder  crossing  the  path  of 
all,  that  existence  has  higher  pur[)ose3  than  those  which  every¬ 
day  occupations  suggest.  For  the  sake  of  these  advantages, 
and  much  more  besides,  we  could  be  well  content  to  acquiesce 
in  views  theoretically  questionable :  we  believe  that  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  whether  an  institution  so  beneficent  be 
based  on  grounds  theologically  correct  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
provided  only  that  no  arbitrary  hindrance  is  opposed  to  the 
honest  investigation  of  truth,  and  no  influences  arc  introduced 
which  materially  impede  the  highest  and  best  purposes  con¬ 
templated  by  the  institution. 

For  both  of  these  reasons,  however,  we  protest,  as  we  have 
often  done  before,  against  the  theory  of  the  Sabbath  which  is 
still  dominant  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  well  if,  some  of  Dr. 
Hessey’s  plain-spoken  remarks  on  this  subject  could  be  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  minds  of  our  clergy  and  educated  laity.  We 
quote  from  his  book  a  letter,  or  a  portion  of  one,  addressed  to 
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him  by  a  friend  resident  in  Scotland ;  the  facts  of  which,  if  not 
the  deductions  drawn  from  them,  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
any  who  know  the  country  :  — 

‘  The  outward  aspect  of  Sunday  in  Scotland  is  marked  by  extreme 
strictness.  Statistics  prove,  however,  I  believe,  that  the  number  of 
those  who  do  not  go  to  any  place  of  worship  is  about  the  same  as  in 
England,  namely,  one-third  of  the  entire  population.  It  is  held  to 
be  sinful  to  play  on  an  instrument,  as  the  piano,  even  the  most  sacred 
music.  In  many  towns  a  house  where  this  rule  was  infringed  would 
be  mobbed ;  and  great  persons  have  been  known  to  give  way  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  servants,  and  keep  the  piano  shut,  not  only  in 
Scotland  but  in  London.  The  strictest  Presbyterians  teach  that  a 
walk  on  Sunday  is  unlawful.  One  distinguished  minister  of  the  Free 
Kirk  openly  avows  his  wish  to  see  the  interference  of  the  police  to 
prevent  Sunday  walks.  I  have  known  a  respectable  person,  engaged 
in  an  Edinburgh  poor-house,  whose  occupations  prevented  her  from 
having  a  walk  (save  very  rarely)  in  the  week  :  she  did  not  dare  to 
do  so  on  Sundays,  because  of  the  scandal.  Her  position  in  this 
respect  must  be  that  of  thousands.  Now  unless  these  restrictions 
upon  Cliristian  liberty  can  be  strictly  proved  to  be  enjoined  by  the 
law  of  God,  they  must  do  harm  in  many  ways. 

‘  1.  They  tend,  I  fear,  to  make  many  people  hate  religion.  If  this 
be  Cliristianity  (is  their  not  unnatural  feeling),  what  an  iron  yoke  it 
is  !  Its  commandments  are  grievous. 

‘  2.  They  encourage  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy.  To  sit  in  a  social 
circle  and  discuss  one’s  neighbours,  creates  no  scandal  ;  to  sing  a 
chorus  in  the  Messiah  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano,  is  wicked¬ 
ness.  To  remain  at  home,  with  closed  windows,  during  service  time, 
and  read  any  kind  of  book,  can  be  managed  w’ithout  offence ;  but  any 
out-door  pursuit  is  put  down. 

‘  3.  They  encourage  drinking.  A  people  thus  constrained  takes 
refuge  in  whisky.  Whisky  (euphemistically  termed  refreshment) 
and  sermons  are  with  many  alternate  objects  of  attention.  “  There 
“  is  a  great  demand  for  drink  on  Sunday,  and  it  must  be  supplied.” 
(Evidence  of  Mr.  Teacher,  wholesale  and  retail  spirit  merchant, 
before  the  Commission  on  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  “  Glasgow 
“Daily  Herald,”  12th  August,  1859.)  A  minister  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  in  a  town  on  the  west  coast,  who  had  used  all  his  influence 
(with  the  very  best  and  highest  intentions)  to  stop  any  hiring  of 
boats  on  Sunday,  told  a  friend  of  the  writer  that  he  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  practical  result  was  good,  inasmuch  as  the  non-kirk- 
goers  stayed  away  just  as  much,  and  read  light  and  even  infidel 
books.  The  same  minister  mentioned  that  the  proprietor  of  a  house 
of  refreshment  three  miles  ofl',  had  taken  as  much  as  20/.  for  whisky 
on  a  single  Sunday.  This,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  Gd.  per  glass,  re¬ 
presents  800  glasses.  The  three  miles’  walk  qualifies  the  purchasers 
to  claim  refreshment  as  travellers.’  (Pp.  472-4,  notes.) 

We  believe  with  Dr.  Hessey’s  correspondent,  that  the  evils 
which  he  here  points  out  are  directly  and  necessarily  traceable 
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to  the  intolerant  restrictions  which  he  notices;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  on  any  theory  of  Sunday  observ¬ 
ance  which  admits  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old, 
nay,  any  whicli  (without  the  addition  of  the  New)  admits  the 
Old  in  its  totality,  refusing  only  rabbinical  glosses  and  pha- 
risaical  traditions,  such  restrictions  would  be  indefensible. 
For  they  entirely  forget  the  festal  character  which  was  ad¬ 
missible,  to  say  the  least,  into  the  character  of  the  day  under 
the  Old  dispensation.  While  directly  the  light  of  the  New 
dispensation  is  admitted  also,  with  its  cheerful  radiance,  its 
spiritual  requirements,  its  express  repudiation  of  a  rigid  out¬ 
ward  bondage,  and  the  freedom  claimed  by  our  Lord  under 
the  yet  unaltered  ordinances  of  the  law,  they  arc  seen  to  be 
not  only  unnecessary  but  actually  inconsistent.  Upon  these 
grounds,  Chalmers  and  others  of  our  best  divines  have  pleaded 
for  a  freer  and  more  genial  observance  of  the  Sunday,  though 
still  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  a  Christianised  Sabbath ;  nor 
if  this  measure  of  improvement  were  only  more  generally  and 
more  cordially  insisted  oii  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  should  we 
much  care  ourselves  to  press  for  more.  It  is  comparatively  of 
small  importance  to  settle  the  true  theory  of  Sunday  obliga¬ 
tions;  though  now  that  the  disturbing  influences  of  the 
seventeenth  century  have  passed  away,  it  is  not  surely  too  much 
to  ask  a  hearing  at  least  for  Calvin  and  Knox  in  the  Church 
which  recognises  them  as  its  second  founders.  AVe  demand  at 
any  rate,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  of  all  who  allow 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  that  no  claim  of  Divine  au¬ 
thority  shall  be  advanced  for  any  institution  except  on  grounds 
of  Scripture  only.  To  the  rival  arguments  drawn  from  this 
source  we  must  now  briefly  advert. 

Two  separate  bodies  of  Scripture  have  to  be  considered  — 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  AVith  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Dorainicals  (to  use  Dr.  Ilessey’s  appropriate 
term)  might  bar  all  further  discussion  at  the  outset,  by  alleging 
that  its  authority  is  superseded  wholly  and  for  ever  by  the 
Christian  dispensation,  as  far  as  all  outward  ceremonies  are 
concerned.  With  other  institutions  of  the  Jewish  economy 
the  Sabbath  also  has  disappeared ;  and  that  we  might  not  be 
left  to  infer  this  by  analogy  merely,  we  have  the  express  testi¬ 
mony  of  St.  Paul,  that  Sabbaths  being  among  the  shadows  of 
things  to  come,  are  included  in  the  general  abolition. 

But  against  this  allegation  (St.  Paul’s  words  in  the  first  place 
being  taken  to  bear  a  very  diflerent  meaning)  two  principal 
objections  are  urged;  —  1.  That  the  Sabbath  was  a  primceval 
institution,  long  anterior  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  not 
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disappearing  with  it.  2.  That  its  observance  is  enjoined  by  the 
Ten  Commandments  which  Christians  allow  to  be  eternally 
binding. 

Dr.  Hessey  who,  as  we  have  seen,  adheres  to  the  Dominical 
theory,  answers  these  objections  (as  indeed  others  have  answered 
them  before,  and  in  our  own  country  especially  Selden,  Heylin, 
and  Bramhall  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Paley  in  the  last,  and 
many  writers  of  Archbishop  Whately’s  school  in  our  own 
days)  by  the  following  arguments,  which  we  briefly  summa¬ 
rise  :  — 

1.  That  although  in  his  narrative  of  the  Creation,  Moses 
naturally  noticed  the  reason  for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  was  afterwards  adduced  in  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
yet  the  narrative  neither  asserts  nor  implies  that  the  institution 
was  then  made.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of 
Genesis,  not  a  trace  occurs  of  a  knowledge  and  observance  of 
a  Sabbath  by  the  Patriarchs,  though  we  have  minute  details  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  them ;  the  occasional  mention  of  a  seven 
days’  period  proving  only  that  they  used  a  septenary  division 
of  time,  a  division  which  natural  phenomena  suggest,  and  which 
we  know  to  have  been  familiar  to  many  Eastern  nations. 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Hessey  in  these  and  other  sup¬ 
plementary  arguments,  which  he  works  out  well  and  clearly  in 
detail.  But  there  are  some  obvious  points  on  which  we  do  not 
think  he  lays  the  stress  which  their  importance  deserves ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  even  in  Exodus,  where  the  compulsory  and 
unremitted  labours  of  the  Israelites  under  their  Egyptian  task¬ 
masters  would  almost  necessarily  have  drawn  fortli  a  mention 
of  violated  Sabbaths,  not  a  word  to  that  effect  occurs  in  the 
divine  communications  to  either  party ;  nor  is  any  intention  of 
keeping  a  Sabbath  announced  as  part  of  the  service  of  God 
for  which  !Moses  claims  the  permission  of  Pharaoh.  And,  se¬ 
condly,  to  pass  from  negative  to  positive  evidence,  not  only  are 
the  Sabbaths  continually  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  peculiar  and 
distinctive  marks  of  the  privileged  people,  but  are  actually 
alleged  to  have  been  given  for  that  purpose  at  the  Exodus.  So 
in  Ezekiel  (xx.  10 — 12.):  ‘  I  caused  them  to  go  forth  out  of 
‘  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilderness. 
‘  Moreover  also  1  gave  them  my  Sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  be- 
‘  tween  me  and  them.’  And  no  less  expressly  is  it  testified 
by  Nehemiah  (ix.  13.):  *  Thou  c<amest  down  also  upon  Mount 
‘  Sinai,  and  spakest  with  them  from  heaven,  and  gavest  them 
*  right  judgments  and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and  command- 
‘ ments,  and  modest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbaths'  Such 
unequivocal  testimony  as  this  ought  to  be  held  decisive  of 
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the  question  concerning  a  primaeval  Sabbath,  whatever  infer-  . 
ences  might  otherwise  allowably  be  drawn  from  the  am¬ 
biguous  language  of  Genesis. 

2.  Again  with  respect  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  Dr. 
Hessey  denies  that  they  are  binding  on  Christians,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  he  truly  says  that  such 
has  always  been  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  Church.  But 
(it  is  asked)  are  not  all  the  other  nine  commandments  moral, 
and  must  not,  therefore,  the  fourth  be  moral  also  ?  To  this 
it  is  answered,  that  there  are  particulars  even  in  the  other 
nine  (such  as  the  promise  attached  to  the  fifth)  which  are 
not  of  a  moral  nature,  and  therefore  are  but  temporary  and 
changeable.  Similarly  Dr.  Ilessey  proceeds  to  analyse  the 
fourth  commandment,  showing  to  what  extent  elements  of  a 
moral  nature  are  involved  in  it.  We  see  little  to  object  to  in 
his  remarks.  But  we  think  he  would  have  done  better  to  point 
out  broadly  and  unsparingly  the  paradoxical  character  of  the 
argument  he  was  answering.  As  if  the  distinction  between 
moral  and  ritual  commandments  were  not  one  which  exists  in 
the  very  nature  of  things !  as  if  any  presumptive  evidence,  any 
juxtaposition  of  precepts,  could  alter  the  certainty  that  such  a 
direction  ns  that  to  keep  a  definite  day  is  a  ritual  command¬ 
ment  only !  Relegated,  therefore,  to  the  category  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  (or  its  Christian 
equivalent)  waits  for  the  express  sanction  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  before  it  can  claim  an  obligatory  observance  from 
Christians. 

Thus  far  we  entirely  go  along  with  Dr.  Hessey  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  he  has  arrived  at :  and  we  will  proceed  with  him  pre¬ 
sently  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  Sunday  rests  in  tlie 
New  Testament.  But  before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  must  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath: 
a  question  upon  which  we  would  wish  that  Dr.  Hessey  had  been 
more  explicit.  No  treatise  on  the  subject  can  be  complete 
which  blinks  this  question ;  and  to  do  so  seems  to  imply  a  fear, 
as  needless  (we  are  persuaded)  as  it  is  unworthy  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  to  the  residts  which  full  and  honest 
consideration  would  lead  to.  As  it  is.  Dr.  Hessey  not  only 
leaves  us  in  doubt  what  he  really  thinks,  but  allows  himself  (as 
we  conceive)  to  be  biassed  in  his  ultimate  conclusions  by  views 
which  he  has  apparently  repudiated. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  by  thoughtful  and 
educated  men,  that  the  six  days  of  Creation  are  figurative  only ; 
not  merely,  we  mean,  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  have 
been  periods  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  but  that  they  were  not 
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even  clearly  defined  and  separate  ages  of  whatever  duration. 
Hugh  Miller’s  theory,  and  those  varieties  of  it  which  have  been 
broached  in  Germany  and  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
— plausible  and  conservative  modifications  of  the  old  simple 
belief, — do  but  maintain  that  the  successive  and  most  strongly 
characterised  epochs  through  which  Creation  passed,  would 
naturally  appear  in  the  order  specified  to  the  mind  of  the  in¬ 
spired  writer,  when  presented  in  a  vision.  We  will  not  here  re- 
ojien  the  question  whether  any  of  these  theories  can  be  justified 
on  sober  grounds  of  scientific  observation.  The  utmost  they 
can  claim  to  prove  is  that  the  facts  of  science,  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered,  are  reconcilable  with  the  figurative  language  in  which 
the  majestic  work  of  Creation  is  shadowed  forth.  The  very 
arguments  which  they  employ  would  be  equally  available,  for 
the  most  part,  had  the  Scriptural  imagery  fixed  upon  any 
other  period  than  days,  and  upon  almost  any  other  number 
than  six.  In  such  conclusions  Dr.  Hessey  appears  to  ac¬ 
quiesce.  lie  speaks  very  justly  of  ‘  the  mysterious  example 
‘of  the  Almighty.’  (P.  209.)  He  truly  and  reverently  says 
that  ‘  God  condescended  to  exhibit  himself,  the  great  Archi- 
‘  tect  of  the  world  (though  “  He  falnteth  not,  neither  is 
‘  “  weary  ”)  as  the  great  archetype,  both  of  labour  and  of  rest. 
‘  In  six  days  he  made  the  world :  on  the  seventh  day  he 
‘  rested  from  his  work,  and  was  refreshed.’  (P.  151.)  But  this 
being  so,  the  further  question  arises  (and  it  is  neither  need¬ 
less  nor  presumptuous  to  ask  it).  Why  was  this  figure  of 
speech  adopted  rather  than  any  other?  Why  were  these  long 
ages  of  plastic  growth,  and  the  harmonious  result  in  which  they 
issued,  represented  under  the  image  of  six  days  of  creation,  and 
a  seventh  of  repose  ?  The  figure,  it  is  granted,  is  an  accommo¬ 
dation  to  human  intelligence.  But  to  what  ideas  was  it  accom¬ 
modated  ?  What  previous  habit  of  thought  on  the  part  of  man 
did  it  employ  as  its  basis  for  communicating  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  ?  That  there  was  such  a  basis  is  implied  by  the  very  notion 
of  accommodation:  and  indeed  it  is  the  invariable  characteristic 
of  Revelation,  w’hen  employing  things  visible  and  earthly  as 
vehicles  of  spiritual  truth,  to  employ  things  familiar  also.  What 
then,  we  repeat,  was  the  familiar  notion  in  the  present  case  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  which  obviously  presents  itself, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  given,  may,  of  course,  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  beyond  that  of  a  singular  coincidence.  But  it  is  a  coin¬ 
cidence  which  wears  all  the  appearance  of  a  sufficient  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  septimanal  division  of  time  is  one  which 
suggests  itself  naturally  to  man,  and  this  even  in  the  infancy  of 
knowledge.  So  Dr.  Hessey  himself  allows,  when  arguing  on 
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the  patriarchal  modes  of  reckoning.  The  phases  of  the  moon 
supply  a  familiar  mark  of  time  to  the  simplest  and  rudest 
nations,  the  phenomena  of  the  new  and  full  moon  especially, 
being  such  that  men  cannot  fail  to  notice  and  employ  them  as 
the  natural  rule  of  their  calendar.  And  if  a  bipartite  division 
of  the  month  is  thus  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ordinary  observa¬ 
tion,  a  quadripartite  division  also  is  at  least  inevitably  suggested 
by  the  moon’s  intermediate  phases.  In  either  case  of  course  an 
approximate  adjustment  only  is  possible ;  and  while  under  the 
former  system  thirty  days  would  be  chosen  in  preference  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  true  lunar  period,  under  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem  cycles  of  twenty-eight,  of  fourteen,  and  of  seven  days 
would  be  taken  perforce  as  the  nearest  symmetrical  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  same  period,  and  its  four  subdivisions ;  au  arrange¬ 
ment  which,  however  faulty  in  scientihe  accuracy,  is  found 
nevertheless  to  fall  in  sufficiently,  after  short  intervals  of  recur¬ 
rence,  with  the  natural  phenomena  which  suggested  it,  and  to 
supply  a  convenient  measure  of  coincidence  with  the  solar  cycle 
also.  Thus  we  have  the  week  of  seven  days.  And  this  once 
arrived  at,  a  natural  limit  has  been  reaehed ;  a  limit  not  only 
physical,  but  arithmetical  also.  For  seven  is  a  prime  number, 
the  highest  prime  number  under  the  natural  basis  of  our  nota¬ 
tion,  ten ;  a  fact  which  is  sure  to  impress  the  mind,  when 
observed,  with  something  of  a  superstitious  feeling.  And  this 
feeling  would  be  heightened,  as  knowledge  increased,  by  the 
discovery  of  such  coincidences  as  the  number  of  the  seven 
planets  (of  the  ancients,)  and  the  seven  intervals  of  the  diatonic 
scale.  A  peculiar  sacredness  would  therefore  attach  itself  to  the 
number  seven ;  especially  among  nations  whose  religion  partook 
most  largely  of  a  natural  or  a  mystic  character ;  while  for 
reasons  independent  of  such  feelings,  it  remained  the  basis  of 
the  shortest  cycle  of  time.  Xow  what  we  have  been  saying  is 
not  conjecture  merely.  "We  have  ample  proof  in  heathen 
authors,  wholly  removed  by  their  position  from  the  influence  of 
our  ecclesiastical  controversies,  that  such  thoughts  and  conclu¬ 
sions  are  developed  spontaneously  in  the  human  mind.*  We 

*  Aulus  Gcllius,  Macrobius,  Censorinus,  &c.,  while  proving  thus 
much  at  any  rate  concerning  the  seven  days'  week  and  the  number 
seven,  still  are  chiefly  of  importance  as  transmitting  to  us  the  voice 
of  remoter  ages  and  worthier,  authorities.  Gelliiis,  indeed  (Noct. 
Att.  iii.  10.),  professes  merely  to  give  an  abstract  of  Varro’s  dis¬ 
sertation.  The  mystic  notions  of  numbers  which  these  writers  in¬ 
dulge  in,  and  w'hich  Philo  (more  heathen  than  Jewish  in  this  respect) 
carries  to  a  still  more  extravagant  length,  are  usually  traced  through 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  and  partly  through  Plato  himself,  up 
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know  too,  from  the  evKlence  of  Oriental  languages  and  mytho¬ 
logies,  that  a  seven  days’  week,  however  originated,  was  in  use 
among  various  Eastern  nations  in  primitive  times,  though  per¬ 
haps  the  precise  limits  of  this  usage  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
It  is  almost  impossible  then  to  avoid  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  pointing,  when  once  we  have  discarded  (as  the  majority  of 
thoughtful  men  have  now  consented  to  discard)  the  notion  of  an 
actual  six-days’  period  of  creation.  So  long  as  that  notion  was 
maintained  indeed,  and  was  considered  as  a  neeessary  part  of 
religious  belief,  we  could  respect  and  even  sympathise  Avith  the 
fixed  determination  to  see  nothing  in  the  facts  we  have  referred 
to,  beyond  a  singular  coincidence.  But  now  that  we  perceive 
ourselves  both  permitted  and  compelled  to  regard  the  seven 
Mosaic  days  as  a  figure  of  speech,  an  accommodation  to  some 
previously  existing  mode  of  thought,  avc  are  prepared  to  listen 
in  a  totally  different  attitude  of  mind  to  what  reason  and  history 
have  to  say.  We  no  longer  fear  such  testimony  as  antagonistic 
to  Revelation ;  we  accept  it  as  supplying  the  very  link  which 
we  are  in  search  of.  Why  should  we  not  conclude  (at  any 
rate  we  see  nothing  in  it  to  shock  religious  feeling)  that  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  adopt  the  fiimiliar  cycle  of  the  days, 
the  familiar  thought  of  the  sacred  and  mysterious  seven,  as 
the  basis  of  that  inspired  communication,  by  which  he  declared 
himself  the  sole  and  self-existent  Maker  of  all  things,  as  the 
basis  too  of  that  beneficent  institution  Avhich  made  a  consecrated 
day  of  rest  a  sign  and  a  privilege  of  tlie  covenanted  people  ? 
The  conclusions  which  we  have  pointed  at  do  not  of  course  in 
the  slightest  degree  impugn  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  or  its  absolute  obligation  under  the  Mosaic  law.  But 
they  have  a  bearing,  and  an  important  one  (as  we  shall  presently 
see)  on  the  further  question  of  its  perpetuation  under  Chris- 
tmnity.  While  fully  admitting,  therefore,  the  Divine  authority 


to  Pythagoras.  But  Pythagoras,  we  are  told,  drew  his  ideas  from 
Egypt  and  the  Eivst ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  to  the  East  that  we  must 
look  for  the  definite  formalisation  of  these  notions.  Such  fancies, 
indeed,  in  a  more  or  less  random  shape,  are  doubtless  as  old  as  the 
very  infancy  of  speculation.  That  they  were  prevalent  in  Greece 
before  Pythagoras’s  time  we  see  very  notably  in  Hesiod;  in  fact  they 
are  embodied  largely  in  the  Greek  mythology,  pointing  here  again 
to  an  ancient  connexion  with  the  East ;  and  though  even  in  Hesiod’s 
time,  or  Homer’s,  the  hebdomadal  cycle  was  as  strange  to  the  Greeks 
as  at  a  later  period,  yet  the  special  reverence  then  attaching  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month,  as  Apollo’s  natal  day  (a  reverence  pre¬ 
served  with  special  prominence  in  the  Dorian  Calendar),  marks  a 
probable  point  of  contact  with  the  Dies  Solis  of  the  Oriental  week. 
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invoked  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  sacred  day.  and  its  cognate  sabbatical  ordinances,  we  pass 
on  to  that  in  which  alone  we  are  ourselves  concerned,  the  law 
which  is  binding  on  Christians.  How  far  does  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  impose  or  perpetuate  such  a  law  ? 

Few  as  are  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  directly  re¬ 
lating  to  this  subject,  we  have  not  space  in  a  sketch  like  the 
present  to  examine  them  in  detail.  Even  Dr.  Hessey  has  not 
done  so  with  any  completeness,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  texts  less  commonly  cited,  thinking  probably  that  those 
which  are  best  known  and  have  been  most  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed,  needed  little  more  than  arrangement  in  their  due  order. 

The  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are,  that  Christ  himself  while 
correcting  the  views  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  Sabbath  (views 
much  perverted  by  traditional  precepts),  and  while  bringing 
those  religionists  back  to  the  true  and  divine  intent  of  the 
institution,  has,  nevertheless,  left  no  directions,  and  scarcely  any 
intimations,  to  his  own  Church  of  what  he  would  have  them  do 
when  the  Law  should  give  place  to  the  Gospel  —  that  the 
guidance,  again,  which  we  can  derive  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  is  rather  to  be  found  in  their  practice,  and  in  occa-  « 

sional  hints  which  their  writings  contain,  than  in  any  express 
injunctions  transmitted  to  us  —  but  that,  nevertheless,  what  we 
may  fairly  conclude  and  ought  to  conclude  is,  that  the  Christian 
Sunday,  the  Lord’s  day,  is  an  institution  of  Apostolical,  and 
therefore  (so  far  as  the  gifts  and  powers  bestowed  on  the  Apostles 
make  the  words  coincident)  of  Divine  authority,  and  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  a  merely  ecclesiastical  ordinance  — 
hence,  that  it  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  binding  on  the  Christian 
Church  as  completely  as  the  Sabbath  was  binding  on  the  Jews ; 
but  that  still  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  Sabbath  at  all,  a  Sab¬ 
bath  modified  either  by  transference  or  by  transfiguration  ; 

(indeed,  the  two  institutions  long  continued  to  exist  together,  side 
by  side  ;)  for  that  all  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Sabbath 
is  that  both  are  commemorative  and  holy  days,  and  both  days 
of  weekly  recurrence  ;  while  the  Lord’s  day  stands  on  a  footing 
of  its  own,  and  this  in  three  several  respects, —  the  fact  it  com¬ 
memorates  being  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  character  it  ex¬ 
hibits  being  th.at  of  sacred  joy,  the  duty  it  provides  for  being 
that  of  worship,  especially  united  and  eucharistic  worship, 
whereas  rest  ami  cessation  from  worldly  business  are  but  ap¬ 
propriate  and  auxiliary  adjuncts  to  its  leailing  object. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  succinctly  and  correctly  what 
we  understand  to  he  Dr.  Hessey ’s  conclusions  on  this  matter, 
not  being  able  to  find  a  summary  of  hb  own  sufficiently  short 
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for  our  purpose.  And  we  will  add  that  with  many  of  these 
conclusions  we  heartily  concur,  though  on  some  of  them  we 
should  be  tempted,  if  time  permitted,  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 
But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  point,  the  most  important 
perhaps  of  all,  the'  extent  to  which  the  Lord’s  day  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  resting  on  Apostolical  (and  thus  far  on  Divine)  au¬ 
thority.  Here  we  arc  very  much  at  issue  with  Dr.  Hessey. 

That  Christians  should  assemble  themselves  together  for 
united  worship,  for  mutual  edification,  and  for  the  s{)ecial  rite 
which  testifies  and  cements  their  communion,  is  indeed  plainly 
and  repeatedly  enjoined  not  only  by  the  Apostles,  but  by  Christ 
himself.  But  with  this  we  believe  that  all  positive  direction 
ceases  on  the  part  of  Christ  and  of  his  authorised  messengers. 
It  is  obvious,  at  any  rate,  that  no  definite  rule  is  expressly  laid 
down  by  them ;  and  if  we  are  to  deduce  any  such  rule,  we 
must  deduce  it  from  general  principles,  confirmed  or  aided  by 
mere  incidental  hints. 

Now  Dr.  Hessey’s  theory  appears  to  us  to  involve  the  para¬ 
doxical  assumption  that  though  Jewish  Sabbaths  were  abolished 
by  the  Christian  religion,  yet  Jewish  tceeks,  notwithstanding, 
were  made  of  universal  obligation.  Such  a  proposition,  nakedly 
stated,  must  be  seen  to  carry  its  own  refutation  with  it.  Yet 
we  cannot  understand  how  Dr.  Hessey  can  avoid  making  this 
postulate,  if  his  conclusion  is  to  hold  good. 

For  let  it  be  considered  hour  far  general  principles  would  con¬ 
duct  us  without  it.  That  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  united 
worship  would  require  the  observance  of  stated  days,  marked 
out  by  preconcerted  arrangement,  is  a  necessity  inherent  in 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  all  communities  except  the  very 
smallest.  That  the  law  by  which  such  days  are  fixed  should 
also  be  a  law  of  orderly  and  regular  recurrence,  though  not  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity,  still  is  one  suggested  both  by 
sound  reason  and  by  the  common  instincts  of  our  nature.  But 
what  necessity,  what  ground  of  reason  or  of  instinct,  would 
make  the  septenary  principle  the  rule  of  this  recurrence? 
Here  is  the  weak  point  in  Dr.  Hessey’s  case.  He  has  con¬ 
ceded  the  point  that  Sabbaths  and  everything  connected  with 
them  passed  away  with  the  Jewish  dispensation  :  yet  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Sabbatical  calendar  was  either  assumed 
as  an  universal  necessity,  or  authoritatively  Imposed  on  all  men, 
by  the  Apostles.  This  is  far  too  much  to  take  for  granted  If, 
indeed,  the  hebdomadal  cycle  were  one  inherent  in  the  course  of 
nature,  or  commending  itself  to  the  human  mind  by  its  essential 
fitness  — even  if  it  had  been  already  adopted  by  general  consent 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  so  as  to  offer  a  point  of  contact  which 
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Christianity  might  have  fastened  on  with  advantage,  we  could 
understand  the  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Hessey  would  lead  us. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  conditions  are  met  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  That  the  hebdomadal  cycle  is  not  imposed  on  men 
by  any  physical  necessity  is  still  more  clear  than  that  natural 
phenomena  very  readily  suggest  it.  It  is  needless  to  argue  this 
point  further.  Nor  again,  does  any  tolerably  informed  man 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel,  it  was  in  general  or  ordinary  use.  Even  in  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  custom  seems  to  have 
fluctuated,  as  conflicting  influences  might  determine,  between  the 
use  of  the  Greek  Calendar  and  that  of  the  Latin.  Neither  of 
these,  as  every  one  knows,  was  based  on  the  septenary  principle 
or  was  even  compatible  with  it.  The  Greek  month  of  thirty 
days,  not  only  among  the  Athenians  but  in  its  other  local 
varieties,  proceeded  on  the  obvious  and  convenient  arrangement 
of  a  threefold  division  into  decades.  The  Roman  month  had  its 
more  complicated  arrangement,  ruled  by  Calends,  Nones,  and 
Ides ;  and  side  by  side  with  this,  in  the  rural  districts  of  Italy, 
subsisted  the  old  Etruscan  system  of  Nundines.  In  all  this 
there  was  nothing  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a  seventh  day 
festival :  nothing  to  sustain  the  computation  of  it,  and  to  give  it 
currency  and  meaning.  Imposed  upon  a  purely  Gentile  com¬ 
munity  such  a  festival  would  have  entailed  an  embarrassing 
disarrangement  of  ideas,  as  well  as  many  practical  incon¬ 
veniences.  That  the  Apostles  should  have  enjoined  such  an 
observance  upon  such  communities  is  inconceivable  except  on 
Sabbatarian  grounds ;  and  these  grounds  Dr.  Ilessey  has  agreed, 
(and,  as  we  think,  has  most  justly  agreed)  to  abandon. 

But  dismissing  d  priori  considerations,  we  turn  to  the  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  which  bear  upon  this  subject.  Dr. 
Hessey  sees  in  these  texts  a  sure  indication  of  what  was  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  also  of  the  churches 
which  they  governed.  We  waive  for  a  moment  the  several 
questions  which  have  been  raised  upon  each  of  these  texts  by 
the  long  series  of  Commentators,  from  Origen  to  Calvin,  and 
from  Calvin  to  Alford.  But  granting  the  utmost  which  is 
claimed  in  every  case,  what  do  they  prove  ?  Merely  that  the 
first  day  of  the  w'eek  was  specially  observed  by  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  by  other  churches  which  had  been  formed  on  a 
nucleus  either  of  Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes;  and  to  whom 
therefore  the  idea  of  weeks  was  already  familiar  and  habitual. 
It  is  impossible  to  deduce  from  this  the  practice  of  churches  dis¬ 
tinctively  Gentile ;  still  less  the  principle  by  which  that  practice 
was  necessarily  to  be  determined.  To  establish  such  conclusions 
VOL.  cxiv.  NO.  ccxxxir.  o  o 
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the  appeal  must  he  made  to  documents  addressed  to  Gentiles 
only.  Now  (whatever  doubt  may  attach  to  some  other  Epistles) 
we  have  one  Epistle  at  least  of  St.  Paul’s  to  a  church  purely 
Gentile,  not  only  in  origin,  but  in  culture, — the  Church  of  the 
Colossians.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance,  as  proving 
his  estimate  of  such  arrangements  as  we  speak  of,  that  he  writes 
to  them :  ‘  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  re- 
‘  spect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days, 
‘  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of 
‘  Christ.’  (ii.  16,  17.)  Nor  is  it  less  significant  that  in  writing 
even  to  two  churches  nurtured  in  Judaism,  or  deeply  imbued 
with  it,  and  which  therefore  would  naturally  and  allowably  shape 
their  institutions  by  a  Jewish  mould,  he  yet  guards  earnestly 
against  the  conversion  of  such  matters  into  essentials.  To  the 
Roman  Christiana,  who  from  their  position  at  the  centre  of  so¬ 
cial  and  political  life  needed  most  especially  both  to  understand 
and  to  exemplify  the  large  free  spirit  of  Christianity,  he 
W’rites;  ‘  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another;  another 
‘  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  perfuaded 
‘  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  to 
‘  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
‘  he  doth  not  regard  it.'(xiv.  5,  6.);  while  to  the  Galatians, 
under  the  peculiar  apprehensions  he  entertained  for  them,  he 
writes  in  language  w’hich  seems  almost  to  condemn  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  elsewhere  he  approves  as  laudable:  ‘  Ye  observe 
‘days  and  months  and  times  and  years.  lam  afraid  of  you 
‘  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain.’  (iv.  It),  11.) 

We  complain  of  Dr.  Hessey  for  making  no  distinction  in  his 
(luotations  and  discussions  between  the  churches  of  Jewish  and 
those  of  Gentile  culture;  disregarding  here  one  of  the  plainest 
and  most  useful  principles  which  modern  criticism  has  esta¬ 
blished.  We  do  not  of  course  deny  that  it  was  desirable  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  Christian  Church  to  attain  to  agreement  and 
uniformity  in  respect  of  a  day  of  worship;  nor  that  it  was  right 
and  fitting  that  the  elder  or  Jewish  branch  should  gradually 
draw’  the  rest  to  adopt  its  hereditary  jncthod.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  varieties  of  practice, 
actual  or  potential,  among  the  scattered  communities  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  day  in  the  hebdomadal  cycle  soon  became  universal 
in  the  Christian  body.  It  w’as  well  that  this  should  be  so,  union 
and  stability  being  thus  the  more  insured  to  the  Church,  though 
in  this  as  in  many  other  points  the  J udaizing  element  gained 
more  power  than  Christian  truth  would  sanction. 

Meanwhile  the  heathen  world  by  a  singular,  and  as  we  may 
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believe  a  providential  process,  was  being  prepared  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  same  hebdomadal  cycle,  and  thus  for  opening  a 
new  approach  to  Christianity.  By  the  end  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  tlie  septenary  division  of  time  was  forcing  its  w.ay  into 
general  adoption  throughout  the  Boinaii  Empire;  and  this 
through  tlie  agency  of  influences  for  the  most  part  neither 
Christian  nor  even  Jewish.  We  wish  that  Dr.  Ilessey  had 
dwelt  nmre  particularly  on  this  strange  episode  of  history. 
Dion  Cassius,  in  the  well-known  passage  which  he  quotes, 
(Hist.  Korn,  xxxvii.  18.)  is  our  principal  authority  for  the  fact, 
and  its  explanation;  and  he  expressly  classes  the  seven-days 
week  amongst  Egyptian  institutions,  and  ascribes  its  establish¬ 
ment  among  the  iio.nans  to  Egyptian  influences.  For  the  main 
fact,  at  any  rate,  his  testimony  seems  conclusive ;  nor  can  he 
well  have  been  mistaken  in  tracing  the  new  mode  of  reckoning 
to  Egypt  in  the  first  place,  thougli  we  are  convinced  by  Arch¬ 
deacon  Hare  (in  the  ‘  Philological  Museum,’  vol.  i.)  that  the 
Egyptians  themselves  had  probably  received  the  seven-days 
week  from  the  Chaldaeaus  together  with  the  science  of  astrology. 
We  know  from  numberless  sources  what  enormous  progress 
Egyptian  religious  ideas  and  customs  had  been  making  among 
the  Romans  for  some  time  previously  ;  and  the  fact  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained.  Amidst  the  general  concourse  of  races  and  creeds  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  held  together  as  it  was  by  nothing  but  the 
iron  despotism  which  extinguished  at  the  same  time  all  true 
patriotic  feeling,  special  and  traditionary  customs  (more  par¬ 
ticularly  those  which  were  connected  with  political  iiiatltutions) 
lost  their  power  over  men’s  minds,  as  did  also  the  ancient  forms 
of  their  discredited  national  mythologies.  ^len  yearned  for 
soraetliing  more  universal  and  more  natural.  To  those  who  were 
incapable  of  jihilosophy,  astrology  and  the  mysteries  seemed  to 
promise  what  they  wanted.  The  massive  and  mystic  ideas  of  the 
Eastern  religions  (which  had  partially  survived  even  through 
the  old  mythology  in  such  mysteries  as  those  of  Eleusis) 
possessed  a  strong  fascination  for  them,  and  above  all  the 
venerable  and  awful  forms  of  Egyptian  worship.  The  rites 
of  Isis  and  S.  rapis,  the  licentiousness  of  which  was,  we  believe, 
but  a  secondary  recommendation,  exercised  that  attraction  upon 
the  coarser  and  more  superstitious  minds  which  purer  spirits 
felt  in  the  Eastern  Monotheistic  systems,  and  above  all  in 
Christianity.  Hence,  too,  the  general  exchange  of  local  calendars 
which  had  become  discordant  and  Inconvenient,  (especially  since 
Julius  Caesar’s  ‘  year  of  confusion,’  and  Hadrian’s  subsequent 
patronage  «)f  the  Greek  mode,)  and  which  no  longer  had  pa¬ 
triotic  feeling  or  political  associations  to  recommend  them,  for 
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the  simpler  system  of  recurrent  weeks  and  week  days,  with  its 
quasi-natural  basis  and  its  astrolofrical  associations.  Hence  also 
that  growing  reverence  for  the  Dies  Solis,  the  Day  of  the  Sun, 
or  Sunday,  which  Constantine,  as  we  shall  see,  employed  some 
time  later  for  the  furtherance  of  his  purposes.  By  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  the  adoption  of  the  astrological  week,  with 
its  seven  planetary  days,  had  become,  it  would  seem,  almost 
universal.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task,  and  one  not  fully 
executed  even  by  Selden,  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  usage  by 
a  searching  examination  of  the  writers,  heathen  and  Christian,  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  That  it  had  taken  deep  root, 
before  the  christianisation  of  the  Empire,  not  only  among 
all  the  subject  nations,  but  even  among  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
we  have  a  proof,  beyond  all  incidental  notices  on  the  part  of 
contemporary  writers,  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
permanently  impressed  alike  on  the  Romance  and  on  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  languages  of  Europe. 

It  was,  however,  not  till  the  famous  decree  of  Constantine 
(a.d.  321)  that  Sunday,  by  becoming  an  authorised  and  constituted 
holiday,  grew  to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  Christians  with 
rest  as  well  as  w’orship.  Dr.  Hesscy  follows  the  best  authorities 
in  believing  that  this  decree  neither  involved  nor  implied  a 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith  on  the  Emperor’s  part;  but, 
while  eminently  favourable  to  Christianity,  gave  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  establishing  an  institution  which  would  be  no  less 
acceptable  to  his  heathen  subjects,  and  a  bond  of  union  between 
all.  From  this  time  forward  the  complex  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  popular  idea  of  Sunday  among  Christians  were 
left  to  blend  together,  varying  indeed  in  the  degree  of  their 
combination  among  different  nations  and  in  different  centuries, 
yet  exhibiting  in  the  main  the  same  features  as  at  present, 
although  sometimes  one  feature  was  brought  into  greater  pro¬ 
minence,  and  sometimes  another. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  institution  to  that 
point  from  which  we  started  at  first;  though  many  episodes 
remain,  some  of  which  are  agreeably  touched  upon  in  Dr. 
Hessey’s  book.  We  again  recommend  the  book  very  strongly 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  more  especially  of  the  clergy. 
If  the  observations  we  have  ventured  to  make,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Bampton  lecturer,  apj)ear  to  some  to  savour  of 
dangerous  novelty,  we  answer  that  they  are  in  great  measure 
simply  a  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformers  and 
the  Fathers,  not  to  say  of  the  Bible  also.  It  is  with  great 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  w’e  point  in  conclusion  to  the  words 
of  an  ancient  Christian  writer,  now  usually  classed  among  the 
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Apostolical  Fathers,  which,  though  not  cited  or  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Hessey  or  his  predecessors,  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  subject;  and  which,  if  they  betray  some 
forgetfulness  of  the  divine  origin  of  Jewish  observances,  show, 
we  think,  a  largeness  of  view  in  estimating  Christianity  rare 
since  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  certainly  highly  applicable  to 
this  subject. 

‘  With  regard  to  the  timid  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordering 
of  their  food,  and  their  superstition  about  their  Sabbaths  .  .  . 

I  do  not  suppose  that  you  want  to  be  informed  by  me  [writing  as  a 
Christian  apologist].  For  that  they  should  make  distinctions  between 
objects  created  by  God  for  man’s  use,  receiving  some  of  these  things 
as  good  results  of  the  Creator’s  power,  and  rejecting  others  as  use¬ 
less  and  superfluous,  can  surely  be  hardly  deemed  due  reverence 
for  God.  And  their  close  and  servile  watchings  of  the  stars  and 
moon  for  the  exact  observance  of  months  and  days  ;  and  their  adapta¬ 
tion  of  God’s  natural  laws,  and  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  as 
inclination  prompts,  whether  to  purposes  of  festival  or  of  mourning, 
—  who  shall  consider  a  proof  of  godliness,  and  not  rather  of  folly  ? 
That  tlie  vanity  then,  and  the  errors  which  are  common  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  heathen,  and  the  meddlesomeness  and  pretentiousness 
which  distinguish  the  Jews,  are  things  from  which  Christians  are 
and  ought  to  be  free,  I  think  1  have  sufficiently  shown  you.  But  as 
to  the  mystery  of  their  own  peculiar  religion,  think  not  to  be  able 
to  learn  that  from  man.  For  Christians  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  country,  or  by  language,  or  by  customs. 
For  they  neither  inhabit  any  cities  of  their  own,  nor  use  a  separate 
dialect,  nor  lead  a  marked  and  peculiar  life.  And  certainly  by  no 
device  or  forethought  of  curious  men  have  these  tenets  of  theirs  been 
discovered;  nor  is  it  any  human  form  of  doctrine  that  they  insist  on, 
as  some  sects  do.  But  dwelling  both  in  Grecian  cities  and  cities  of 
the  barbarians,  according  as  the  lot  of  every  man  is  cast,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  customs  of  the  country  in  their  dress  and  living,  and 
other  particulars  of  life,  they  demonstrate  the  wonderful  and  (as  all 
men  confess)  the  inexplicable  character  of  their  principles  of  conduct. 
They  live  in  the  countries  they  belong  to,  but  it  is  as  sojourners. 
They  take  part  in  all  things  as  citizens,  yet  patiently  endure  all 
things  as  strangers.  Every  foreign  state  is  a  fatherland  to  them,  and 
every  fatherland  a  strange  country.  .  .  .  Their  residence  is  on 
earth,  but  their  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  They  comply  with  the  laws 
which  are  established,  yet  in  their  own  lives  gain  a  victory  over  the 
laws.  .  .  .  And,  to  sum  up  all,  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body, 

that  Christians  are  in  the  world.’  (Epist.  ad  Diognetum,  iv.  v.  vi. 
apud  Patres  Apostolifos,  edit.  Ilefele.) 
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Art.  XI.—  1.  Slaven/  and  Secession  in  America,  Historical 
and  Economical.  By  Thomas  Ellison.  London:  1861. 

2.  The  American  Crisis  considered.  By  Charles  Lempriebe, 
D.C.L.  London:  1861. 

3.  Causes  of  the  Civil  IVur  in  America.  By  JoiIN  LoTHBOP 
^loTLEY.  (Kcprinted  by  permission  from  tiie  ‘Tiiuea’). 
London:  1861. 

4.  The  Great  Conspiracy  and  Englancfs  Neutrality.  Mr.  Jay’s 
Address  at  Mount  Kisco,  New  York.  The  fourth  of  July, 
1861. 

^^HESE  arc  ephemeral  records  of  the  great  controversy  which 
convulses  and  divides  the  Western  Hemisplurc  —  an  end¬ 
less  subject  of  wonder,  of  speculation,  of  instruction,  and  of 
sorrow  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  survey  this  tremendous 
conflict  from  a  state  of  political  society  even  more  remote 
from  that  of  America  than  these  islands  arc  from  the  Atlantic 
coasts.  When  we  consider  the  multitudes  of  men  affected  by 
this  catastrophe,  the  vast  extent  of  territory  abandoned  to  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  the  momentous  political  principles  engaged 
in  it,  the  obscure  destiny  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  and  the 
severity  of  the  trial  applied  to  those  democratic  institutions 
which  have  been  supposed  by  many  profound  thinkers  to  em¬ 
body  and  to  represent  the  future  government  of  the  most 
civilised  nations,  the  mind  loses  itself  in  the  attempt  to  find  an 
issue  from  this  labyrinth  of  anarchy.  For  it  is  unquestionably 
a  state  of  anarchy,  when  a  great  nation  is  rent  asunder,  the 
minority  appealing  to  arms  against  the  will  of  the  majority,  the 
majority  itself  relying  for  its  own  defence  on  fiTces  hastily 
summoned  to  the  cajntal,  the  law  powerless,  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  freedom  suspended,  the  fundamental  compact  im¬ 
pugned,  and  authority  maintained,  where  it  is  maintained  at  all, 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Never  did  a  greater  change  befall 
any  people,  than  this  revolution  which  has  come  upon  the 
Americans  in  the  midst  of  their  reckless  material  jirosperity ; 
never  did  a  more  tremendous  visitation  teach  a  nation  that  they 
can  claim  no  exemption  from  the  operation  of  those  laws  which 
have  in  all  ages  regulated  the  political  interests  and  contests  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Ellison’s  volume  is  a  serviceable  compendium  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place,  and  especially  of  the  state-papers, 
speeches,  and  opinions  of  the  men  who  on  both  sides  have  borne 
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a  prominent  part  in  them.  His  own  sympathies  are  avowedly 
with  the  North.  He  draws  a  fair  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
effects  of  slavery  on  the  resources  of  the  South,  and  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  the  incalculable  difficulties 
which  surround  such  a  measure,  gradual  emancipation  can 
alone  extricate,  the  Southern  States  from  the  social  perils  in 
which  they  stand.  The  Federal  armies  which  line  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  are  not  the  only,  or  the  most  formidable  anta¬ 
gonists  of  the  Southern  ehiefs.  Who  knows  what  designs 
pervade  that  mysterious,  mute,  but  not  unintelligent  phalanx  in 
the  rear  of  the  confederate  forces,  whose  power  may  ere  long 
become  commensurate  with  their  wrongs?  Mr.  Ellison,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  an  abolitionist,  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  term. 
His  views  are  moderate ;  his  facts  are  carefully  collected,  and 
upon  the  whole  his  book  is  the  most  useful  contribution  we 
have  seen  in  Europe  to  the  history  of  this  crisis  in  American 
affairs. 

We  cannot  speak  in  equally  favourable  termsof  Dr.  Lempriere’s 
performance,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  what  can  have  induced 
an  English  writer,  a  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court  and  an  Oxford 
Colle.ue,  to  appear  before  the  world  as 'the  champion  of  all  that 
the  public  opinion  of  this  country  and  the  general  conscience  of 
the  civilised  world  have  most  irrevocably  condemned.  His  style 
is  singularly  confused  and  incorrect.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  American  Constitution"  is  so 
imperfect  tliat  he  asserts  that  ‘  the  President  would  not  become 
*  Governor  of  the  country  until  he  was  accepted  by  the  legisla- 
‘  ture  both  of  the  separate  States  and  the  whole  combined;’ 
whence  he  argues  that  there  is  no  such  government  as  the 
Union,  and  that  the  exercise  of  power  by  President  Lincoln 
is  an  act  of  despotic  usurpation.  But  these  absurdities  are  not 
the  darkest  blots  on  Dr.  Lempriere’s  pages.  Far  worse  than 
these  is  the  total  moral  insensibility  of  this  book  to  the  great 
principles  engaged  in  this  contest.  We  were  not  prepared  to 
meet  with  an  English  writer,  at  the  present  day,  who  should 
roundly  assert  that  ‘  throughout  the  Southern  States,  apart 
‘  from  the  question  of  slavery,  the  negro  has  a  recognised  and 
‘  comfortable  position  in  society.  He  is  provided  and  cared  for 
‘  by  law,  and  is  confessedly  the  happiest  and  merriest  of  mortals 
‘  in  any  subordinate  capacity.’  (P.  49.)  Nor  indeed  is  it  easy 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  position  of  the  negro  in 
the  South,  apart  from  the  question  of  slavery.  But  enough 
of  such  revolting  absurdity  —  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  lengths 
to  which  men  may  be  led  by  a  love  of  paradox,  amounting 
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to  absolute  indifference  to  the  claims  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
justice.* 

AVe  have  noticed  these  hooks  in  order  to  show  that  the  opinions 
both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  have  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  this  countrj’  and  in  our  current  literature.  But  our 
friends  beyond  the  Atlantic  would  be  grievously  mistaken  if 
they  imagined  that  because  we  are  wont  to  hear  questions 
argued  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  intolerant  of  the  most  op¬ 
posite  opinions,  we  are  therefore  indifferent  to  the  result,  or  at 
all  disposed  to  modify  the  convictions  which  have  long  made 
Great  Britain  the  foremost  champion  of  the  freedom  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind.  Our  neutrality  of  opinion,  and  the  neutral 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  rest  upon  totally  different 
grounds.  Nobody  here  accepts  the  audacious  avowal  of  the 
South,  that  slavery  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  fabric ; 
nobody  doubts  that  a  society  pervaded  and  encompassed  by 
an  army  of  domestic  enemies,  in  which  even  the  ties  of 
labour  and  industry  are  converted  into  instruments  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  must  end  in  some  frightful  convulsion.  But  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  the  condition  and  policy  of  the  slave- 

*  Dr.  Lempriere’s  opinions  are  worthy  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Louisiana  Ordinance  of  Secession  of  the  26th  January,  1861,  which 
was  in  the  following  terms ;  — 

‘  Whereas  it  is  manifest  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  keep  the  promises  he  has  made 
to  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  ;  that  those  promises,  if  kept,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  emancipation  and  misfortune  of  the  slaves  of 
the  South,  their  equality  with  a  superior  race,  and  before  long  to  the 
irreparable  ruin  of  this  mighty  Republic,  the  degradation  of  the 
American  name,  and  corruption  of  the  American  blood  ; 

‘Fully  convinced,  as  we  arc,  that  the  slavery  engrafted  on  this 
land  by  Fiance,  Spain,  England,  and  the  States  of  North  America  is 
the  most  humane  of  all  existing  servitudes  ;  that  to  the  slave  of  the 
South  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  condition  of  the  barbarians  of  Africa 
or  the  freedom  of  those  who  have  been  liberated  by  the  powers  of 
Europe ;  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  recognised  by 
the  Constitution  of  our  country,  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  its 
tribunals ;  that  it  feeds  and  clothes  its  enemies  and  the  world,  leaves 
to  the  black  labourer  a  more  considerable  sum  of  comfort,  happiness, 
and  liberty  than  the  inexorable  labour  required  from  the  free  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  whole  universe ;  and  that  each  emancipation  of  an 
African,  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  him,  would  necessarily  con¬ 
demn  to  slavery  one  of  our  blood  and  our  race ; 

‘  Resolved,  &c.’ 

When  people  in  this  country  talk  of  sympathy  wdth  the  Southern 
States,  it  is  desirable  they  should  know  what  the  principles  are  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  give  a  blind  assent. 
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holding  South,  the  public  mind  of  England,  and  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  add  of  Europe,  is  totally  unable  to  follow  the  North 
in  its  determination  to  maintain  the  connexion  with  the  South 
by  force  of  arms,  to  spend  its  blood  in  conquering  and  subduing, 
if  necessary,  those  very  States,  which  are  now  the  object  of  so 
much  hostility  and  abhorrence,  and  consequently  to  assume  a 
still  closer  and  more  direct  responsibility  in  dealing  with  this 
question  of  slavery,  although  it  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  all  but 
insoluble  difficulty.  In  our  opinion,  that  which  has  really  been 
a  burden  and  a  curse  to  the  most  civilised  portions  of  North 
America,  is  not  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  but  that  the  institution  of  slavery  extended  its  baneful 
influence  over  the  whole  Union,  even  to  the  States  which  had 
long  ceased  to  hold  slaves  of  their  own.  Under  the  existing 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  the  freemen  of  the 
North  are  now  in  arms  to  defend,  slavery  must  be  considered 
to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  Union,  not  only  from 
the  well-known  clause  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  not  only  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  but  especi¬ 
ally  from  the  very  last  amendment  or  addition  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  passed  on  the  3rd  March  of  this  year,  that  is,  on  the  eve 
of  President  Lincoln’s  inauguration,  which  expressly  provides  — 

‘  That  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution,  which  will 
give  Congress  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  ineluding  that  of  persons  held  to 
labour  or  servitude  by  the  laws  of  the  said  State.’ 

Thus  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  present  quarrel,  and  at  the 
moment  when  able  writers  like  Mr.  Motley  were  endeavouring 
to  prove  to  Europe  that  the  Union  formed  one  great  nation, 
represented  by  its  Congress  and  its  President,  to  execute  the 
supreme  law  of  the  commonwealth.  Congress  did  in  fact  de¬ 
clare  itself  powerless  and  incompetent  to  abolish  or  interfere 
with  slavery,  and  thereby  recognised  in  more  precise  terms 
the  full  and  absolute  right  of  the  several  States  to  deal  ex¬ 
clusively  with  their  ‘  domestic  institutions.’  But  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  several  States  (or  at  least  the  grejiter  part  of 
them)  never  will  abolish  slavery  of  their  own  accord,  we  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  assert,  with  this  clause  before  us,  that  slavery  is  protected 
and  perpetuated  by  the  Constitution  itself,  in  those  States  in 
which  it  already  exists. 

This  single  fact  seems  to  us  to  afford  a  more  conclusive 
answer  than  whole  reams  of  argument  to  the  high  prerogative 
doctrines  (as  we  should  call  them  in  Europe)  recently  put 
forth  by  the  champions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  According 
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to  them  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  only 
sovereign  but  supreme,  ordained  and  established  over  the 
States  by  a  power  superior  to  the  States.  We  have  even  met 
with  one  American  writer  who  asserts  that  there  were  no  States 
before  the  Union,  and  that  their  existence  as  States  dcjKJuds  on 
their  relation  to  the  Union,  otherwise  they  would  relapse  into 
the  condition  of  territories.  These  writers  appear  to  forget  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  was  expressly  made  to 
depend  on  the  acceptance  and  ratification  of  it  by  conventions 
of  at  least  nine  of  the  thirteen  States  of  which  the  Union  was 
originally  composed.  And  when  it  was  ratified  and  accepted, 
what  was  the  result  ?  That  the  Constitution  was  supreme,  as 
far  as  it  (foes,  that  is  in  all  matters  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Federal  Government ;  but  that  all  matters  not  so  expressly  re¬ 
served  remain  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
Slavery  is  one  of  these  matters.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that 
Congress  is  absolutely  devoid  of  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  except  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  its  conseqticnces 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  jurisdictions,  as  has  been  done  by 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  is  equally  cei'tain  that  the  States 
which  passed  Personal  Liberty  Laws  at  variance  with  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Law,  and  which  resisted,  on  the  higher  grounds 
of  morality  and  independence,  the  Marshals  of  the  United 
States  in  their  attempts  to  enforce  that  detestable  enactment, 
nullified  a  law  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  set  at  nought  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  down  to 
1860,  and  as  long  as  the  executive  power  of  the  Union  was  in 
the  hands  of  Southern  men,  friendly  to  slavery  and  slave  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  resistance  to  the  Federal  authority  proceeded  from 
the  very  parties  in  the  North  who  are  now  most  eager  to  en¬ 
force  it.  For  fifteen  years  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  Abolitionists 
have  been  glorying  in  the  name  of  Disunionists,  and  denouncing 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  compact  with  Hell. 
The  Constitution  itself  was  publicly  burnt  by  Garrison  one  4th 
J  uly,  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  the  connexion  established  by 
that  instrument  betw’een  the  free  North  and  the  slave-holding 
South.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  in  what  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
calls  ‘  the  sublime  uprising  of  the  North,’  for  the  purpose,  as  she 
also  assures  us,  of  carrying  emancipation  by  war,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  described  by  the  North  as  the  vital  principle  of  the 
nation,  while  it  is  repudiated  by  the  South  as  an  engine  of 
foreign  tyranny  and  domestic  oppression.  The  Republican  party 
now  in  power  defends  the  high  Federalist  doctrines  of  the 
Unionists,  and  has  in  fact  taken  up  arms  to  enforce  them.  But 
the  Democratic  party,  which  had  till  lately  possessed  a  ma- 
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jority  in  the  country,  is  equally  true  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Jefferson  in  its  declaration  at  Cincinnati  in  1856  and 
i860,  that  ‘  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  power, 

‘  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power 
‘  therein  made  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  de- 
‘  partments  and  agents  of  the  Government,  and  that  it  is  in- 
‘  expedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional 
‘  powers.’  The  language  here  applied  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  in  no  degree  stronger  than  that  to  be 
found  in  tlie  xxxixth  number  of  the  ‘  Federalist,’  in  which  the 
relations  of  the  National  and  Federal  character  of  the  Union 
were  skilfully  and  accurately  drawn  by  Mr.  Ma  lison.  He 
lays  it  down  that  ‘  the  assent  and  ratification  of  the  people  of 
‘  America  was  given  to  the  Constitution,  not  as  individuals 
‘  composing  one  entire  nation,  but  as  composing  the  distinct  and 
‘  independent  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
‘  Constitution  was  so  adopted,  not  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
‘  of  tlie  United  States  binding  the  minority,  but  by  the  volun- 
^  tary  act  of  each  State  considered  as  a  sovereign  body,  inde- 
‘  pendent  of  all  others.’  And  again  :  ‘  The  idea  of  a  national 
‘  government  involves  in-  it,  not  only  an  authority  over  the 

*  individual  citizens,  but  an  indefinite  supremacy  ovor  all  per- 
‘  sons  and  things,  so  far  as  they  arc  objects  of  lawful  govern- 

*  ment.  Among  a  people  consolidated  into  one  nation  this  su- 

*  premacy  is  completely  vested  in  the  national  legislature.  In 
‘  this  relation,  then,  the  proposed  government  cannot  be  deemed 
‘  a  nation'll  one,  since  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  certain  enume- 

*  rated  o\»jects  only,  and  leaves  to  the  States  a  residuary  and 
‘  inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  objects.’  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  asserted,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  express  dicta  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
Union  has,  or  ever  has  had,  the  power  of  a  national  govern¬ 
ment  supreme  over  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  doctrine,  in  its  present  violent  and  exaggerated  form,  is 
new  in  American  constitutional  law ;  and  unhappily  it  no 
longer  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal  which  was 
regarded  by  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Federalist’ as  ‘  clearly  essential 
‘  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
‘  compact.’ 

The  controversy  between  State  sovereignties  and  Federal 
sovereignty  is  interminable,  for  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all 
governments  the  members  or  subjects  of  which  are  in  some 
measure  sovereign.  Absolute  sovereignty,  in  the  true  and  cor¬ 
rect  meaning  of  the  term,  does  not  exist  in  a  Federal  State, 
unless  it  be  represented  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members 
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of  the  State,  both  collectively  and  severally  :  in  the  absence  of 
that  concurrence  the  highest  power  is  divided  between  two 
sovereignties,  the  one  limited  by  the  other,  and  neither  supreme. 
In  these  things,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  emphatically  true  that 
the  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life.  lu  this  very  defence  of 
the  princijdes  of  the  Constitution,  the  Americans  are  every  day 
violating  it.  Certainly  the  framers  of  that  instrument  never 
dreamed  that  a  day  would  come  when  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  would  be  effectually  abridged*,  when  the  intercourse 
of  the  post-office  would  no  longer  be  secure,  and  a  vigilant  police 
control  the  movements  of  free  citizens.  These  things  may  be 
necessary  in  civil  war,  but  they  are  not  constitutional.  They 
demonstrate  that  the  Executive  has  been  obliged  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  largely  to  encroach  on  the  legal  rights  of  the 
l>eople,  and  that  in  the  very  act  of  defending  the  Constitution, 
it  has  been  trampled  under  foot. 

Suppose  this  unhappy  contest  were  suddenly  to  be  brought 
to  a  termination,  either  by  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Southern 
army,  or  by  a  total  collapse  of  the  resources  of  the  South,  is 
any  one  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  would,  or  could,  stand  where  it  did  before  the 
outbreak?  Would  the  victorious  party  be  content  to  take  no 
advantage  of  their  success,  and  to  exact  no  securities  for  the 
future  ?  Would  the  generals  and  statesmen  who  now  lead 
hostile  armies,  and  sit  in  hostile  councils,  unite  again  in  the 
administrative  bodies  and  legislative  assemblies  of  one  Common¬ 
wealth?  Would  the  troops  now  in  arms  at  their  respective 
outposts,  blend  in  one  army  for  the  defence  of  the  same  rights 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  same  law  ?  These  things  are  im- 

*  Between  the  8th  and  the  24th  August  no  less  than  twenty  of 
tlic  Northern  newspapers  had  their  offices  destroyed  by  mobs,  or 
were  suppressed  bj'  direct  measures  of  the  Federal  Government ; 
their  offence  apparently  being  that  they  continued  to  hold  during  the 
war  the  language  which  everybody  had  held  previous  to  the  war, 
namely,  to  deprecate  the  continuance  of  a  ruinous  and  hateful  con¬ 
test  One  of  the  most  alarming  features  of  the  present  crisis  is  that 
in  these  and  many  similar  instances, — such  as  the  introduction  of  the 
passport  system,  the  refusal  to  obey  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  arrests, 
domiciliary  visits,  seizures  of  papers,  &c.,  —  the  authority  of  the  law 
is  virtually  suspended.  Martial  law  has  not  been  proclaimed  except 
in  Missouri ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  seem  to  be  living  under  it,  and  where 
it  is  not  martial  law  it  is  mob  law.  It  is  scarcely  less  dangerous 
to  express  in  the  North  opinions  in  favour  of  secession,  or  even  of  a 
peaceful  compromise,  than  it'  would  be  in  the  South  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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possible.  It  may  be  very  well  to  call  these  seceding  citizens 
rebels,  but  President  Lincoln  knows  that  the  day  peace  is 
signed,  they  would  resume  all* the  rights  they  ever  enjoyed. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  proscribe  or  punish  whole  States 
and  millions  of  men.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  ventured  to  inflict  the  penalties  of  treason 
on  the  prisoners  who  have  fallen  into  its  hands.  Even  after 
defeat,  they  must  be  treated  with,  and  the  terms  on  which 
it  may  be  expedient  or  necessary  to  treat  with  them  would 
become  the  terms  of  a  new  confederation  —  a  confederation,  be 
it  observed,  no  longer  framed  in  a  spirit  of  concord,  and  freely 
ratified  by  equal  States,  but  framed  in  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  if 
not  of  revenge,  and  imposed  by  a  conquering  on  a  conquered 
party. 

Its  chances  of  duration  would  therefore  be  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  confederation  which  has  already  been  so  severely 
shaken.  In  truth,  the  immediate  cause  of  this  split  in  the 
Union,  far  from  being  anything  new,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  familiar  results  in  the  whole  range  of  political  experience. 
It  is  one  of  those  divisions  which  have  occurred,  in  all  times 
and  countries,  where  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  state  has 
been  made  elective.  The  founders  of  the  Commonwealth 
imagined  that  they  had  found  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  by  vest¬ 
ing  the  election  in  a  college  or  jury  of  electors.  But  this  part 
of  their  plan  was  a  sheer  delusion ;  for  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  true  contest  lay  not  in  the  choice  of  a  President  by 
the  electors,  but  in  the  nomination  of  the  electors  by  the 
people.  As  long  as  the  presidential  election  was  regarded  as  a 
question  of  persons,  the  danger  was  not  insurmountable.  As 
long  as  the  traditions  of  the  government  remained  the  same, 
no  harm  was  done.  But  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Union.  It  involved  the 
total  subversion  of  the  party  which  had  long  been  in  power. 
It  was  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  North  —  the  absolute  defeat 
of  the  South.  All  compromise  was  at  an  end.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  declared  that  though  he  might  be  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North,  the  South  refused  to  be  governed  for  four 
years  by  a  man  whom  it  Imd  with  one  voice  rejected.  The 
elective  system  breaks  down  the  moment  the  minority  feels 
itself  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  adverse  will 
of  the ‘majority;  and  the  result  we  now  witness  is  precisely 
that  which  has  marked  the  course  of  elective  sovereignty  all 
over  the  world.  A  Constitution  which  fails  to  determine  who 
is  to  be  the  prime  ruler  of  the  nation  without  an  appeal  to 
arms,  fails  altogether ;  for  it  fails  to  uphold  legal  authority,  and 
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it  fails  to  secure  to  the  nation  the  first  blessings  of  order, 
liberty,  and  peace. 

Tiiesc  considerations,  and  many  more  of  equal  weight,  have 
led  the  statesmen  of  Europe  to  the  conviction  tlmt  if  there  be 
in  America  a  party  who  tliiuk  they  are  contending  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution  of  1789,  these  men  are  self- 
deluded.  That  instrument  which  they  conceive  to  have  been 
the  palladium  of  their  greatness  had  only  a  legal  existence. 
Like  a  treaty  of  i)eace,  its  provisions  were  binding  as  long  as 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  accept  them,  or  power  eom- 
petent  to  enforce  them,  'i'he  Constitution  vested  in  the  supreme 
judicial  power  the  duty  of  interpreting  its  provisions  and  even 
of  declaring  Acts  of  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional;  but 
though  the  Supreme  Court  could  lntcrj)rct,  it  could  not  en¬ 
force  its  decrees.  Its  marshals  are  powerless  against  states 
and  armies.  !Mr.  Buchanan  held,  and  stated  in  his  farewell 
message,  that  the  Constitution  had  not  delegated  to  Congress 
the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission  which  is  .attempt¬ 
ing  to  witlulraw,  or  has  withdrawn,  from  the  confederacy ;  and 
he  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion  a  far  higher  autliority 
than  his  own,  for  on  the  31st  May,  1787,  a  clause,  ‘authorising 
‘  an  exertion  of  the  force  of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent 
‘  State  ’  came  up  for  consideration,  but  upon  the  opjiositioii  of 
Mr.  Madison  this  clause  was  postponed,  and  never  revived. 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Madison  said,  ‘  Any  Government  of  the 
‘  United  States,  formed  on  the  supposed  practicability  of  using 
‘  force  against  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  ttie  Slates, 
*'  would  prove  as  visionary  and  fallacious  as  the  Government  of 
*  the  Old  Congress.’ 

The  American  writers  on  this  subject  have  therefore,  in  our 
o]»inion,  committed  a  gross  error  in  the  attempt  to  transfer  to 
their  Constitution  the  high  doctrines  of  allegiance,  which  have 
in  former  times,  more  than  at  present,  been  .asserted  on  behalf 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  In  our  time  those  doctrines 
have  lost  much  of  their  authority  in  the  Old  World.  We 
have  seen  constant  and  frequent  ‘  secessions,’  even  where  unions 
had  been  guaranteed  by  all  the  military  strength  and  political 
authority  of  Europe;  and  we  certainly  were  not  jmepured  to 
meet  the  old  code  of  treason  and  rebellion  in  full  vigour 
on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  In  like  manner,  we  observe 
with  astonishment,  that  writers  of  judgment  and  kndwledge 
like  Mr.  Everett,  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  comparing  an 
Insurrection  in  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  to  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States.  Before  the  unions  of  those  crowns  to  the 
crown  of  England,  their  condition  did  present  some  analogy  to 
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that  of  the  American  States.  They  had  distinct  legislative 
assemblies,  and  distinct  local  administrations,  though  they  were 
united  for  certain  imperial  purposes,  by  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Government.  But 
when  the  Acts  of  Union  were  carried  in  1708  and  1800,  they 
did  precisely  what  has  never  been  done  at  all  in  America;  they 
put  an  end  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Parliaments  with  their  own 
consent;  those  bodies  merged  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  onr  political  unity  was  complete.  That  which 
docs  in  reality  offer  a  far  nearer  resemblance,  at  the  present 
time,  to  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  is  the  condition  of 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America  and  Australia.  Those 
provinces  have  parliaments  of  their  own.  Except  for  certain 
Imperial  pur|K)se8,  we  allow  the..n  a  wide  sphere  of  inde¬ 
pendent  action,  on  the  principle  of  self-government.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  the  course  of  events  will  j)robably  lead 
them  eventually  to  secede  from  the  British  Empire,  and  we 
arc  convinced  that  provided  that  secession  be  peacefully  accom- 
plishcil,  it  is  of  very  little  importance  to  our  interests  whether 
they  arc  British  possessions  or  not.  The  evil  (if  any)  would  be 
to  them,  not  to  us;  and  it  is  not  Improbable  that  the  fate  of 
the  United  States  may  lead  them  to  prolong  their  counexion 
with  the  i'ree  constitutional  monarchy  of  England. 

The  opinion  which  favours  secession,  and  which  is  now  de¬ 
nounced  as  treason,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Southern  poli¬ 
ticians  or  to  ^ir.  Calhoun,  in  1825,  in  an  Essay  on  tlie 
American  Constitution,  by  William  liawle,  a  gentleman  who 
had,  we  believe,  filled  the  office  of  Attorney- General  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  passages  occur:  — 

‘  If  a  fiiction  should  attempt  to  subvert  the  government  of  a  State 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  its  republican  form,  the  paternal  power 
of  the  Union  could  be  called  forth  to  subdue  it.  Yel  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  its  viterposition  would  be  justifiable  if  the  people  of 
a  Slate  should  determine  to  retire  from  the  Union.  It  depends  on 
the  State  itself  to  retain  or  abolish  the  principle  of  representation, 
because  it  depends  on  itself  whether  it  will  continue  a  member  of 
the  Union.  To  deny  this  right  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  all  our  political  systems  are  founded,  which  is,  tliat 
the  people  have,  in  all  cases,  a  right  to  determine  how  they  will  be 
governed.  .  .  .  The  secession  of  a.  State  from  the  Union  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  people  of  such  State.  But  in  any  manner  by  which 
a  secession  is  to  take  place,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  act 
should  be  deliberate,  clear,  and  unequivocal.’  {liawle,  pp.  288,  296.) 

And  the  same  author  proceeds  to  discuss  at  some  length  the 
consequences  of  secession,  not  only  on  the  seceding  iStates, 
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but  on  those  which  might  remain  united ;  apparently  not  for  an 
instant  doubting  the  strict  legality  of  a  solemn  popular  deter¬ 
mination  to  withdraw  from  the  existing  Confederation. 

"We  think  that  Mr.  Motley  has  considerably  overstated  the 
sovereign  powers  of  the  Union,  and  that  no  such  paramount 
supremacy  as  he  ascribes  to  it  ever  had  any  real  existence. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  especially 
the  party  of  which  Jefferson  was  the  chief  authority,  always 
viewed  the  Federal  authority  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  clung 
to  the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  States  as  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  American  liberty.  Even  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  that  designated  by  the  title  of  ‘  Internal  Improve- 
*  ments,’  the  strength  of  the  Confederation  was  tried  against 
the  strength  of  the  States  and  defeated.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  quote  any  instance  of  a  struggle  between  State 
authority  and  Federal  authority,  in  which  the  latter  lias  not 
been  defeated  —  a  result  which  could  not  possibly  have  oc¬ 
curred  if  the  Union  had  really  possessed  and  exercised  the 
Imperial  omnipotence  which  ^Ir.  Motley  ascribes  to  it. 

But  these  are,  after  all,  idle  discussions.  However  confident 
the  Federal  party  may  be  in  the  Interpretation  they  give  to  the 
Constitution,  they  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  many  millions  of 
their  fellow  citizens  interpret  it  differently.  Not  only  are 
the  Southern  States  in  arms  to  maintain  what  they  call  the 
right  of  secession,  but  even  States  like  Kentucky,  which  have 
not  yet  joined  the  Southern  insurrection,  equally  repudiate  the 
injunctions  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  seek  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  State  neutrality.  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Virginia  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  in  each  of 
them  a  civil  war  is  raging  to  determine  on  which  side  their 
weight  is  to  be  cast.  In  Maryland  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  solely  maintained  by  a  military  oc¬ 
cupation.  When  the  parties  to  a  contract  are  thus  divided, 
and  the  law  is  powerless  to  decide  between  them,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  amount  of  argument  can  terminate  the  quarrel, 
and  that  force  alone  can  conclude  it.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
admitted  that  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Union 
seventy-two  years  ago  was  to  settle  these  questions  irrevoc¬ 
ably,  and  that  the  instrument  they  framed  admits  of  no  doubt 
or  ambiguity,  who  shall  say  in  a  highly  democratic  state  of 
society  that  any  instrument  can  be  eternally  binding?  Jef¬ 
ferson  entertained  doubts  whether  it  was  consistent  with  true 
democratic  freedom  for  one  generation  to  bind  another  genera¬ 
tion  to  pay  its  debts ;  and  if  the  fundamental  principle  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is  rigorously  applied,  we  see  no  reason  that  the  States 
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of  America  should  hold  themselves  bound  in  1861  by  the 
institutions  of  their  forefathers  in  1789.  Several  of  the  mo¬ 
narchies  of  Europe  have  undergone  half-a-dozen  transformations 
within  the  same  eventful  period.  The  revolutions  of  all  the 
other  emancipated  American  colonies  have  been  even  more 
frequent ;  and  there  is  a  ludicrous  inconsistency  in  the  language 
and  attitude  of  men  who  have  hailed  with  enthusiasm  every 
foreign  revolution,  and  eagerly  recognised  every  de  facto  go¬ 
vernment  in  Europe,  but  who  shrink  back  with  horror  and 
amazement  from  an  attempt  to  change  their  own  political 
structure,  and  who  are  ready  to  treat  home-grown  treason  with 
as  ruthless  severity  as  the  Emperor  Nicholas  or  the  King  of 
Naples. 

*  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ?’ 

and  the  descendants  of  the  Gracchi  of  New  England  are  cer¬ 
tainly  oddly  placed  to  administer  the  law  of  treason  in  the 
spirit  of  Charles  I.  or  George  III.  On  this  point  the  language 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  1861,  seems  to  us  so  much  to  the  purpose  that 
we  quote  it :  — 

‘  There  is  no  other  way  or  recourse  left,  to  enforce  the  law  in  a 
seceding  State,  except  to  make  war  and  bring  the  State  within  your 
possession  first  and  then  enforce  the  law  afterward.  A  war  between 
eighteen  States  on  the  one  side,  and  fifteen  seceding  States  on  the 
other,  is,  to  me,  a  revolting  thing.  For  what  purpose  is  the  war  to 
be  waged  ?  Certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber,  collectively  and  individually,  to  believe  there  is  one  among 
them  who  does  not  know  what  war  is.  You  cannot  expect  to  exter¬ 
minate  ten  millions  of  people,  whose  passions  are  excited  with  the 
belief  that  you  mean  to  invade  their  homes  and  light  the  fiames  of 
insurrection  in  their  midst.  You  must  expect  to  exterminate  them, 
or  subjugate  them,  or  else,  when  you  have  got  tired  of  war,  to  make 
a  treaty  with  them.  No  matter  whether  the  war  lasts  one  year,  or 
seven  years,  or  thirty  years,  it  must  have  an  end  at  some  time. 
Sooner  or  later  both  parties  will  become  tired  and  exhausted  ;  and 
when  rendered  incapable  of  fighting  any  longer,  they  will  make  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  that  treaty  will  be  one  of  separation.  The 
history  of  this  world  does  not  furnish  an  example  of  a  war  of  sections, 
or  between  States  of  the  same  nation,  where  the  war  ended  in  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Such  a  war  always  ends  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  a  final 
eternal  separation.  1  don’t  understand,  then,  how  a  man  can  claim 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  Union,  and  yet  be  in  favour  of  war  upon  ten 
millions  of  people  in  the  Union.  You  cannot  cover  it  up  much 
longer  under  the  pretext  of  love  for  the  Union.  Now,  the  question 
must  be  met,  and  whatever  concessions  1  am  called  upon  to  make,  1 
VOL.  CXIV.  NO.  CCXXXII.  V  P 
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choose  to  make  voluntarily,  before  blootl  is  shed,  and  not  afterward. 
.No  man  has  more  pride  of  country  tiian  I.  It  humbles  my  pride  to 
see  the  authority  of  the  Government  questioned,  but  we  are  not  the 
first  nation  whose  pride  has  been  humbled.  Republics,  empires,  and 
kingdoms  alike  in  all  ages,  have  been  subject  to  the  same  humiliating 
fact.  But  where  there  is  a  deep-seated  discontent  pervading  ten 
millions  of  people,  penetrating  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and 
involving  everything  dear  to  them,  it  is  time  for  inquiring  whether 
there  is  not  some  cause  for  the  feeling.’ 

These  words  appear  to  us  to  convey  with  great  fairness  and 
truth  the  opinion  which  has  jirevailed  in  Europe  from  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  quarrel,  and  which  has  been  considerably  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  prodigious  efforts  of  the  belligerents  and  the  paltry 
results  which  have  hitherto  attended  the  war.  The  greater 
those  efforts  are,  the  more  blood  and  treasure  are  lavished  in 
the  attempt  to  subdue  the  insurrection,  the  less  will  the  result 
be  attained,  because  the  object  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  to  crush  a  revolt,  but  to  restore  an  enemy  to  union  with 
itself. 

Mr.  Jay,  in  his  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  Mount  Kisco, 
comments  with  severity  on  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
statesmen  and  authors  of  England  with  reference  to  American 
institutions.  He  suggests  that  if  we  gave  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  history  of  America  a  little  of  the  attention  bestowed 
on  the  constitutions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  British  Senate 
might  occasionally  find  these  acquirements  of  no  slight  value  ; 
and  he  winds  up  this  taunt  by  quoting  Dr.  Franklin’s  com¬ 
placent  remark  that  ‘  the  Americans  are  more  thoroughly  an 
‘  enlightened  people  with  regard  to  their  political  interests 
*  than  perhaps  any  other  under  Heaven !  ’ 

We  freely  confess  our  inability  to  follow  ]Mr.  Jay  in  the 
dogmatical  statements  which  represent  in  his  opinion  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  his  country;  but  if  he  were  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  political  literature  of  England  and  Europe,  he  would 
be  aware  that  few  subjects  have  been  the  theme  of  so  much 
discussion  amongst  ourselves  for  the  last  half  celitury  as  the 
American  Constitution.  The  very  ablest  survey  of  it  is  the 
work  of  an  eminent  French  philosopher,  and  the  commen¬ 
taries  upon  it  by  English  writers  are  innumerable.  At  the  risk 
of  incurring  a  charge  of  presumption  from  !Mr.  Jay,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  question  being  dispassionately  viewed 
in  this  country  from  a  greater  distance,  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
more  accurately  judged  here  than  by  the  American  people 
themselves.  Nothing,  indeed,  surprises  us  more  than  the 
utter  blindness  of  that  enlightened  people  to  a  catastrophe, 
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which  we  ourselves  had  long  deemed  in  the  highest  degree  pro¬ 
bable,  if  not  inevitable.  Five  years  ago,  in  October,  1853,  on 
the  eve  of  the  contest  which  ended  by  placing  Mr.  Buchanan 
in  the  Presidential  Chair,  we  used  in  this  Journal  the  following 
language :  — 

‘  We  have  said  that  the  maintenance  and  duration  of  the  American 
Union  seem  to  us  to  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers,  if  there  be 
not  force  enough  in  the  North  to  command,  and  wisdom  enough  in 
the  South  to  accept  a  truly  just  and  Republican  policy  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Government ;  or  the  stern  resistance  of  the  North,  en¬ 
countering  a  violent  and  effectual  resistance  in  the  South,  will  lead 
to  a  disruption  of  the  existing  Confederacy,  and  a  contest  of  more 
than  ordinary  ferocity  must  eventually  determine  by  its  results  the 
limits  of  their  respective  powers.  .  .  .  The  question  appears  to  us 
at  this  time  mainly  to  be  whether  the  North  (including  under  that 
name  all  the  States  not  cursed  with  the  institution  of  slavery)  has 
the  energy,  the  virtue,  and  the  wisdom  to  unite  in  setting  bounds  to 
this  evil,  and  whether  those  States  have  leaders  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency.  The  cloud  which  now  hangs  over  the  Union  is  not  of  yes¬ 
terday.  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  Republic  it  was  seen  rising, 
slowly  but  darkly,  by  gifted  eyes.  Jefferson  saw  it,  and  Madison, 
Jay,  and  Adams,  and  Randolph.  Nay,  Washington  himself  antici¬ 
pated  but  a  brief  career  for  the  Republic,  which  his  virtue  had  saved 
and  founded.’  {^Ed.  Rev.,  October,  1856,  p.  597.) 

We  have  ventured  to  refer  to  tliis  passage  because  it  is 
certainly  applicable  to  the  present  hour.  The  storm  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  arrested  in  1857  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
but  that  success  of  the  Southern  democratic  party  destroyed  the 
last  chance  of  averting  the  danger,  and  left  the  conspirators  who 
were  undermining  the  Union  at  full  liberty  to  perfect  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  their  designs.  In  America  alone  people  seemed  to 
tliink  it  wise  and  patriotic  to  ignore  the  danger,  and  down  to 
the  very  latest  hour,  even  to  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  was  represented  as  an  improbable,  and  all  but  impossible 
event.  We  think  that  the  Americans  have  no  right  to  claim 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  clear-sightedness  as  to  their  ow’n 
political  prospects ;  and  they  appear  to  us  equally  deficient  in  a 
just  estimation  of  their  true  political  interests,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  crisis.  They  have  obeyed  the  impulses  of 
passion  much  more  than  the  dictates  of  reason.  Their  arrogant 
tone  in  speaking  of  their  domestic  antagonists  and  of  foreign 
nations;  their  unmeasured  demonstrations  of  military  ardour 
unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  conception  of  real  active  ser¬ 
vice  ;  their  nnfortunate  display  of  mingled  rashness  and  panic 
in  the  field ;  their  attempt  to  carry  the  same  system  of  bom- 
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bastic  exaggeration  even  into  the  most  arduous  and  delicate 
operations  oT  finance,  have  all  done  infinite  harm  to  their  cause, 
and  lowered  their  national  character  in  Europe  far  more  than, 
the  secession  of  a  dozen  disaffected  States.  The  real  question 
which  concerns  the  future  greatness  of  the  American  Common¬ 
wealth  is,  not  what  they  will  do  with  the  slave-holding  States 
which  have  thrown  off  the  Federal  tie,  but,  what  will  be  the 
attitude  of  those  Free  States  which  arc  thus  released  from  their 
degrading  and  fatal  connexion  with  the  institution  of  slavery. 

If  the  South  succeeded  in  its  revolutionary  attempt  to  found 
a  separate  commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  slavery,  we  believe 
that  such  a  State  would  ere  long  lose  all  that  once  dignified  the 
name  of  American  citizens.  It  would  sink  into  internal  anarchy 
and  barbarism,  only  to  be  checked  by  military  despoti.sm  :  and 
it  would  eventually  be  brought  into  collision  with  the  more 
civilised  states  of  the  globe,  who  would  find  it  impossible  to 
submit  to  the  pretensions  of  a  people  who  had  made  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  millions  of  black  men  the  very  groundwork  of  their 
political  existence.  The  inference  we  draw  from  this  state  of 
things  is  that  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  ere  long  be  it¬ 
self  compelled  by  the  force  of  things  to  modify  the  condition  of 
its  slaves,  and  that  this  change  would  be  more  readily  brought 
about  by  a  sense  of  their  own  interest,  than  by  the  intervention 
of  Northern  authority.  But  for  the  North  we  can  conceive 
nothing  more  fortunate  than  to  be  delivered  from  an  incubus, 
which  has  enthralled  the  whole  Union.  If  there  be  any  strength 
of  principle,  or  genuine  love  of  liberty,  or  intellectual  culture, 
or  capacity  of  improvement  by  honest  industry,  amongst  the 
American  people,  it  is  assuredly  in  the  North  that  these  qualities 
are  to  be  sought.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  hastily  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  present  hour  of  trial,  that  the  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  of  America  have  irretrievably  broken  down,  and  that 
the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  some  political  transformation  or 
of  a  long  period  of  anarchy.  We  think  otherwise.  The  lesson 
18  a  severe  and  a  useful  one.  But  it  will  not  be  thrown  away, 
if  instead  of  prosecuting  a  senseless  and  sanguinary  war,  in 
which  success  is  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  failure,  the  North 
falls  back  on  the  principles  and  the  resources  which  are  all  its 
own. 

We  say  that  in  this  war  success  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
failure,  because  a  successful  invasion  of  the  South  by  the  North 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  slave-holding  States  would  throw  upon 
the  North  the  whole  burden  of  the  question  of  slavery.  If  the 
North  be  victorious,  and  proceed  to  give  laws  to  the  South,  it 
must  either  maintain  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  employ  the 
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free  forces  of  the  Northern  States  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
Southern  negroes,  or  it  must  abolish  the  institution  of  slavery 
and  provide  forces  and  funds  for  the  transfer  of  four  millions  of 
negroes  to  a  state  of  freedom.  In  fact  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  officers  arc  already  in  this  dilemma :  but  their 
policy  is  still  undetermined ;  and  while  General  Fremont  is  pro¬ 
claiming  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  of  traitors  in  Missouri, 
General  !M‘Clellan  is  reported  to  have  placed  even  fugitive 
negroes  from  the  South  under  the  restraint  of  servitude. 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  and  the  enthusiastic  Abolitionists  of 
Boston,  who  do  not  falter  in  their  creed,  proclaim  aloud 
that  the  true  meaning  of  this  crusade  is  ‘  emancipation  by 
‘  war,’  and  they  appear  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  sympathise  more  freely  with  their  efforts  when 
they  are  told  that  the  object  of  calling  half  a  million  of  men 
to  arms  is  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  Not  such 
was  the  course  of  England  in  her  disinterested  resolution  to 
free  her  black  subjects.  Holy  as  that  end  appeared  to  her  to 
be,  she.  never  held  that  it  could  be  accomplished  by  acts  of 
violence,  war,  or  injustice.  And  if  anything  were  needed  to 
render  tliis  contest  more  frightful,  and  the  passions  excited  by  it 
more  intense,  it  is  this  ill-advised  declaration  of  the  abolitionists, 
that  their  design  is  in  truth  to  do  all  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  have  imputed  to  them. 

‘I  tremble  for  my  country,’  said  Jefferson  in  his  celebrated 

*  Notes  on  Virginia,’  ‘  when  I  remember  that  God  is  just,’  fore¬ 
seeing  the  fatal  consequenees  of  negro  slavery  to  the  Union  if 
means  were  not  taken  to  bring  about  the  gradual  emancipation 
and  removal  of  the  blaeks.  ‘  It  is  still,’  he  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  revision  of  the  laws  in  Virginia,  ‘  It  is  still  in  our  power  to 

*  regulate  the  course  of  emancipation  and  deportation,  to  effeet 

*  this  reform  peaceably,  and  so  gradually  that  the  evil  would 
‘  disappear  almost  insensibly,  and  the  place  of  the  negroes  filled 

*  pari  passu  by  white  and  free  labourers.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
‘  we  leave  the  solution  to  the  current  of  events,  human  nature 
‘  recoils  from  the  prospect  before  us.  The  extermination  and 
‘  expulsion  of  the  Moors  by  the  Spaniards  would  be  but  a  feeble 
‘precedent  to  our  condition.’*  Meanwhile  far  from  anything 


*  We  borrow  these  notices  of  the  opinions  of  Jefferson  from  the 
excellent  historical  Essay  on  his  life  recently  published  in  France  by 
M.  Cornelis  de  Witt.  Those  who  would  master  the  first  principles 
involved  in  the  American  Constitution  and  the  present  disruption 
of  the  Union,  will  find  the  true  key  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
first  American  statesmen,  which  have  been  published  in  the  most 
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being  done  to  lessen  the  evil,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
Union,  which  was  697,000  when  these  lines  were  written  in 
1790,  has  risen  to  4,000,000  in  1860.  May  we  not  conclude 
that  the  monstrous  vehemence  with  which  the  Southern  States 
now  defend  slavery  itself  and  seek  to  make  it  the  *  corner 
‘  stone  ’  of  their  new  Confederacy,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
frightful  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  remedy?  We  could  indeed  conceive  a  remedy,  in  more 
peaceful  times,  by  endeavouring  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
negro  population,  by  recognising  their  domestic  and  personal 
lights,  and  by  giving  them  at  first  the  condition  of  a  peasantry 
attached  to  the  soil.*  But  such  palliatives  are  entirely  visionary 
at  such  a  crisis  as  this.  Negro  emancipation  proclaimed  by  the 
North  as  an  act  of  retaliation,  or  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for 
treason  by  the  arbitrary  proclamation  of  a  military  com?uander, 
may  kindle  a  conflagration,  but  it  will  neither  regenerate*  the 
negro  race  nor  save  the  country.  ‘  Let  us  not  confound  energy 
*  with  violence,’  said  A.  Hamilton  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798,  which  arc  the  only  pre¬ 
cedents  that  can  be  quoted  in  justification  of  the  measures  of 
public  safety  taken  by  the  American  Government  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  Those  laws  Indeed  were  violent,  but  not  un¬ 
constitutional :  yet  they  were  nullified  by  the  States  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  man  who  framed  the  memorable 
resolutions  against  them,  and  thereby  asserted  that  the  Union 
was  not  supreme,  was  no  other  than  Jefferson  himself.  A 
law  of  emancipation  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress,  consti¬ 
tuted  as  it  now  is  by  the  North,  w’ould  clearly  be  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  even  without  the  recent  amend¬ 
ment  which  explicitly  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  power. 
If  the  Constitution  is  not  respected  by  those  who  are  fighting 
in  its  name,  by  whom  is  it  to  be  upheld  ?  And  if  Congress  has 


ample  form  by  the  Americans.  The  voluminous  character  of  these 
works  renders  it  difficult  to  consult  them,  but  M.  de  Witt’s  volume 
on  the  Life  of  Washington,  and  his  second  volume,  more  recently 
published,  on  the  Life  of  Jefferson,  are  masterly  summaries  of  the 
policy  and  opinions  of  the  two  great  chiefs  of  the  Federalist  and 
Republican  parties,  and  arc  highly  interesting  and  instructive  at  the 
present  time. 

*  The  melancholy  and  intricate  question  of  slave  labour  is  treated 
with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Herman  ^lerivale  in  the  new  edition  (1861) 
of  his  Lectures  on  Colonies  and  Colonization  (p.  300.);  and  the 
whole  subject  of  emancipation  has  recently  been  ably  investigated  by 
M.  Augustin  Cochin  in  his  work  ‘1’ Abolition  de  I’Esclavage’ 
(2  vols.  Paris  :  1861). 
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not  the  power  to  proclaim  the  liberation  of  the  slave,  which 
rests  exclusively  within  the  State  jurisdiction,  still  less  can  a 
Federal  officer,  not  even  alleging  any  legal  authority  or  even 
the  orders  of  the  Executive  Government,  proceed  to  denounce 
against  the  enemies  of  the  government  in  Missouri  the  triple 
punishment  of  death,  confiscation,  and  liberation  of  their  negroes. 
General  Fremont’s  proclamation  of  the  Slst  August  at  St. 
Louis  is  more  like  the  hando  of  a  Carlist  chief  or  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  a  South  American  adventurer,  than  the  language  of  an 
officer  in  arms  for 'the  vindication  of  the  law;  and  whether  or 
not  emancipation  be  the  result  of  this  struggle,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  effected  by  a  military  chief,  whose  appearance  in  the 
South  is  to  be  the  signal  for  putting  the  white  population  to 
death  and  calling  the  blacks  to  freedom. 

We  know  not  what  view  Mr.  Lincoln  takes  of  this  class  of 
his  supporters,  and  we  have  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  he 
has  any  share  in  their  plans.  Certainly  the  Cabinet  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has,  as  yet,  done  nothing  to  prove  that  a  general  measure 
of  negro  emancipation  oi  et  armis  is  contemplated  by  its  policy ; 
and  General  Fremont’s  intemperate  proclamation  appears  to 
have  been  repudiated  by  the  Government.  In  truth,  such  a 
mode  of  restoring  the  Union  would  be  more  fatal  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Constitution  than  any  blow  it  has  received,  and 
more  fatal  to  the  true  interests  of  the  North  than  the  loss  of 
all  the  territory  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

If  the  great  issue  which  is  now  left  to  the  dreadful  arbitrament 
of  arras  between  the  North  and  the  South  had  ever  been  clearly 
and  authoritatively  stated,  we  should  not  suffer  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  perplexity  which  now  suspends  the  judgment  of  Europe, 
and  we  might  hope  to  see  our  way  from  the  causes  to  the 
conclusions  of  this  quarrel.  But  it  is  one  peculiarity  of  this 
dispute  that  the  terms  of  it  have  never  been  stated  by  authority, 
and  iSIr.  Lincoln  continued  to  the  last  moment  to  protest  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  fight  about.  If  we  turn  from  public 
to  private  sources  of  information,  every  American  who  makes  a 
speech  or  writes  a  letter  gives  us  a  dift’erent,  and  generally  an 
inconsistent,  version  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  At  one  moment 
we  are  assured  that  the  sole  issue  raised  by  the  last  Presidential 
election  was  the  extension  or  exclusion  of  slavery  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States.  At  another  w^e  are  told  that  the 
contest  cannot  be  ended  but  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
slave -power  in  the  Southern  States  themselves.  Mr.  Motley 
contends  that  the  war  is  just  and  necessary  because  the  object 
of  it  is  to  maintain  the  inviolable  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  1789,  and  especially  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  —  one  and 
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indivisible.  Mr.  Jay  thinks  that  blood  must  be  shed  like  water 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Union  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
Powers ;  and  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Everett  in  the  opinion  that  the 
North  can  never  lay  down  the  sword  until  it  has  secured  the 
command  of  the  Alississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Henry  Carey,  a  gentleman  who  has  written  an  elaborate  letter 
addressed  to  a  respectable  American  newspaper,  takes  entirely 
different  ground.  He  says  that  ‘  the  South  is  not  only  not  the 
‘  homogeneous  body  we  have  supposed  it  to  be,  but  that  it  is 
‘  clearly  divided  into  three  separate  portions,  two  of  which 

*  desire  to  move  in  the  direction  of  perpetual  human  slavery, 

‘  while  the  third,  inserted  between  them,  is,  by  the  force  of  cir- 
‘  cumstances,  necessarily  impelled  tow’ards  freedom.’  Whence 
he  ai^ues  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  free  majority  in  the  North 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  free  minority  in  the  South,  in 
order  that  ‘  the  friends  of  civilisation  and  freedom,  N orth  and 

*  South,  may  govern  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  Union.’ 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  the  Abolitionists  go  one  step  further, 
for  they  assert  that  the  only  justification  of  such  a  war,  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man,  will  be  the  bold  and  open  declaration  that 
slavery  is  forthwith  to  be  banished  from  the  territory  of  the 
Union  and  emancipation  accomplished  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
New  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grounds  assigned  by  South  Carolina 
and  the  other  seceding  States  are  utterly  insuflScient  to  justify  or 
even  to  account  for  the  step  they  were  taking.  These  grievances 
were:  — 1.  The  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  the 
Personal  Freedom  Acts  of  the  Slave  States.  2.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  3.  The  alleged  attempt  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  common  territories.  The  Tariff  question  has  never 
been  put  prominently  forward  by  the  South,  though  unques¬ 
tionably  if  the  contest  had  stood  upon  the  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  1831,  when  South  Carolina  nullified  the  Tariff  and 
obtained  its  reduction,  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country 
towards  the  Secessionists  would  be  very  different  from  what  they 
now  are,  regarding  them  merely  as  the  chief  upholders  of  negro 
slavery.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  observe  that  in  the 
‘  platform  ’  as  the  Americans  call  it,  or  declaration  of  each  party 
before  the  late  presidential  election,  the  question  of  protection 
to  native  industry  and  free  trade  was  clearly  stated.  The 
Republican  declaration  ran,  *  that  while  providing  revenue  for 
‘  the  support  of  the  general  Government  by  duties  upon  im- 

*  ports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these 

*  imports  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 

*  interest  of  the  whole  countrj’-,  &c.’  The  Democratic  party, 
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on  the  contrary,  declare  ‘  that  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid 
‘  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to 
‘  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one 
‘  portion  of  our  common  country  to  the  detriment  of  another.’ 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and 
his  confederates  went  far  beyond  all  these  points.  Whatever 
the  pretext  may  have  been,  the  object  was  the  creation  of  an 
independent  government  in  which  the  free  States  of  the  North 
and  West  should  have  no  part. 

Putting  all  these  things  together,  and  well  weighing  all  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  elements  of  this  strife,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  we  think  it  probable  that  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  will  not  approve  or  admit 
of,  but  which  we  sincerely  believe  they  will  find  hereafter  to 
be  the  true  and  only  cause  which  can  be  said  to  embrace  the 
whole  controversy.  We  say  they  are  fighting  for  territorial 
DOMINION.  Let  us  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  expression. 

The  Republican  party,  whose  whole  strength  now  lies  in  the 
Northern  States,  has  lately  succeeded,  after  a  long  exclusion 
from  power  and  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  regain  it,  in 
obtaining  a  majority  over  the  Democratic  party,  whose  chief 
strength  lies  in  the  South.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
President,  and  the  whole  Federal  powers  of  the  Government 
are  vested  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  almost  exclusively 
Northern  and  Western  men.  Being  in  lawful  possession  of 
these  powers,  it  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  parties  and  of  human  nature  itself,  that  they  seek  to  make 
them  felt,  that  they  assert  their  own  dearly-bought  ascendancy, 
and  that  they  will  make  them  felt  not  only  in  those  parts  of 
the  Union  where  their  own  princi^lles  prevail,  but  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  Union  where  their  adherents  are  in  a  minority,  and 
where  they  themselves  are  regarded  with  tensor  and  abhor¬ 
rence.  Here  begins  the  difficulty.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
Federal  Cabinet  were  governing  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  only,  nothing  would  disturb  the  even  current  of  his 
reign,  for  there  he  represents  the  will  of  the  people.  But  he  has 
federally  to  govern  the  South,  where  he  does  not  represent  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  where  his  authority  can  only  be  enforced 
by  the  rifled  guns  and  bayonets  of  a  Northern  army.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  balance  even,  and  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  South. 
But  in  the  vindication  of  his  own  principles,  he  must  have  done 
things  which  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  Southern  States. 
He  must  have  maintained  a  protective  tariff  highly  injurious  to 
Southern  interests ;  he  must  have  resisted  the  pretensions  of 
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the  South  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  territories ;  he 
must  have  thrown  himself  in  all  doubtful  emergencies  upon 
his  own  supporters,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  their  principles 
even  in  the  States  of  the  Union  most  adverse  to  them.  In 
other  words,  the  Kcpublican  party  being  now  in  jwssession  of 
the  Federal  Power,  are  seeking  to  give  to  that  power  the  utmost 
extension  of  which  it  is  capable,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
military  and  naval  command  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  southern 
coasts,  of  regulating  trade  for  the  advantage  of  Northern  in- 
dustry,  and  resisting  the  extension  of  slavery  —  some  members 
of  the  party  would  go  so  far  as  to  aim  at  a  general  measure  of 
emancipation  or  liberation  even  by  violence.  This  then  is 
what  we  mean  by  *  territorial  dominion  ’ ;  it  is  the  power  to 
enforce  the  will  of  the  North  over  the  South  by  superior  force 
—  to  compel  the  minority,  which  is  a  local  majority,  to  submit ; 
in  a  word,  to  command  the  country  and  to  subdue  the  jieople. 
If  this  be  not  the  object  for  which  the  Americans  of  the  Union 
are  contending  against  the  Disunionists,  we  confess  our  inability 
to  apprehend  it,  for  no  lesser  object  could  justify  a  war  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  spirit  and  on  such  a  scale.  The  American 
Government  and  its  supjiorters  affect,  indeed,  to  consider  the 
cause  as  absolutely  vital  to  their  existence  as  a  nation ;  holding 
that  a  territorial  command  of  the  South  by  the  Federal  Power 
is  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  North,  and 
placing  this  essential  element  of  their  strength  not  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Northern  States,  but  beyond  them. 

In  justification  of  the  North,  it  must  here  be  said,  that  during 
the  long  period  for  which  the  Democratic  party  retained  the  Fe¬ 
deral  Power  in  the  hands  of  Southern  Presidents,  they  too  aimed 
at  the  same  species  of  territorial  dominion ;  that  is,  they  sought 
to  give  an  undue  and  unfair  extension  to  Southern  principles 
throughout  the  Union,  and,  shameful  to  relate,  they  succeeded. 
Thus  they  passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  they  passed  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bills ;  they  introduced  the  new  doctrine 
that  the  Constitution  of  its  own  force  carries  slavery  in  any  or 
all  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States ;  and  if  we  go  some¬ 
what  further  back,  they  procured  the  annexation  of  Texas,  they 
plunged  the  Union  into  the  jMexican  war,  and  they  continually 
threatened  Spain  to  dispossess  her  of  Cuba.  In  all  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  many  more,  the  Federal  Power  has  been  prostituted 
to  serve  the  interests  of  slavery  and  slaveowners,  and  the  South 
has  exercised  a  real  dominion  over  the  Commonwealth. 

According  to  our  view  of  the  American  Constitution,  the 
North  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  resisting  many  of 
-these  measures  with  far  greater  energy  than  it  displayed  in 
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opposition  to  them.  And  had  they  been  carried  to  still  greater 
lengths, — had  the  country  been  plunged  in  war  for  the  purpose 
of  plundering  the  sugar  plantations  of  Cuba  or  assisting  the 
filibusters  in  Central  America,  —  we  have  heard  more  than  one 
stout-hearted  New  Englander  declare  that  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  would  be  the  only  remedy. 

But  weighing  the  rights  of  the  contending  parties  in  even 
scales,  although  we  sympatiiise  strongly  with  the  spirit  of  the 
North,  and  we  abhor  the  institutions  of  the  South  and  the 
artifices  employed  in  this  great  conspiracy,  we  must  say  that 
the  North  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  a  better  claim  to  enforce 
its  policy  and  dominion  over  the  South  than  the  South  had 
to  infect  the  North  with  the  taint  of  slavery.  In  a  confedera¬ 
tion  in  which  principles  so  irreconcilably  hostile  as  negro 
slavery  and  the  utmost  democratic  freedom  co-exist,  —  where 
these  jarring  elements  are  divided  by  a  simple  geographical  line, 
— where  both  are  upheld  by  powerful  States  claiming  an  equal, 
though  subordinate,  degree  of  sovereignty,  —  it  is  evident  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order  depends  on  keeping 
these  coqflicting  elements  wdthin  their  respective  boundaries, 
and  in  studiously  abstaining  from  the  attempt  to  render  either 
of  them  paramount  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  This  was  the 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  which  breathed  through  the  Fare¬ 
well  Address  of  Washington;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  observe 
how  entirely  that  wise,  calm,  and  generous  temper  has  departed 
from  the  hearts  of  the  American  |)eople. 

In  expressing  these  views  we  believe  that  we  have  given 
utterance  not  only  to  the  opinions  we  ourselves  have  formed, 
but  to  those  which  are  floating  more  or  less  vaguely  in  the 
minds  of  almost  all  the  statesmen  and  thinkers  of  Europe ; 
for  as  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  there  is  very  little 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  topic  amongst  us  either  here  or 
on  the  Continent  Hence  it  is  that  the  American  contest, 
exciting  as  it  does  the  deepest  interest  from  its  enormous  im¬ 
portance  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  has  not  elicited  any 
positive  expression  of  sympathy  with  cither  side.  Even  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  seized  this  opportunity  to  renew 
his  good  oflices  to  the  American  Commonwealth,  and  to  deplore 
the  calamity  of  disruption,  advises  his  friends  to  make  the  best 
settlement  they  can.  England  is  not  slow  to  testify  her  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration  for  every  act  of  gallantry,  especially  when 
blows  are  struck  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  she  is  but  too  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  her  true  political  interests  in  her  eagerness  to 
applaud  a  patriotic  enterprise.  But  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
John  Bright,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  Englishman  of  note 
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has  addressed  to  the  Americans,  either  of  the  North  or  of  the 
South,  one  word  of  encouragement  since  the  outbreak  of  this 
war.  The  reason  is  simple.  AVe  regard  it  as  an  ill-advised, 
unnatural,  and  inhuman  contest.  AVe  deplore  this  premature 
and  ignominious  termination  of  the  Union  founded  by  AVash- 
ington ;  for  though,  doubtless,  other  free  institutions  and  free 
commonwealths  will  succeed  it,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  spell  of  union  is  broken,  and  that  a  Confederation 
which  requires  500,000  men  to  defend  it  agmnst  500,000  of 
their  former  fellow-citizens  is  no  longer  based  on  the  free  con¬ 
sent  of  the  people.  AVe  doubt  not  that  in  the  end  this  struggle 
must  be  terminated  by  a  compromise,  and  we  therefore  think 
that  the  sooner  a  negotiation  is  set  on  foot  the  better.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  causes  which  have  most  tended  to  alienate  the 
English  from  the  North  is  the  arrogant  and  unbending  tone 
they  have  assumed  towards  their  countrymen.  AVe  must  be 
permitted  to  add  that  such  language  has  not  as  yet  been  justified 
by  their  military  achievements.  The  Americans  have  too  often 
affected  an  utter  disregard  of  the  opinion  of  Europe.  They 
have  systematically  rejected  all  alliances ;  they  have  never 
scrupled  to  profess  a  cynical  disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  other  nations;  and  even  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  troubles  their  tone  towards  foreign  Governments  has 
been  that  of  misplaced  defiance.  Even  now  they  seem  unable 
to  comprehend  that  the  policy  of  the  leading  Cabinets  of 
Europe  is  neither  hostile  nor  interested,  but  simply  a  policy  of 
forbearance  and  goodwill. 

The  Northern  Americans,  who  have  great  difficulty  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  opinion  in  foreign  countries,  attribute 
what  they  regard  as  our  disposition  to  favour  the  South  to  our 
supposed  dependence  on  the  cotton  trade ;  the  Southern  Ame¬ 
ricans,  who  have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  any  favour  from 
this  country,  probably  have  placed  a  still  more  exaggerated 
reliance  on  the  effects  of  a  stoppage  of  that  article.  The  truth 
is  that,  although  the  subject  is  one  of  grave  moment,  and  a  very 
large  class  of  persons  in  this  country  are  actively  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  avert  the  evil  of  a  scarcity  of  cotton,  questions 
of  mere  mercantile  interest  have  not  in  this  country  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  weight  over  a  sense  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  cotton  trade  is  an  important  branch  of  British 
industry,  but  it  is  only  a  branch,  and  the  supply  of  American 
cotton  is  not  the  sole  reliance  of  our  manufacturers.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  in  this  country  is  that  the  advance  of  price  in 
the  raw  material  will  apply  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  elsewhere,  and  that  after  two  or  three  years 
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of  more  or  less  difficulty  we  shall  have  shaken  off  our  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  slave-grown  cotton  of  the  United  States  al¬ 
together.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  but  we  affirm  that  the  apprehensions  which  may  be 
entertained  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  have  not 
perceptibly  affected  the  opinions  of  the  educated  classes  in  this 
country  on  American  affairs.  Mr.  Bright,  indeed,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  Manchester  interest,  has  loudly  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  war.  Whatever  the  consequences  of 
the  suspension  of  the  American  cotton  trade  may  be  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  this  country,  they  must  be  felt  with 
tenfold  severity  by  the  manufacturing  population  of  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  There  the  stoppage  is  complete.  They  have  no 
other  market  to  turn  to,  no  other  supply  to  hope  for,  except 
indeed  by  the  re-exportation  of  cotton  from  the  British  ports. 
The  pressure  of  war  is  upon  them  in  every  shape,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  socialist  cry  has  already  been  raised 
in  New  England  that  if  the  Federal  Government  takes  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  people  by  making  war,  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  prepared  to  employ,  pay,  and 
feed  the  destitute  population  of  the  States.  With  reference  to 
ourselves,  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a  scarcity  of  American 
cotton  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  permanent  political 
results  of  this  great  revolution. 

The  general  repugnance  and  aversion  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  this  war  rests  therefore  on  totally  different  grounds. 
And  here  we  would  observe  that,  if  the  people  of  England  were 
animated  by  any  of  those  feelings  of  jealousy,  hostility,  or  ma¬ 
levolence  towards  the  people  of  America,  which  have  sometimes 
been  falsely  imputed  to  them,  the  spectacle  now  before  them 
might  satiate  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  Here  is  a 
great  nation  pulling  to  pieces  their  own  government,  killing 
their  own  countrymen,  blockading  their  own  ports,  annihilating 
their  trade,  paralysing  their  manufactures,  burning  their  own 
ships  and  arsenals,  draining  their  credit  by  enormous  loans, 
imposing  on  themselves  all  those  burdens  of  taxation  from  which 
they  have  hitherto  lived  free, — doing,  in  short,  all  that  a  foreign 
war  can  inflict  on  a  country,  with  this  difference,  that  they  are 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  paying  both  the  combatants, 
bleeding  from  every  pore,  and  that  whichever  side  be  victorious 
or  vanquished,  the  result  to  the  United  States  of  America  must 
be  equally  disastrous.  Never,  since  the  great  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  has  a  eountry  been  thus  lacerated  by  its  own  sons ; 
and  the  certain  consequence  must  be  an  enormous  waste  of  the 
national  wealth,  a  great  loss  of  real  strength,  an  embarrassing 
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attitude  in  relation  to  foreign  Powers,  anarchy  at  home  and 
weakness  abroad.  The  picture  is  a  gloomy  one,  but  it  is  not 
overcharged.  Who  then  are  the  truest  friends  of  the  American 
people?  Ourselves, — who,  in  the  exercise  of  a  calm  judgment 
and  goodwill  to  both  j)arties,  conjure  them  to  desist  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  from  this  internecine  contest,  —  or  their 
own  chiefs  and  leaders  who  are  hounding  on  bands  of  ill-dis¬ 
ciplined  soldiers  to  exploits  which  are  ludicrous  in  the  eye  of 
military  experience,  and  who  will  probably  be  hurried  on  in 
their  turn  by  the  passions  or  the  resentment  of  the  populace  to 
still  more  deplorable  excesses?  Already  it  is  dangerous  in 
America,  even  in  New  England,  to  speak  as  the  advocate  of 
peace :  the  probability  is  that  the  war  will  go  on  for  a  time, 
chiefly  because  no  man  has  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  end 
it.  It  has  already  assumed  a  revolutionary  character,  for  it  is 
inflamed  not  so  much  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  government 
as  by  the  passions  of  the  people.  Popular  enthusiasm  is  a 
powerful  engine,  but  it  is  the  most  costly  of  all  allies  ;  for  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  it  is  measured  by  its  promises,  not 
by  its  performances.  The'  apparent  unanimity  of  the  North 
may  well  be  the  result  of  terrorism  rather  than  of  conviction : 
yet  even  now  it  is  stated  that  eighty~one  newspapers  in  the  Free 
States  are,  or  rather  were,  opi)osed  to  the  war.  Certainly, 
numerous  instances  have  occurred  of  insubordination  in  par¬ 
ticular  regiments,  and  even  of  the  refusal  of  volunteers  to  act 
in  presence  of  the  enemy,  which  denote  anything  but  a  final 
resolution  to  brave  the  last  dangers  of  war.  Not  such  would 
be  the  conduct  of  American  citizens  and  soldiers  if  a  foreign 
enemy  had  landed  on  their  coasts.  Their  military  means  might 
be  smsill,  but  their  hearts  would  be  undivided;  but  in  this 
unnatural  contest  almost  every  man  has  ties  of  interest  or  ties 
of  affection  in  either  camp.  Three  years  of  warfare  on  the 
present  scale  will  have  saddled  the  United  States,  or  whatever 
portion  of  them  may  still  be  United,  with  a  national  debt,  an 
income  tax,  and  a  standing  army,  which  will  leave  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  nothing  to  envy  them.  The  effect  of 
these  burdens  on  their  credit,  on  their  finances,  and  on  their 
political  institutions  would  be  incalculable ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that,  in  order  to  support  them  the  supreme 
authority  must  have  a  degree  of  power  and  strength  which 
no  Federal  Government  in  America  has  yet  possessed.  Beyond 
the  perils  of  war  we  already  discern  the  perils  of  revolution, 
not  obscurely  threatening  the  institutions  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Union  itself,  even  in  the  North.  One  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  contest,  and  one  which  marks  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
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its  revolutionary  character,  is  the  use  made  by  both  parties 
of  the  barbarous  penalty  of  confiscation.  The  South  has  re¬ 
pudiated  the  debts  of  its  Northern  creditors;  the  North  has 
confiscated  the  private  property  of  Southern  citizens,  and  this 
apparently  without  even  a  pretence  of  judicial  authority.  So 
that  in  this  war  property  is  protected  neither  by  municipal  law 
nor  by  the  law  of  nations.  If  successful,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
friends  can  only  maintain  their  ascendancy  by  measures  of 
authority  which  no  former  executive  has  assumed ;  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  they  will  probably  be  made  to  expiate  the  faults  of 
others,  and  to  pay  for  the  disappointed  hopes  and  wounded 
pride  of  the  nation. 

No  doubt  there  was  something  highly  flattering  to  the  pride 
of  American  citizens,  and  to  the  future  condition  of  the  human 
race,  in  the  prophetic  picture  of  a  mighty  commonwealth, 
ranging  over  a  whole  continent,  speaking  the  same  tongue, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  united  under  the  same  powerful 
Executive.  But  is  it  not  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1789  which  united  Thirteen  States,  just  struggling 
into  national  existence,  and  not  very  dissimilar  in  their  internal 
institutions,  can  be  indefinitely  extended  to  embrace  purchased 
and  conquered  territories,  the  slave-holding  States  of  the  South, 
and  the  semi«  civilised  States  of  the  Far  West,  nay  even  to 
include  the  mongrel  population  of  California  and  the  priest- 
ridden  polygamists  of  Utah?  Such  a  Union  may  be  main¬ 
tained  for  a  considerable  time  by  mutual  assent  and  for  common 
convenience,  but  the  moment  the  Government  seeks  to  rest 
its  authority  over  any  large  portion  of  its  fellow-citizens  on 
military  force,  the  very  principle  of  such  a  government  seems  to 
us  to  be  at  an  end ;  for  it  was  based,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  precious  and  transcendent 
right  of  the  people  ‘  to  abolish  and  alter  their  governments  as 

*  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  bap- 

*  piness.’  Far  from  seeking  to  subdue  seceding  States  by 
force  of  arms,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  sound  policy  lo  expel  from  the  Union,  and  deprive  of  its 
protection.  States  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  Federal  au¬ 
thority.  Are  the  greatness,  prosperity,  and  security  of  States 
like  those  of  New  England,  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
or  of  the  communities  springing  into  life  in  the  illimitable  re¬ 
gions  of  the  West,  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
possession  or  loss  of  a  disputed  authority  over  the  slave  lands 
of  the  South  ?  The  power  of  nations  depends  not  upon  an 
unwieldy  extent  of  territory,  but  ujwn  concentrated  organi¬ 
sation,  disciplined  intelligence,  and  compact  interests.  The 
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efforts  of  the  North  American  Union  resemble  those  of  a 
young  giant  who  has  outgrown  his  strength.  Their  effect 
would  be  far  greater  within  a  more  restricted  area.  In  re¬ 
ality,  the  Americans  themselves  are  conscious  that  the  habits, 
the  opinions,  the  domestic  institutions,  and  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  differ  so  widely  that  they 
form  in  fact  two  distinct  peoples,  and  the  attempt  to  force  them 
into  one  nation  by  the  force  of  the  majority  can  only  be 
effected  either  by  a  compromise,  or  by  military  power. 

We  have  endeavoured  at  some  length  to  explain  the  views 
which  we  believe  to  be  entertained  by  moderate  and  thinking 
men  in  this  country,  and  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  be¬ 
cause  we  hold  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that  our  American 
friends  should  at  least  be  made  aware  that,  if  we  differ  from 
them,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  deep  interest  in  their  welfare 
and  a  cordial  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  go^ 
vernment  in  the  United  States.  Our  opinions  are  at  least  not 
swayed  in  the  slightest  degree  either  by  passion  or  by  interest. 
We  do  not  participate  in  the  vehement  desire  of  the  North  to 
crush  what  they  call  revolution,  or  to  attempt  negro  emancipa¬ 
tion  by  force  of  arras ;  still  less  do  we  comprehend  the  madness 
of  the  slaveholders  which  has  provoked  this  desperate  quarreL 
A  certain  amount  of  indirect  injury  and  inconvenience  results 
from  this  war  to  ourselves  and  to  Europe,  but  these  results  are 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  direct  evils  which  it  inflicts  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  So  far  then  are  the  nations  of 
Europe  from  having  any  motive  or  inducement  to  intervene  in 
this  quarrel,  that  their  sympathies  are  not  enlisted  on  either 
side,  and  that  their  interests  arc  equally  assailed  by  both  parties. 
In  truth  the  only  perceptible  interest  we  have  in  the  question 
is  the  interest  of  humanity,  the  interest  of  peace ;  but  we  are 
perfectly  aware  that  in  protesting  against  the  continuance  of 
such  a  war,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  indignation  of  both  the 
belligerents.  Accordingly  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Jay  and  by 
many  others  of  his  countiy-men,  that  ‘the  friendly  feeling 
‘  excited  in  America  by  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
‘  has  suddenly  been  converted  into  one  of  intense  and  bitter 
‘  disappointment  by  the  conduct  and  tone  of  the  English  Go- 
*  vernment  and  by  the  ill-judged  comments  of  the  English 
‘  press.’  So  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  Americans  profess  to 
require  of  us  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention,  on  which  ground  w’e  are  most  ready  to  give  them 
the  fullest  satisfaction;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  it 
extremely  ill  that  we  have  not  extended  to  the  North  ‘  that 
‘  moral  support  which  is  given  by  the  countenance  of  a  great 
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*  nation ;  ’  and  even  that  we  have  *  forbidden  Englishmen  to 

*  assist  in  maintaining  in  the  United  States  constitutional  order 

*  against  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and  the  cause  of  freedom 

*  against  chattel  slavery.’  It  is  rather  too  much  to  accuse  us  of 
a  sinister  design  to  interfere  in  American  affairs,  and  also,  in 
the  same  breath,  to  complain  of  our  forbidding  British  subjects 
to  take  a  part  in  this  fray.  Mr.  Jay  says  with  reference  to  the 
Royal  Proclamation  — 

‘  Before  the  Proclamation,  to  support  our  Government  was  an 
honourable  affair  for  the  subjects  ot  Great  Britain,  and  the  rebels 
were  insurgents  with  no  rights  save  under  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion.  After  the  Proclamation  for  an  Englishman  to  serve  the  United 
States  is  a  crime,  and  the  rebels  are  elevated  into  a  belligerent 
power;  and  this  intervention  of  England,  depriving  us  of  a  support 
which  her  practice  permitted,  and  giving  the  rebels  a  status  and 
right  they  did  not  possess,  we  are  coolly  told  is  neutrality.’  {Jay's 
Address,  p.  37.) 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  tissue  of  blunders 
and  absurdities  than  this  sentence,  but  we  quote  it  because  we 
are  afraid  this  misapprehension  is  too  common  in  America.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Jay  requires  to  be  informed  that  the  Queen’s 
Proclamation  has  in  reality  no  power  or  effect  at  all,  except  to 
bring  the  provisions  of  the  law  more  distinctly  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  notice  of  the  public.  The  Proclamation  does  not 
make  the  law,  nor  even  give  effect  to  the  law.  The  Foreign  En¬ 
listment  Act  is  a  statute  in  full  force  at  all  times,  which  renders 
it  penal  for  British  subjects  to  engage  in  hostilities  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  foreign  states,  without  the  Queen’s  license.  That  Act 
has  indeed  sometimes  been  suspended  by  Proclamation  or  Order 
in  Council,  as  in  the  Carlist  War  in  Spain,  but  it  is  at  all  other 
times  fully  operative,  and  so  far  from  being  ‘  an  almost  ob- 
*  solete  statute’  of  George  III.,  ‘  which  required  to  be  revived,’ 
it  is  notorious  that  it  was  in  full  operation  during  the  war  of 
France  and  Austria  in  1859,  and  must  be  in  operation  when¬ 
ever  this  country  is  in  the  position  of  a  neutral.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  have  the  less  pretence  for  being  ignorant  of  this  law,  as 
their  own  Acts  against  Foreign  Enlistment  are  very  stringent, 
and  in  1856,  they  were  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  was  an 
‘  honourable  affair  ’  for  American  citizens  to  take  service  with 
Great  Britain  against  the  despotism  of  Russia,  that  they 
actually  drove  the  British  Minister  from  Washington,  and 
several  British  consuls  from  their  ports,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  encouraged  American  citizens  to  proceed  to  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  enlistment.  It  was  at  the  same  time  notorious  that 
Russia  was  drawing  considerable  supplies  from  the  United 
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States,  and  Indeed  the  American  Courts  have  held  (in  the  case 
of  the  ‘  Santissima  Trinidad  ’)  that  it  is  not  a  breach  of  neu¬ 
trality  even  to  supply  armed  vessels  for  the  use  of  belligerents. 
That  is  not  our  doctrine.  When  this  country  is  neutral,  we 
reprobate  all  intervention,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  are 
informed  that  if  they  take  any  part  at  all,  they  do  it  at  their 
peril. 

It  is  a  manifest  absurdity  in  Mr.  Jay,  to  impute  to  the 
Queen’s  Proclamation  the  power  or  the  intention  of  giving 
any  status  to  the  rebels.  We  have  no  power  at  all  to  modify 
their  status  —  but  in  their  relations  with  ourselves  we  consider 
them  as  belligerents.  The  course  pursued  by  the  British 
Government  in  this  respect  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  neutrality,  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  principles  and 
precedents  established  by  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  the 
United  States  themselves.  When  a  similar  case  arose  at  the 
time  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  between  one  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  and  the  mother  country, 
it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
neutrality  required  the  recognition  of  both  parties  as  bellige¬ 
rents,  b^use  to  concede  belligerent  rights  to  one  party  and 
not  to  the  other,  would  be  in  fact  to  depart  from  strict  neu¬ 
trality  and  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that  one  party  was 
entitled  to  a  preference  over  the  other.  But  there  is  still 
higher  American  authority  than  this  on  the  point.  In  1843, 
Mr.  Wheaton,  whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  without  a 
tribute  to  his  great  learning  and  spotless  character,  drew  up  a 
paper  for  the  United  States  Government,  on  the  claims  of  the 
representatives  of  Paul  Jones,  in  which  he  examined  the  re¬ 
lations  which  the  United  States  held,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  towards  other  Governments  which  had  not  recognised  their 
Independence ;  and  he  showed  ‘  that  in  the  case  of  a  revolu- 
‘  tion  in  a  Sovereign  Empire,  by  a  province  or  colony  shaking 

*  off  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country,  and  whilst  the  civil 

*  war  continues,  if  a  foreign  Power  does  not  acknowledge  the 

*  independence  of  the  new  state,  and  form  treaties  of  amity 
‘  and  commerce  with  it,  though  still  remaining  neutral,  as  it 
‘  may  do,  it  must,  while  continuing  passive,  allow  to  both  the 

*  contending  parties  all  the  rights  which  public  war  gives  to  in- 

*  dependent  sovereigns'  ‘But,’  he  continues,  ‘our  case,  in 
‘  1779,  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  revolt  in  the  bosom  of  a 
‘  state,  but  a  civil  war  entitling  both  ])arties  to  the  rights  of 
‘  war,  war  acknowledged  by  the  parent  state  itself,  in  the  ex- 
‘  ercise  of  the  commercia  belli  usually  recognised  between  civi- 
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*  Used  states.’  *  Mr.  Wheaton  carried  this  argument  so  far  as 
to  hold  that  Denmark,  as  a  neutral  State,  was  bound,  in  the 
absence  of  any  positive  prohibition  or  declaration  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  respect  the  military  right  of  possession  in  the  prizes  of 
Paul  Jones,  which  were  brought  into  Danish  ports  by  the 
American  captors,  and  that  Denmark  had  no  right  to  deliver 
up  those  prizes  to  England,  as  she  had  in  fact  done.  And  the 
Americjin  Government  actually  demanded  of  Denmark  an  in¬ 
demnity  for  those  prizes;  although  at  the  time  this  occur¬ 
rence  took  place,  Denmark  had  not  recognised  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States. 

According,  therefore,  to  this  great  American  jurist,  the 
Southern  cruisers  being  in  the  same  position  to  the  United 
States  as  the  cruisers  of  the  American  insurgents  were  to  Great 
Britain  in  1779 — that  is  in  the  position  of  belligerents  whose  in¬ 
dependence  had  not  been  recognised  by  foreign  Powers, — would, 
in  the  absence  of  any  positive  declaration  to  the  contrary,  have 
had  a  right  ‘  to  presume  the  assent  ’  of  Great  Britain  to  receive 
their  prizes  into  her  ports.  We  confess  that  we  should  have 
hesitated  to  claim  an  indemnity  for  the  representatives  of  Paul 
Jones  on  such  grounds  as  these ;  but  the  case  is  remarkable  as 
showing  the  extreme  length  to  which  the  American  jurists  have 
carried  the  riuhts  of  belligerents,  engaged  in  civil  war,  and  not 
yet  recognised  as  independent  Powers.  The  question  of  prizes 
was,  however,  settled  by  the  very  terms  of  Her  Majesty’s  Procla¬ 
mation  (not  as  Mr.  Jay  says,  subsequently,)  by  refusing  to  admit 
into  British  ports  vessels  captured  by  either  party.  Had  the 
American  Government  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856, 
against  privateering,  which  it  rejected  on  the  most  selfish  and  dis¬ 
creditable  grounds,  it  would  have  had  a  far  better  claim  than  it 
now  professes  to  protest  against  the  commissions  of  the  Southern 
privateers.  Within  three  months  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  1776,  the  seas  of  Europe  were  swarming  with 
privateers  under  the  American  flag,  and  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  have  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  followed 
exactly  the  precedent  of  the  great  American  Revolution.  Yet  Mr. 
Jay  has  the  impudence  and  folly  to  assert  that  it  is  the  Queen’s 
Proclamation  which  has  given  to  the  Southern  cruisers  ‘  a  com- 

*  mission  not  simply  to  capture  American  pro|)erty  in  American 

*  vessels,  but  to  capture  on  the  high  seas  American  property  on 
‘  board  of  whatever  vessel  it  may  be  found,  and  to  carry  the 


*  This  State  Paper  is  quoted  in  the  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence  to  the  sixth  edition  of  ‘  Wheaton’s  Elements  of 
*  International  Law. 
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‘neutral  vessel  and  eargo  into  a  belligerent  port  for  further 
‘examination.’  And  he  adds  ‘  that  England  and  France  have, 

*  by  royal  and  imperial  proclamation,  countersigned  letters  of 
‘marque  for  the  destruction  of  American  ships,  and  which 
‘  threaten  with  spoliation  the  commerce  of  the  world.’  If  such 
mischievous  trash  as  this  can  be  uttered  by  a  mati  of  Mr.  Jay’s 
name  and  position,  we  may  conceive  what  are  the  prevailing 
sentiments  towards  England  and  France  of  the  loss  educated 
classes  in  the  United  States.  We  say  England  and  France, 
because  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state  with  confidence  that 
throughout  this  unhappy  dispute,  the  most  entire  agreement 
has  subsisted  on  this  question  between  the  British  and  French 
Cabinets  —  another  pniof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  their  policy 
has  no  selfish  or  sinister  ends,  l>ut  solely  the  desire  to  do  what 
in  them  lies  to  reduce  the  evils  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  a 
war  which  all  the  leading  nations  of  Eurojte  alike  condemn  and 
dejtlorc. 

Mr.  Jay  thinks  he  can  distinguish  ‘  between  the  hasty  action 
‘  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the 
‘  British  people.’  lie  is  mistaken  again.  There  has  been  no 
hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet.  Tliere  is  no  essential 
difference  of  o|)inion  in  the  British  people.  The  eourse  adopted 
by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Earl  Russell  —  men  who  certainly 
cannot  be  accused  of  hostility  to  America  or  of  coolness  t)n  the 
subject  of  slavery  —  would,  we  are  certain,  be  followed  by  any 
other  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  supported  by  Parliament. 
As  for  the  time  or  manner  proper  for  tlie  recognition  of  States 
struggling  for  what  they  call  indej)endence,  we  see  no  reason  to 
anticipate  the  result  of  the  contest ;  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  and  of  its  allies  will  doubtless  follow  the  course 
of  events,  which  we  are  unable  to  foresee,  much  less  to  con¬ 
trol:  but  we  cannot  forget  that  in  all  the  revolutions  of  Europe 
the  Americiins  have  made  it  their  invarialde  boast  that  all  de 
facto  Governments  are  at  onee  recognised  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  United  States,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  causes 
or  circumstanees  which  had  given  them  birth. 

The  next  three  months,  which  include  the  season  most 
favourable  for  military  operations  in  America,  will  probably  be 
marked  by  important  events,  though  we  can  hardly  hope  for 
a  decisive  result.  The  ofterations  of  the  present  campaign 
are  in  fact  almost  confined  to  the  Border  States,  and  the  utmost 
success  of  the  Federal  armies  could  hardly  do  more  th  in  regain 
a  footing  in  those  disputed  territories,  where  the  opinions  of  the 
people  are  divided.  Nevertheless,  iu  spite  of  the  hatred  en¬ 
gendered  by  this  contest,  we  cannot  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
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of  very  long  duration.  Democratic  governments  have  seldom 
shown  that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  induces  a  nation  to 
submit  to  all  the  privations  of  protracted  and  unsuccessful  war ; 
and  the  enormous  scjile  on  which  modern  warfare  is  carried  on 
tends  to  limit  its,  continuance.  A  foreign  war  may  be  waged 
for  a  long  series  of  years;  but  a  war  like  this  absorbs  the 
whole  vitJil  energy  of  the  country,  suspends  all  the  sources  of 
production,  and  makes  the  people  at  once  the  instrument  and 
the  victim  of  its  destructive  power.  The  process  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  is  therefore  accelerated.  Moreover,  whatever  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Union  may  be,  the  strain  on  them  is  too  great 
to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Nearly  half  the  country,  and 
more  than  half  the  export  trade,  is  at  once  cut  off  from  the  area 
of  taxation;  the  import  trade  is  crippled;  credit  is  shaken; 
manufactures  arc  partly  stopped;  the  local  taxation  of  the 
several  States  must  have  increased ;  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
Union  has  been  raised  to  a  war  level;  but  even  these  taxes,  if 
they  can  be  raised,  will  only  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans 
which  have  Iteen  voted ;  the  indirect  taxation,  which  has 
hitherto  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  Government,  perishes 
with  the  stoppage  of  trade.  The  financial  pressure  in  the 
South,  and  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the  South  , 
has  hitherto  drawn  from  the  North  or  from  foreign  countries, 
must  be  still  more  grievous  and  intolerable ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  comprehend  whence  the  resources  are  derived  which  have 
enabled  the  Confederate  States  to  maintain  so  large  an  army 
and  to  defend  so  vast  a  line  of  frontier.  But  although  the 
efforts  made  on  both  sides  in  the  present  year  have  been  ex¬ 
traordinary,  war  cannot  be  carried  on  for  several  campaigns 
without  a  reproductive  power  in  the  armies  and  finances  of  the 
country,  which  this  contest  is  not  likely  to  call  forth.  It  is 
not  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  operations,  and  from  the 
inex|»crience^of  the  belligerents,  that  any  decisive  military  suc¬ 
cesses  will  be  obtained ;  and  if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  it  would  be  that  the  two  parties, 
tired  but  not  satisfied,  exhausted  but  not  reconciled,  will  at  last 
sullenly  submit  to  a  necessary  separation. 
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NOTE 

ON  MINUTE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  29th  JULY. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  article  on  Popular  Education 
in  England  which  stood  at  the  head  of  our  last  Number,  we  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject,  and  we  learned,  with  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction,  the 
prompt  and  radical  remedy  which  the  Lords  of  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  were  already  prepared  (as  it  now  appears)  to  apply  to  the 
evils  and  shortcomings  we  bad  endeavoured  to  point  out.  Tlie  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  strictures  we  had  been  compelled  to  make  on  the  then 
existing  system  of  the  Education  Committee  is  therefore  complete, 
since  the  heads  of  the  department  are  so  conscious  of  these  defects, 
that  they  have  since  promulgated  a  minute  which  rescinds  the  wliole 
of  the  former  code  of  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grants,  and  substitutes  an  entirely  new  system  for  that  of 
1846.  Our  concluding  recommendation,  that  ‘  there  is  great  reason 
‘  to  reconsider  the  present  state  of  the  question,  and  to  modify  the 
‘  system  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued’  (p.  38.),  has  therefore  been 
followed  by  decisive  results  almost  as  soon  us  it  was  uttered. 

So,  too,  has  our  observation  (p.  16.)  that  ‘  the  moment  you  begin 
*  to  reduce  the  bounties  or  the  protection  a  hich  have  fostered  a  highly 
‘artificial  system,  you  create  a  considerable  amount  of  individual 
‘  hardship,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  vehement  outcry,  es- 
‘  pecially  from  the  managers  of  schools  and  the  classes  which  have 
‘  thriven  so  largely  at  the  public  cost.’  This  prediction  has  likewise 
been  verified  to  the  letter  ;  the  outcry  against  the  New  Minute  is 
already  veht'ment ;  it  will  probably  become  still  more  vehement ; 
but  it  is  raised  mainly  by  those  who  have  an  interest,  which  they 
conceive  to  be  a  vested  interest,  in  the  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  minutes  of  1846.  The  subject  therefore  will  demand  and  obtain 
from  the  country  and  from  Parliament  the  most  thorough  consider¬ 
ation,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  All  that  we  take  to  be  proved,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  is,  that,  although  the  new  system  is  not  yet  finally  settled,  and 
is  quite  open  to  public  discussion,  the  old  system  is  irrevocably  con¬ 
demned  by  the  very  persons  who  have  administered  it. 

The  remedy  applied  by  the  New  Minute  to  the  most  prominent 
defects  of  the  old  system  is  direct  and  simple.  The  grants  to  schools 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  results  obtained ;  and  the  contribution 
of  the  State,  paid  to  the  managers  in  the  form  of  a  capitation  grant, 
is  to  be  applied  by  the  managers  to  the  several  purposes  of  the 
school,  including  the  wages  of  pupil-teachers  and  the  augmentation 
of  the  master’s  salary.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  aid  given  to 
a  well-conducted  school  will  be  diminished ;  but  it  will  be  paid  in 
I  a  difierent  form,  it  will  give  greater  liberty  of  action  to  school 
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managers,  it  will  increase  with  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children, 
and  it  will  be  conditional  on  good  teacliing  ;  so  that  the  assistance  of 
the  State,  instead  of  degenerating  into  a  screen  for  inefSciency,  as  it 
is  too  apt  to  become  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  will  be  a 
powerful  stimulant  to  excellence  and  activity.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  principle  on  which  the  New  Minute  is  founded  is  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  former  system.  As  to  the 
details  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  Minute  to  determine  the 
proficiency  of  scholars  and  the  consequent  amount  of  the  capitation, 
they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  considerable  animadversion,  and 
no  doubt  they  may  be  modified  with  some  practical  advantage  when 
the  principle  of  the  New  Minute  is  established. 

We  should  scrupuhtusly  recognise  the  claims  of  the  existing  body 
of  certificated  teachers,  who  have  accepted  the  conditions  of  the 
former  system,  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  held  out  to 
them  by  that  system,  as  long  as  they  perform  their  part  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  But  the  Government  are  bound  to  see  that  they  teach 
in  a  satisfactory  and  efiicient  manner ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
contend  that  the  possession  of  a  high  certificate  on  leaving  a  Training 
College  gives  a  man  a  vested  right  to  a  pension  from  the  State  as 
long  as  he  remains  a  teacher,  whether  the  work  be  well  or  ill 
done.  We  know  not  whether  the  eflFect  of  the  New  Minute  will 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  young  persons  entering  upon  this  pro¬ 
fession  ;  perhaps  if  that  be  the  effect,  it  would  not  be  an  evil,  as 
there  is  at  present  some  danger  of  the  supply  of  teachers  exceeding 
the  demand ;  but  if  the  supply  be  diminished,  that  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  existing  class  of  certificated  teachers.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  supposed,  tWt  a  great  and  necessary  change  of  this 
nature  is  to  be  efi'ected  without  some  inconvenience  ;  but  this  incon¬ 
venience  arises,  in  truth,  not  from  the  new  system,  but  from  the  bad 
consequences  of  the  old  one, — not  from  the  remedy,  but  from  the 
disease  it  is  necessary  to  cure.  A  considerable  step  has  therefore 
been  made  in  the  right  direction ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  when  the 
New  Minute  is  well  understood  by  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  effect  of  it  is  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  promoters  of  popular 
educatioh,  to  improve  the  schools,  to  give  more  self-reliance  to 
teachers,  and  to  substitute  a  system  capable  of  far  wider  application 
to  the  wants  of  the  population,  for  one  which  had  already  reached 
its  full  limits,  and  which  had  become,  from  its  extreme  intricacy  and 
its  proteciive  character,  rather  a  drawback  than  an  assistance  to 
national  education. 


NOTE 

ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Ax  error  has  arisen  from  the  inadvertent  omission  of  a  sentence  in 
the  article  in  our  last  Number  on  the  topography  of  Carthage  (p. 
81. 1.  23.)  which  we  are  anxious  to  correct,  as  the  effect  of  the 
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passage  as  it  stands  is  to  place  the  fortified  carap  of  Agathocles  in  a 
position  it  never  could  have  occupied.  The  elevated  ground,  of 
whieh  the  Hill  of  St.  Louis  forms  the  southern  extremity,  continues 
along  the  coast  for  three  or  four  miles  in  the  direction  N.  N.  E. 
Tlie  marshy  ground  to  the  S.  W.,  on  the  contrary,  extends  as  far  as 
the  low  hills  upon  one  of  which  the  Kazbah  or  Citadel  of  Tunis  now 
stands ;  and  it  was  upon  these  low  hills  to  the  W.  of  Carthage,  and 
not  on  those  previously  mentioned,  that  the  camp  of  Agathocles  was 
placed. 


No,  CCXXXIII.  will  be  published  in  January,  1862. 
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Davis,  Dr,  N.,  his  Carthage  and  her  Remains,  reviewed,  65. 

Discours  dn  Comte  de  Cavour,  et  Discussion  a  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes  sur  la  Question  de  Rome,  reviewed,  233. 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul  B.,  his  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa,  reviewed,  212  —  geography  of  Africa,  212  —  his 
discoveries,  213  —  Fan  country,  218  —  charges  against  him,  219  — 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  222  —  the  gorilla,  228. 

Diirer,  Albert,  Literary  Remains  of,  39 — Heller,  40 — Dr.  Eye,  41  — 
Dr.  Cainpe’s  ‘Remains,’  41 — Diirer’s  memoir,  41  —  portraits,  45 
Pirkheimer,  46  — ‘  Melancholia,’  48 — earliest  w  ood-engravings,  49 

—  Raphael,  50  —  ‘Prayer  Book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,’ 50 

—  sketch-book  at  Nuremberg,  55  —  Erasmus  and  Luther,  57  — 
Luther’s  imprisonment,  60  —  last  pieces,  64  —  ‘  Proportion,’  ib. 

E 

Education  Minute,  the  New,  588.  See  Popular  Education. 

Ellison,  Thomas,  his  Slavery  and  Secession  in  America,  reviewed,  556. 

English  Jurisprudence,  456  —  object  of  jurisprudence,  457  —  Mr. 
Austin’s  definitions,  460  —  Positive  Morality,  463  —  Mr.  Maine’s 
‘Ancient  Law,’  474 — fictions,  equity,  and  legislation,  475  — 
Roman  Law,  476  —  law  of  nature,  477  —  Mr.  Maine’s  inquiries, 
481  — Positivist  theories,  484 — jurisprudence  and  morals,  485. 

Eye,  Dr.,  his  Leben  und  Wirken  Albrecht  Diirer’s,  reviewed,  39., 

F 

Faber,  Dr.  F.  W.,  his  Devotion  to  the  Pope,  reviewed,  233. 

Falbe,  C.,  Recherches  sur  I’Emplacement  de  Carthage,  reviewed,  65. 

Franks,  A.  W.,  his  Recent  Excavations  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site 
of  ancient  Carthage,  reviewed,  65. 
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H 

Heller,  J.,  his  Leben  und  Werke  Albrecht  Diirer’s,  reviewed,  39. 

Hessey,  Dr.  J.  A.,  his  Sunday,  its  Origin,  History  and  present  Ob¬ 
ligations,  reviewed,  535  —  Sabbatarian  and  Dominical  theories, 
536  —  Dr.  Nicholas  Bownde,  539  —  Sunday  in  Scotland,  541  — 
origin  of  the  Sabbath,  545  —  question  of  Apostolical  authority, 
550  —  Constantine’s  famous  decree,  554. 


J 

Jay's,  Mr.,  his  ‘The  Great  Conspiracy  and  England’s  Neutrality,’ 
reviewed,  556. 


L 

La  Costitvzione  secondo  la  Giustizia  Sociale,  reviewed,  233. 

La  Questione  Italiana  nel  Novembre  1860,  reviewed,  233. 

Laver gne,  L.  de,  his  Economie  Rurale  de  la  France,  reviewed,  348. 
Lee,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Ac.,  reviewed,  394. 

Lempriere,  Charles,  his  American  Crisis  considered,  reviewed,  556. 
■Lockhart,  Rev.  Father,  Life  of  Very  Rev.  A.  Rosmini,  reviewed,  233. 


M 

Macaulay,  Lord,  his  History  of  England  (Fifth  Volume),  reviewed, 
279  — ‘  The  New  Examen,’  287  —  Marlborough,  289  —  Sackfield, 
292  —  GoJolphin,  294 — massacre  at  Glencoe,  296 — Claverhouse, 
ib.  —  execution  of  John  Brown,  299  —  standing  army,  307  — 
crown  lands,  308 — Lord  Clancarty,  309 — Partition  Treaty,  311 
— death-bed  scene  of  William,  316. 

Maine,  H.  S.,  his  Ancient  Law,  reviewed,  456. 

Malle,  Dureau  de  la,  his  Topographie  de  Carthage,  reviewed,  65. 

Massari,  G.,  his  Della  Riforma  Cuttolica  della  Chiesa,  reviewed,  233. 

Montalembert,  Count,  his  Deuxieme  Lettre  a  ]\L  de  Cavour,  re¬ 
viewed,  233  —  his  Les  Moines  d’Occident,  depuis  Saint  Benoit 
jusqu’d  Saint  Bernard,  reviewed.  318 — monasticism  and  the  Papacy, 
320 — Christian  monachism,  324 — Oriental,  326 — Egyptian,  328 
—Benedict,  330 — Gregory  the  Great,  332 — St.  Columba,  334  — 
Latin  and  Teutonic  Christianity,  345 — mediaeval  monasticism,  346. 

Motley,  J.,  his  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  reviewed,  556. 


N 

Note  on  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  588. 
Note  on  the  Topography  of  Carthage;  589. 

Novels  of  Feman  Caballero,  99 — ‘  La  Gaviota,’  108 — Pepe  Vera,  113 
—  ‘The  Alvareda  Family,’  118  —  ‘Elia,’  126 — ‘ Clemencia,’  127 
— ‘  Una  en  Otra,’  128  —  the  writer’s  comic  vein,  ib. 


O 

O'Briens,  O’Donoghue’s  Memoir  of,  370  —  line  of  the  O’Briens,  371 
—  Brian  Boroimhe,  373  —  Thomond,  374  —  Donaldmore,  ib. — 
Torlogh  Donn,  375 — policy  of  Henry  VIII.,  376  —  Ireland  under 
Elizabeth,  380 — Lord  Incbiquin,  383 — the  Act  of  Settlement,  384 
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I 

—  Sir  Pnniel  O’Brien,  ib.  —  the  Clare  O’Briens,  386  —  Charles  ^ 
O’Brien,  387  — Sir  Lucius  O’Brien  of  Dromoland,  388. 

O'Donoghue,  J.,  Historical  Memoir  of  the  O’Briens,  reviewed,  370.  ^ 

•  P  ;  ■  :] 

Paget,  J.,  his  New  Examen,  or  an  En<Juiiy  into  the  Evidence  relat-  | 

ing  to  certain  Passages  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  History,  reviewed,  279. 
Popular  Education  in  England,  1 — Report  of  Royal  Commission, 

2 — Committee  of  Educntion,  6 — centralisation,  10 — school  build¬ 
ings,  II  — training  colleges,  12  —  pupil-teachers,  14  — results  of 
the  system,  17  —  certificated  schoolmai-ters,  23 — Mr.  Arnold  on 
French  schools,  27 — capitation  grant,  28  —  supply  of  books,  30 — 

Mr.  Senior’s  axioms,  32  —  educational  endowments,  34. 

Parson,  Richard,  130 — English  scholarship,  ib.  —  Bentley,  131  — 
Watson’s  ‘Life,’  132 —  Walter  Whiter,  133  —  ‘  Letters  to  Travis,’ 

,  141 — Forson  and  Bentley,  143 — English  and  German  Latin,  ib. 

R 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  State  of  Popular  Education  in 
England,  reviewed,  1. 

Reumont,  A.  von,  his  Die  Grafin  von  Albany,  reviewed,  145. 

Revolution  of  the  Hundred  Dags,  486  —  Napoleon’s  professions,  488 

—  Constitution  of  the  Hundred  Days,  493  —  the  Additional  Act, 

494  — Benjamin  Constant  and  Sismondi,  496  —  Napoleon’s  pacific 
declarations,  498  —  Congress  of  Vienna,  500  —  Wellington  and 
Talleyrand,  502  —  Thiers’  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France, 

506 — Marshal  Ney,  508  —  Fouche  and  Mctternich,  511. 

S 

Senior,  Nassau,  his  Suggestions  on  Popular  Education,  reviewed,  1. 
Skeats,  H.  S.,  his  Popular  K.ducation  in  England,  reviewed,  1. 

Smith,  G.,  his  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character,  reviewed,  370. 

Story  (  The^  of  Burnt  Njal.  425 — p<dity  of  Iceland,  427 — its  liter¬ 
ature,  429 — ‘The  Woof  of  War,’  435  -  story  of  ‘Burnt  Njal,’  ib. 

—  state  of  Icelandic  society,  445  —  credibility  of  the  Saga,  446 — 
religion  of  the  Icelander,  449  —  Icelandic  law,  450 — home  of  the 
Icelandic  chief,  452  —  Icelandic  money,  453  —  Mr.  Dasent’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  work,  454. 

T 

Thiers,  M.  A.,  Histoire  de  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire,  reviewed,  486. 

W 

Watson,  Rev.  J.  S.,  his  Life  of  Richard  Porson,  reviewed,  130. 
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